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THE PENTATEHOHAL QUESTION. III. GEN. 37:2-EX. 12:51. 

By Proyessok. W. Henry Green, 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 

A. Gen. 37:2-'50:26. 

The first thirty-six chapters of Genesis have been discussed in previous 
articles ; and no justification has yet been found for the critical hypothesis that 
the book is compounded from pre-existing documents- We proceed to inquire 
whether this hypothesis has any better support in the only remaining section of 
this book, “ the generations of Jacob, 87:2-60:26. 

PREIiIMIKARY REMARKS. 

1. The Unity of Plan. 

The divisive hypothesis encounters here in full measure the same insuperable 
difficulty, which meets it throughout the Book of Genesis, and particularly in the 
life of Abraham and the early history of Jacob. The unity of plan and purpose, 
which pervades the whole, so that every constituent part has its place and its 
function and nothing can be severed from it without evident mutilation, posi- 
tively forbids its being rent asunder in the manner proposed by the critics. If 
ever a literary product bore upon its face the evidence of its oneness, this is true 
of the exquisite and touching story of Joseph, which is told with such admirable 
simplicity and a pathos that is imsurpassed, every incident grouped with the 
most telling effect, until in the supreme crisis the final disclosure is made. Ko 
such high work of art was ever framed by piecing together selected fragments of 
diverse origin. 

The critics tell us that the apparent unity is due to the skill of the redactor. 
But the suggestion is altogether impracticable. A writer, who gathers his mate- 
*2 
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rials from various sources, may elaborate them in his own mind and so give unity 
to his composition. But a redactor, who limits himself to piecing together 
extracts culled from different works by distinct authors varying in conceptions, 
method and design, can by no possibility produce anything but patchwork, which 
will betray itself by evident seams, mutilated figures and want of harmony in the 
pattern. JSTo such incongruities can be detected in the passage before us by the 
most searching examination. All that the critics affect to discover vanish upon 
a fair and candid inspection. 

Moreover, the story of Joseph, complete as it is in itself is but one link in a 
uniform and connected chain, and is of the same general pattern with those that 
precede it. With striking individual diversities both of character and experience 
the lives of the several patriarchs are, nevertheless, cast in the same general 
mould. Divine revelations are made to Joseph at the outset, forecasting his 
future, 37:5sqq., as to Abraham, 12:lsqq., and to Jacob, 28:llsqq. Each was 
sent away from his paternal home and subjected to a series of trials, issuing both 
in discipline of character and in ultimate prosperity and exaltation. And the 
story of Joseph fits precisely into its place in the general scheme, which it is the 
purpose of Genesis to trace, by which God was preparing and training a people 
for himself. By a series of marvelous providences, as the writer does not fail to 
point out, 45:5,7; 50:20, the chosen seed was preserved from, extinction and 
located within the great empire of Egypt, as had been already foreshown to 
Abraham, 15:13sqq., that they might unfold into a nation ready, when the 
proper time should arrive, to be transplanted into Canaan. 

These broad and general features, in which the same constructive mind is 
discernible throughout, are lost sight of by critics, who occupy themselves with 
petty details, spying out doublets in every emphatic repetition or in the similar 
features of distinct events, finding occasions of offence in every transition or 
digi'ession however natural and appropriate, and creating variance by setting 
separate parts of the same transaction in antagonism, as though each were exclu- 
sive of the other, when in fact they belong together and are perfectly consistent, 
or by dislocating phrases and paragraphs from their true connection and imposing 
upon them senses foreign to their obvious intent. These artifices are perpetually 
resorted to by the critics, and constitute in fact their stock arguments, just 
because they refuse to apprehend the author’s plan, and to judge of the fitness of 
every particular from his point of view, but insist instead upon estimating 
everything from some self-devised standard of their own- 

Yater, to whom the Pentateuch was a mass of heterogeneous fragments, and 
who was ready to go to any length in the work of disintegration, nevertheless 
says* that the history of Joseph is “ a connected whole. To rend it asunder 


* Commentar Wber d, Pmtatmichf I., p. 290; III., p. 435. 
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would be to do violence to tbe narrative.” And Tuch, who finds a double narra- 
tive throughout the rest of Genesis, declares that it is impossible to do so here. 
“ Several wrong courses have been ventured upon,” he says * “in respect to the 
narrator of the life of Joseph. Some relying upon insecure or misunderstood 
criteria have sought to extort two divergent accounts. Others have held that the 
documents have been so worked over that it is impracticable to separate them 
with any degree of certainty. But we must insist upon the close connection of 
the w^hole recital, in which one thing carries another along with it, and recognize 
in that which is continuously written the work of one author.” And he addsf 
respecting ch. 37 : “ This section in particular has been remarkably maltreated by 
the divisive document and redactor hypotheses of Ilgen and Gramberg without 
bringing forth anything but an arbitrary piece of mosaic work, which is shattered 
by the inner consistency and connection of the passage itself,” The posthumous 
editor of Tuch’s Commentary interposes the caveat that “ since Hupfeld and 
Bohmer, the unity of the history of Joseph can no longer be maintained.” But 
the fact is that no inconsistencies have since been pretended in this narrative, 
which were not already pointed out by Ilgen and Gramberg. Whether the later 
attempts to establish duplicate accounts have been more successful than those 
which Tuch so pointedly condemns, we shall inquire presently. 

The urgent motive, which impels the most recent critics to split the history 
of Joseph asunder at all hazards is thus frankly stated by Wellhausen:t “ The 
principal source for this last section of Genesis is JE. It is to be presumed that 
this work is here as elsewhere compounded of J and E. Our previous results 
urge to this conclusion, and would be seriously shaken if this were not demon- 
strable. I hold, therefore, that the attempt “ to dismember the flowing narrative 
of Joseph into its sources ” is not a mistaken one, but as necessary as the decom- 
position of Genesis in general.” 

2. Lack of Continuity in the Documents. 

If distinct documents have been combined in this portion of Genesis, the 
critical analysis which disentangles them and restores each to its original sepa- 
rateness, might be expected to bring forth orderly narratives, purged of interpo- 
lations and dislocations, with the true connection restored and a consequent gain 
in each in significance, harmony and clearness. Instead of this there is nothing 
to show for P, J or E but mutilated fragments, which yield no continuous or 
intelligible narrative, but require for their explanation and to fill their lacninae 
precisely those passages which the critical process has rent from them. We are 
expected to assume with no other evidence than that the exigencies of the 


* Commentar iib&r die (Genesis, 3d ed., p. 417. 
p. 434. 

$ Compo8llion des BexoUuehs, p. 53. 
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hypothesis require it, that these P, J and E fragments were originally filled 
out into as many complete documents, but that the missing parts were removed 
byE. 

3. The Divine Names, 

The divine names here give no aid in the matter of critical division. Yahweh 
occurs in but three of these fourteen chapters, and in only eight verses, each 
time with evident appropriateness. It is found in connection with displays of 
God’s punitive righteousness toward offenders 38:7,10 (no other name of God in 
the chapter), or his gracious care of Joseph as one of the chosen race, 39:2,3,5,21, 
23 (inseparable from the rest of the chapter, where Elohim is found, v. 9), and in 
a pious ejaculation of the dying patriarch Jacob, 49:18, (in the same discourse 
with Elohim and Shaddai, v. 25). Hupfeld, Quellen^ p. 178, confesses the embar- 
rassment, which the critics find from the use of in the history of Joseph 

in a manner which does not square with their maxims. 

4. Diction and Style. 

Neither is the partition conducted on the basis of such literary criteria as 
diction and style. Mere scattered scraps are assigned to P, such as can be sev- 
ered from the main body of the narrative, as entering least into its general flow 
and texture. The mass of the matter, as has uniformly been the case since ch. 
23, is divided between J and E, which by confession of the critics can only be 
distinguished with the greatest difiiculty. At times they are held to be inextrica- 
bly blended ; at other times arbitrary grounds of distinction are invented, such as 
assigning to E all dreams that are mentioned, or different incidents of the narra- 
tive are parcelled between them, as though they were varying accounts of the 
same thing, whereas they are distinct items in a complete and harmonious wJiole. 
Genealogical tables, dates, removals, deaths and legal transactions or ritual 
enactments are as a rule given to P. Historical narratives are attributed to J 
and E, and are divided between them not by any definite criteria of style, but by 
the artifice of imaginary doublets or arbitrary distinctions, leaving numerous 
breaks and unfilled gaps in their train. The method itself is sufficient to con- 
demn the whole process and to show that the results are altogether factitious. It 
could be applied with equal plausibilty and with like results to any composition, 
whatever the evidence of its unity. 


SECTION 10. GEN. 37! 2<-41.‘67. 

1. Critical Partition of Chapter 37. 

No name of God occurs in this chapter. It has, however, been variously 
divided, and it affords a good illustration of the ease with which a narrative em- 
bracing several incidents can be partitioned at the pleasure of the critic. Xnobel, 
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the latest and most minutely elaborate of the supplementary critics, recognizes in 
Genesis only an Elohist Primary Document, P, which gives a comparatively 
trustworthy statement of facts, and a Jehovist Eeviser, J, who incorporates with 
the preceding the legendary embellishments of later times. P’s account, vs. 1-4, 
23,27,28 (from “and sold,” etc.), 31,32a, is that Joseph’s reporting his brothers’ 
misdeeds and his father’s partiality for him so exasperated his brothers that they 
threw him into a pit, and then at Judah’s instance sold him to Ishmaelites, who 
took him to Egypt ; after this they dip Joseph’s coat in blood and send it to their 
father. J adds from some other authority the prophetic dreams, Joseph’s going 
in quest of his brothers, their conspiring against him, Eeuben’s proposal not to 
shed his blood but to put him in a pit (meaning, in the intent of the authority 
from which he draws, to let him perish there ; but by inserting v. 22b, J con- 
verts this into a purpose to restore him to his father, and further introduces in 
the same vein vs. 29,30, Eeuben’s subsequent distress at not finding Joseph in the 
pit). J makes no mention of the adoption of Eeuben’s proposal, but this is to be 
presumed as Midianites pass, who draw Joseph out of the pit and sell him to 
Potiphar. Einally Jacob’s grief is depicted at the sight of his son’s coat, which 
was sent him. 

The reigning critical fashion finds three documents in Genesis, P, J and 
E, though this chapter is parcelled between J and E, leaving to P only an 
insignificant fragment at the beginning. Vatke gives the entire chapter to 
E except one interpolation from J, vs. 26-27, and one clause of v. 28, (and sold 
— silver), which records the sale to the Ishmaelites as proposed by Judah. 
According to E, Joseph was carried off by the Midianites, who chanced to find 
him in the pit into which his brothers had thrown him. It does not appear from 
J that Joseph was ever put in a pit at all. So also Gramherg views the case from 
his peculiar division of the chapter, connecting v. 25 directly with v, 28 ; the 
brothers dissemble their spite against Joseph and sit down to their food, when 
they spy the Ishmaelites coming and resolve to sell him to them. Schrader 
enlarges the interpolation from J by vs. 23,24,31-35 with the effect of transfer- 
ring the statement of Joseph’s being put in the pit and of his father’s grief from 
E to J. This still leaves the whole of the narrative prior to v. 23 with E, and 
nothing in J respecting the relation of Joseph to his brothers until suddenly, 
without a word of explanation, they are found deliberating whether to kill him or 
to sell him as a slave. 

Wellhausen is too acute a critic and too ingenious in discovering doublets to 
suffer this state of affairs to continue. He remarks, Comp, d. JETeai., p. 53: 
“ Yerses 12-24 are preparatory to vs. 25sqq., and are indispensable for both E 
and J. To be sure no certain conclusion can be drawn from this alone as to its 
composite character, but a presumption is created in its favor which is confirmed 
by actual traces of its being double.” Acting upon this presumption he sets him- 
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self to work to discover the traces. It seems to him that “ Here am I ” is not the 
proper answer to what Israel says to Joseph ,v. 13 ; and that v. 18 does not fit in 
between vs. 17 and 19. “They saw him afar oft” implies that he had not yet 
“found’ them;” and “they conspired against him to slay him ” is a parallel to 
V. 20. Verses 21 and 22 are also doublets, only instead of “ Eeuben ” in v. 21 we 
should read “ Judah,” whose proposal is to cast him into the pit, v. 20, to perish 
without killing him themselves, while Eeuben, v. 22, has the secret purpose of 
rescuing him. From these premises he concludes that while J is the principal 
narrator in this paragraph, as shown by Israel, v. 13, Hebron v. 14, and verbal 
sufSixes passim^ nevertheless 13b, 14a, 18, 22 and parts of vs. 23,24, in which 
repeatedly occurs instead of a suffix attached to the verb, belong to E and repre- 
sent his parallel narrative. 

In vs. 2b-ll he is less successful in discovering traces of twofold authorship. 
These verses are attributed to E, who deals more largely with dreams than J, and 
who, moreover, has p 5 ^ as 21:2 against 44:20 J ; 

V. 3, as vs. 23,32 against and especially has constantly, 

vs. 4,5, 8,9, instead of a verbal suffix in marked contrast with vs. 12sqq. 
“ With the sons of Bilhah,” etc., v. 2, does not accord accurately with the pre- 
ceding clause, and “ he told it to his father and to his brethren,” v. 10, deviates 
from the statement in v. 9 ; but he thinks these to be additions by a later hand 
and not from J. He has, however, one resource ; vs. 19,20, J, speak of Joseph’s 
dreams, consequently J must have given some account of them, though it has not 
been preserved. 

Dillmann proves in this instance to have had sharper eyes than Wellhausen, 
and has found the desired doublets where the latter could discover none. To be 
sure he unceremoniously sets aside Wellhausen’s criteria. He gives vs. 19,20 to 
E (not J) in spite of repeated verbal suffixes which he will not recognize 
here as a discriminating mark, in spite, too, of npH which occurs 24:65 J, 
and nowhere else in the O. T. ; and accordingly he does not allow the infer- 
ence that J gave a parallel account of the dreams. But the coveted parallel 
is found by setting vs. 3,4 as J’s explanation of the hatred of Joseph over 
against that of E in vs. 5-11. According to J, his brothers hated him 
because he was his father’s favorite; according to E, because of his ambi- 
tious dreams.’^ J says “ they hated him,” v, 4 ; E, “ they envied him,” 

V. 11 • To be sure occurs twice over in the E paragraph, vs. 5,8, 

and with explicit reference to v. 4, clearly indicating the identity of the writer. 
But if any one imagines that such a trifle as this can disturb a critic’s conclu- 

* Dillmann explains the allusion to Joseph’s mother, 37 :10, whose fieath is mentioned, 85:19, 
hy his favorite method of transposition, assuming that the statement of her death in E reaUy 
occurred after this time, hut B for the sahe of harmonizing with P, inserted it sooner. But it 
remains to he shown that Leah could not he referred to in this manner after Rachel’s death. 
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sions, he is much mistaken, Billmann blandly says that the unwelcome clauses 
were inserted by B, and lo I they disappear at once. The word of a critic is equal 
to the wand of a magician. When he says that v, 6b is inappropriate where it 
stands because the actual recital of the dream follows, vs, 6,7, Belitzsch reminds 
him that such anticipatory announcements are quite usual, and cites 2:8. He 
says the same of v, 8b, because only one dream had yet been told, forgetting the 
numerous examples of the generic use of the plural,* D’jpr p and 

V. 3, which Wellhausen adduces as characteristic of E, become with 
Dillmann indicative of J. Hiiobel remarks that v. 7 and 26:12 are the only two 
passages in the Pentateuch, in which the patriarchs are spoken of as cultivating 
the soil or otherwise than as nomads ; they should therefore be ascribed to the 
same hand. The critics lay stress upon a point like this when it suits them ; 
otherwise they quietly ignore it. Dillmann gives v. 7 to E ; 26:12 to J. 

Dillmann further finds a foothold for J in v. 2, by insisting that 2a and 2b 
are mutually exclusive and that the former should be given to P or E, and the 
latter to J. Delitzsch cannot see why in point of matter they may not have pro- 
ceeded from the same pen, while in grammatical construction Gen. 1:2,3 ofiem a 
precise parallel. 

Critics are divided in opinion as to the share which is to be allowed P in 37 :2. 
By common consent they assign him the initial words “ These are the generations 
of Jacob,” i. e., an account of Jacob’s family from the time of his father’s death; 
and thus we have a P title to a J and E section. The majority also refer to him 
the following clause, “ Joseph was seventeen years old,” with or without the rest 
of the sentence, which then becomes utterly unmeaning and is out of connection 
with anything whatever. The only reason for thus destroying its sense by sever- 
ing it from the narrative to which it belongs is the critical assumption that all 
dates must be attributed to P. But Noldeke himself revolts at the rigorous 
enforcement of this rule. He says,t “ The mention of the youthful age of Joseph 
suits very well in the whole connection as well as that of his manly age, Gen. 
41:46, and of the advanced age which he attained, Gen. 60:26. These numbers 
also have no connection whatever with the chronological system of the Primary 
Document (P) any more than the twenty years’ abode in ^Mesopotamia, Gen. 
31:38,41. 

It will not be necessary to proceed with the recital of the varying divisions 
of Kuenen, Kittell and Kautzsch, which are sufficiently indicated, p. 2.J The 
critics themselves have shown how variously the same narrative may be divided. 
And it must be a very intractable material indeed that can resist the persistent 
application of such methods as the critics freely employ. The fact that di:fferent 

* Cf. Gen. 8:4; 13:13; 21:T; Num. 26:8; Judg'. 12:7; 1 Sam. 17:43; Jol> 17:1. 

t TJniersuohunotin zur Kritik d. Alt. Test., p. 83, 

t References not otherwise specified are to previous numbers of Hebbaica. 
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versions of a story can be constructed out of a narrative by an ingenious partition 
of its constituent elements by no means proves its composite character. They 
may be purely subjective, destitute of any historical basis, and of no more value 
than any clever trick at cross-reading. 

It is alleged, however, that there are certain glaring inconsistencies in this 
chapter, which cannot be otherwise accounted for than as the fusing together of 
discordant narratives. Four discrepancies are charged. 

1. Yerses 21,22 it was Eeuben, but v. 26 it was Judah, who persuaded the 
brothers not to put Joseph to death. 

2. Verses 25,27,28, 39:1, Ishmaelites, but vs. 28,36, Midianites took Joseph 
and brought him to Egypt. 

3. According to different clauses of v. 28, Joseph was carried off secretly 
without the knowledge of his brothers, or was sold by them. 

4. Verse 36, he was sold to Potiphar, but 39:1 (purged of interpolations), to 
an unnamed Egyptian. 

These imaginary didiculties are of easy solution. 

As to the first. It surely is not surprising that two of the brothers should 
have taken an active part in the consultations respecting Joseph, nor that the 
same two should be prominent in the subsequent course of the transactions. 
Eeuben, as the eldest, had special responsibilities and would naturally be forward 
to express his mind: while Judah’s superior force of character, like that of 
Peter among the apostles, made him prompt to take the lead, and there is no 
inconsistency in what is attributed to them. Eeuben persuaded them not to kill 
Joseph but to cast him alive into a pit, cherishing the purpose, which he did not 
divulge to them, to restore him to his father. They accede to his proposal 
intending to let Joseph die in the pit or to kill him at some future time. To this 
state of mind Judah addresses himself, v. 26. The absence of Eeuben, when 
Joseph was sold, is not expressly stated, but is plainly enough implied in his 
despair and grief at his brother’s disappearance. The reply which his brothers 
made is not recorded ; but there is no implication that they were as ignorant as 
he of what had become of Joseph. That they had a guilt in the matter which he 
did not share is distinctly intimated, 42:22 ; he must, therefore, have been fully 
aware that they did something more than put Joseph in the pit at his suggestion. 

As to the second point. Ishmaelites in the strict and proper sense were a 
distinct tribe from Midianites, and were of different though related origin. It is, 
however, a familiar fact, which we have had occasion to observe before, that 
tribal names are not always used with definite exactness, VI., p. 208. And there 
is explicit evidence that Ishmaelites was used in a wide sense to include Midian- 
ites, Judg. 8;24, cf. 7:lsqq ; 8:lsqq. Dillmann’s objection that this belonged to a 
later period comes with a bad grace from one who places the earliest Pentateuchal 
documents centuries after Gideon. The absence of the article before Midian- 
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ites, V. 28, does not imply that they were distinct from the Ishmaelites before 
perceived, vs. 25,27. They were recognized in the distance as an Ishmaelite cara- 
van, but it was not till they actually came up to them that the Ishmaelites were 
discovered to be specifically Midianites. 

As to the third point. If the first half of v. 28 were severed from its con- 
nection the words might mean that Midianites drew Joseph out of the pit. But 
in the connection in which it stands, such a sense is simply impossible. And the 
suggestion that R had two statements before him ; one, that Midianites drew 
Joseph out of the pit without his brothers^ knowledge and carried him o:ff to 
Egypt ; the other, that the brothers drew him from the pit and sold him to the 
Ishmaelites ; is to charge him with inconceivable stupidity or reckless falsifica- 
tion. There can be no manner of doubt how the author of the book in its present 
form understood the transaction. There is no possible suggestion of more than 
one meaning in the words before us. The invention of another sense may illus- 
trate the critic’s wit, but it has no more merit than any other perversion of an 
author’s obvious meaning. And it derives no warrant from 40:15; Joseph was 
“ stolen away ” even though his captors bought him from those who had no right 
to dispose of him. 

The fourth point can be best considered when we come to ch. B9. 


2. Chapter 38. 

Because the narrative of Joseph is interrupted by ch. 38, De Wette* inferred 
“ that we have here a compilation, not a continuous history by one narrator.” 
The charge of displacement has been regularly repeated ever since,! though obvi- 
ously unfounded. Chapter 38 is entirely germain to the subject treated, and it 
belongs precisely where it is in the author’s plan. He is professedly giving an 
account of “the generations of Jacob,” 37:2, not the life of Joseph simply, but 
the history of Jacob’s family. Joseph is necessarily thrown into prominence since 
the events which brought about the removal of the chosen race to Egypt were so 
largely connected with him. But the incidents of this chapter have their impor- 
tance in the constitution of Jacob’s family at the time of the migration to Egypt, 
46:12, and in the permanent tribal arrangements of Israel, Num. S6:19sqq. The 
writer conducts Joseph to Egypt, where he is sold as a slave. There he leaves 
him for a whUe until these facts in Judah’s family are related, when be resumes 
the thread of Joseph’s narrative precisely where he left off and proceeds as before. 
It is just the method that the best writers pursue in similar circumstances. So 
far from suggesting confusion or disarrangement, it argues an orderly weU-oon- 
sidered plan. 


* Beitrmf P. 146. 

+ Page not© p. 3, not© p. 4, not© 8; p. 6, 5. 1). 
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The chronological objection is equally futile. If Judah’s marriage occurred 
shortly after Joseph was sold, as is expressly stated, there is no reason why all 
that is recorded in this chapter may not have taken place within the twenty-two 
years which preceded the migration to Egypt. It implies early marriages on the 
part of his sons but not incredibly early. 

A further objection is thus stated, p. 6: “It is not to be overlooked that 
according to this chapter, the custom of the Levirate is very old, antedating by 
centuries the law recorded in Deuteronomy; P would not have been guilty of 
such an anachronism.” Where, it may be asked, is the proof that there is an 
anachronism ? Genesis shows that in several respects the laws of Moses embodied 
or were based upon patriarchal usages; while, nevertheless, the modifications 
show that there has been no transference to a primitive period of the customs of 
a later time. The penalty which which Tamar was threatened, was not that of 
the Mosaic law, in which Dillmann admits a reminiscence of antelegal times. 
The critics claim that the Deuteronomic law belongs to the reign of Josiah, yet 
the Levirate was an established institution in the days of the judges, Buth, 4:10. 
How much the argument from silence, of which critics make so frequent use, 
amounts to in this case, may be inferred from the fact that such marriages, 
though their existence is trebly vouched for, are now^here alluded to in the other 
Pentateuchal codes nor in the later history until the times of the Hew Testament, 
Matt. 22:14. It is gratifying to note the admission that P would not commit an 
anachronism. He is not mistaken then, in speaking of circumcision in the family 
of Abraham as opposed to any critical inferences, V., p. 250, “ that its existence 
as a custom would seem to date from Moses’ days,” nor in -assigning the Levitical 
law to the wanderings in the wilderness, nor in his detailed description of the 
sacred tabernacle which cannot be the reflection from the temple of Solomon 
thrown back upon the Mosaic age. 

The suggestion, p. 3, note, that the “ general purpose of this chapter is to 
indicate the origin of the house of David ” assumes that the writer adopted a 
very unusual method of flattering the pride of a royal house. How displeasing it 
was to national vanity appears from the fact that the Targum converts Judah’s 
wife from the daughter of a Canaanite to that of a merchant and later legends 
make Tamar a daughter of Melchizedek. 

3. Chapter 39. 

The critical partition is here rested partly on the ground of alleged discrep- 
ancies, partly on that of diction. It is said that there are varying representations 
of the purchaser of Joseph. Was he, 37:36, Potiphar, the eunuch of Pharaoh, 
captain of the guard, or was he simply an Egyptian, whose name and official 
position, if he had any, are unknown ? He is nowhere called Potiphar in this 
chapter except in v. 1, but only Joseph’s master, v. 3, his Egyptian master, v. 2, 
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or the Egyptian, v. 5. And nothing is said, ontside of v. 1, of his standing in any 
special relation to Pharaoh or holding any ofSce under the king ; but mention is 
made of ‘‘ all that he had in the house and in the field,’’ implying that he was the 
owner of a landed estate. It is hence inferred that the words ‘‘ Potipbar, the 
eunnch of Pharaoh, captain of the guard,” do not properly belong tov. l,but 
were inserted by B to make it correspond with 37:36; and that originally it 
simply read an Egyptian,” words which would be superfluous, if his name and 
title had previously been given. But neither does “Potiphar ” occur in ch. 40, 
where the critics admit that he is intended by Joseph’s master, v. 7, see also vs. 
3,4. Boyal body guards are not always composed of native troops, so that it may 
not have been a matter of course that their captain was an Egyptian. Khobel 
thinks that the statement is made in contrast with the Hyksos origin of the mon- 
arch. Or it may emphasize the fact that Joseph was not only a slave hut a slave 
of a foreigner; the Hebrew servant, vs. 14,17, had an Egyptian master. But no 
special reason is needed to justify the expression. Goliath “ from Gath from the 
ranks of the Philistines” is further called ‘Hhe Philistine,” 1 Sam. 17:23, and 
throughout the chapter is always denominated “ the Philistine,” without repeat- 
ing his name. That Potiphar was married creates no real difficulty. It is a dis- 
puted point whether DHD is invariably to be taken in the strict sense of eunuch 
or may sometimes have the general meaning of oflicer. However this may be, 
Winer* refers to Chardin, Niebuhr and Burckhardt in proof of the statement that 
“ even in the modern orient eunuchs have sometimes kept a harem of their own.” 
There is positively no ground, therefore, for assuming an interpolation in v. 1. 
And the explicit statement of that verse annuls the critical allegation of variant 
stories respecting the person of Joseph’s master. 

It is further said that Joseph’s master is in 39:20,21 distinguished from the 
keeper of the prison into which Joseph was put; whereas in 40:3,4,7 they are 
identical. But the confusion here charged upon the text lies solely in the mind 
of the interpreters. The narrative is perfectly clear and consistent. The prison 
was in the house of Joseph’s master, 40:7, the captain of the guard, v. 3, who had 
supreme control over it, v. 4 ; and this corresponds exactly with the representa- 
tion, 89:20. Under him there was a subordinate keeper charged with its imme- 
diate oversight, 39:21, who was so favorably dispused towards Joseph that he 
committed all the prisoners into his hands and let him manage everything in the 
prison. This is neither identical with nor contradictory to the statement, 40:4, 
that the captain of the guard appointed Joseph to attend upon two prisoners of 
rank from the royal household. It has been said that he waited upon them 
simply as Potiphar’s servant, and that ch. 40, E, knows nothing of Joseph’s im- 
prisonment related by J, ch. 89, and moreover uses the term 40:3,4, 


* BIMisdhes Realw0rterl)uch, Art. Verschnittene. 
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J, so 41:10 instead of “inon n’3 prison, 39:20-23. But this result is only 
reached by expunging from the text without the slightest warrant every clause 
which directly declares the opposite, 40:3b, 6b, 16b ; 41:14 ; cf. 39:20. 

Wellhausen parcels the chapter between J and E, giving vs. 1-6,20-23 to the 
former on account of the repeated occurrence of vs. 6-19 to the latter 

because of , V. 9, (though this is the ordinary usage when Gentiles speak 

or are spoken to), and certain other expressions alleged to be characteristic of E. 
The result is that Joseph is in E falsely accused of a gross crime, but there is no 
intimation bow the matter issues ; and in J his master, who had the greatest con- 
fidence in him and was richly blessed for his sake, puts him in prison for no 
cause whatever. Wellhausen, moreover, finds traces of E in the J sections and of 
J in the E section. Dillmann admits the indivisible character of the chapter and 
refers the whole of it to J, but as the two following chapters are given to E, the 
consequence is that according to J, Joseph is put in prison and no information 
given how or why he was subsequently released ; the next that we hear of him he 
is made viceroy of Egypt with no explanation of how it came to pass, see p. 10 (8) 
How J brings Joseph before Pharaoh is not clear.” The expressions commonly 
attributed to E, which are found in this chapter, are accounted for by Dillmann as 
insertions by E. This repeated occurrence of traces of one document in the limits 
of the other, and the allegation that the documents have been in various particu- 
lars modified by R, are simply confessions that the text is not what by the critics’ 
hypothesis it ought to be. Words and phrases held to be characteristic of J or E 
in one place are perversely found in the wrong document in another place. So 
without revising and correcting their own previous conclusions and adjusting 
their hypothesis to the phenomena as they find them, the critics insist that the 
document itself is wrong, and who can there be to blame for it but E ? 

The following expressions regarded as characteristic of E, nevertheless occur 
in the J text of this chapter : 


Versei, mtyu as 40:4; Ex. 24:18; 83:11, 
repeatedly also In P; v. 6, HSU HS' 
as 29:17; v.7, as 15:1; 

32:1; 40:1; 48:1; v. 21, UH as Ex. 
8:31; 11:3. Varying constructions as “T'pnn 


in vs. 4,6, and of trans. v. 3, but intrans. 

vs. 3,33 would be held to Indicate different 
writers if they occurred In distinct sections. 
The diffuseness in v. 1, vS. 3-6, vs. 31-33 is such 
as is elsewhere claimed to be a mark of P. 


4. Chapter 40. 

This chapter and the two that follow are by the critics referred to E. 
Dillmann gives the following reasons in the case of ch. 40 : “the dreams,” but it 
is arbitrarily assumed that all dreams must belong to E, see YI., p. 171 ; “vs. 3a, 4 
presuppose Joseph not in. prison as ch. 39, but the slave of the captain of the 
guard as 37:36 ; 41:12.” Hothing is said or implied at variance with his impris- 
onment, which is explicitly affirmed, vs. 8b, 16b. “I was stolen away,” v. 15, 
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is not inconsistent with his being sold by his brothers ; '' the connection of ch. 41 
with 40,” is readily conceded, bnt involves no discrepancy with or separation from 
ch. 39. He offers no argument from language but “ the avoidance of the verbal 
suffix, which distinguishes E from J,” quietly ignoring the fact that he refused 
to admit this criterion in ch. 37. 8, is spoken to Gentiles; ^‘and it 

came to pass after these things ” cannot be claimed for E, 40:1, after having been 
given to J, 39:7. That vs. 1,5 have “the butler and the baker of the king of 
Egypt,” while the rest of the chapter has “chief butler,” “chief baker” and 
“ Pharaoh,” is no good reason for affirming that the former are insertions by R, 
when V. 1 is indispensable as supplying the reason for v. 2, and the office of the 
chief butler is simply called “butlership” j v. 21. It can scarcely be 

thought that such arguments are of any weight in favor of critical division. 

ISTor is there an anachronism in the phrase “ land of the Hebrews,” v. 15. 
“ Abram the Hebrew,” was the head of a powerful clan, 14:13,14, recognized as 
such by native tribes of Canaan, 23:6, and his friendship sought by the king of 
the Philistines, 21:22sqq, Isaac’s greatness is similarly described, 26:13sqq., 
28sqq. The prince and the people of Shechem were willing to submit to circum- 
cision for the sake of friendly intercourse and trade with Jacob, and Jacob’s sons 
avenged the wrong done their sister by the destruction of the city, ch. 84. The 
Hebrews had been in Canaan for two centuries and their presence was influential 
and widely known. There is nothing strange, therefore, in the fact that Poti- 
phar’s wife calls Joseph a Hebrew, 39:14,17, or that he could speak of the country 
whence he came as the land of the Hebrews. 

6. Chapter 41. 

The reasons alleged by Dillmann for assigning this chapter to E are the 
significant dreams which are of no more weight than those in ch. 40. Joseph is 
called “ servant to the captain of the guard,” v. 12, but he was also a prisoner, v. 
14, which is evaded after the usual critical fashion, by erasing from the text the 
words “ and they brought him hastily out of the dungeon ” as an insertion from a 
hypothetical parallel of J ; but even then his shaving himself and changing his 
raiment are an allusion to his prison attire, or why are not the same things 
mentioned when others are presented before the king ? The references to ch. 40 
(41:10-13, cf. 40:lsqq.; 41:16, cf. 40:8), and unusual words common to both chap- 
ters nni , piiis , p station , tjifp) point to the same author, but in no way 
imply that he was not the author of ch. 39 and 43 as well; D»n‘?K in vs. 
16,25,32,38,39 is in language addressed to Pharaoh or used by him; vs. 51,52 are 
the only instances in which could with any propriety be substituted for it, 

and even there D’rrVK is equally appropriate, for the reference is to God’s provi- 
dential blessings, such as men in general may share rather than to specific favor 
granted to one of the chosen race ; , vs, 16,44, but once beside in Genesis, 
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14:24, referred by Dillmann to E, but by the majority of critics to an independent 
source, and twice more in the Hex., Hum. 6:20 ; Josh. 22:19, P. The arguments 
for considering this chapter a part of the document E are accordingly lame and 
impotent enough. 

We are farther informed that this chapter is not a unit as it stands. It is 
essential for the critics to establish, if possible, the existence of a parallel narra- 
tive by J, which may have filled the gap in that document between Joseph’s 
imprisonment and his elevation. Accordingly stress is laid upon some slight 
verbal changes in repeating Pharaoh’s dreams, especially the words added to the 
description of the lean kine, v. 19, “ such as I never saw in all the land of Egypt 
for badness,” and v. 21, when they had eaten up the fat kine, it could not be 
known that they had eaten them ; but they were still illf avored as at the begin- 
ning.” And a vigorous search is made for so-called doublets. Wherever the 
writer does not content himself with a bald and meagre statement of what he is 
recording, but feels impelled to enlarge and dwell upon it in order to give his 
thought more adequate expression, the amplifications or repetitions which he 
employs axe seized upon as though they were extraneous additions imported into 
E’s original narrative by E from an imaginary parallel account by J, just as a like 
fulness of expression in other passages is at the pleasure of the critics declared 
to be indicative of the verbose and repetitious style of P. 


The Ureams vs. 2-7 are repeated, vs. 18-2i in 
almost identical tf‘Tms, only in a very few in- 
stances equivalent expressions are employed, 
viz.; ixn V. 18sq. for v. Ssq, (but see 

29:17 E, 39:6 J); p*) v. 19 for p'n v.3; v. 
22 for V. 5 (but see v. 7). The alleged 
doublets are, v. 31, parallel to v. 30b; v. 34 
to 36b to 35a; vs. 41, 43b, 44 to v. 

40 (Joseph’s rule is stated four times, so that 
repetition cannot be escaped by parcelling it 
between E and 0); v. 49 to v. 48; vs. 65,56a to 
54b (the universality of the famine repeated 
three times including 67b). While it is claimed 


that these indicate two narrators, Dillmann 
admits that there are no criteria by wliich to 
distinguish which is B ar^d which J. The 
further occurrence of words in this chapter 
which according to critical ruh s should 
belong to P, e. g., vs. 8,24 in the 

Pentateuch besides only Ex. 7:11,22; 8:3,14,16; 
9:11, all P; 0. T. besides only Lev. 

6 :21,23, P ; I^Dp v. 47 in 0. T. besides only Lev. 
2:2; 6:12; 6:8, and the correspondng verb only 
Lev. 2:2; 5:12; Nuno. 5:26, all P, leads one to 
doubt the value of criteria in other cases which 
the critics can thus disregard at pleasure. 


On the whole, then, the critical partition of chs. 37-41 rests upon alleged 
inconsistencies in the narrative which plainly do not exist as the text now stands, 
but which the critics themselves create by arbitrary erasures and forced interpre- 
tations. The literary proof oi^ered of the existence of different documents is of 
the scantiest kind. There are no indications of varying diction of any account. 
And the attempt to bridge the chasms in the documents by means of a supposed 
parallel narrative, from which snatches have been preserved by B, attributes an 
unaccountable procedure to him, and falls to pieces at once upon examination. 

There are three staple arguments, by which the critics attempt to show that 
there was in the sources, from which E is conjectured to have drawn, a second 
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narrative parallel to that in the existing text. Each of them is built upon a state 
of facts antagonistic to the hypothesis, which they ingeniously seek to wrest in 
its favor by assuming the truth of the very thing to be proved. 

1. Pacts, which are essential to the narrative, could not, it is said, have 
failed to appear in either document; it must be presumed, therefore, that each 
narrator recorded them. 

But the perpetual recurrence of such serious gaps in the so-called documents, 
which the critics are by every device laboring to construct, tends rather to show 
that no such documents ever really had any separate existence. That these gaps 
are due to omissions by E is pure assumption with no foundation but the 
unproved hypothesis which it is adduced to support ; an assumption, moreover, 
at variance with the conduct repeatedly attributed to E in other places, where to 
relieve other complications of the hypothesis he is supposed to have scrupulously 
preserved unimportant details from one of his sources, even though they were 
superfluous repetitions of what had already been extracted from another. 

2. When words and phrases, which the critics regard as characteristic of one 
document, are found, as they frequently are, in sections which they assigu to the 
other, it is claimed that E has mixed the texts of the different documents. 

But the obvious and natural conclusion from the fact referred to is, that what 
are affirmed to be characteristic words of different documents, are freely used by 
the same writer. The allegation that E had anything to do with the matter, is an 
assumption which has no other basis than the hypothesis which it is brought to 
support. It is plain that any conceit whatever could be carried through success- 
fully, if every deviation from its requirements was sufficiently explained by refer- 
ring it to E. 

3. Whenever a thought is repeated or dwelt upon for the sake of giving it 
more emphatic expression, the critics scent a doublet, affirming that E has 
appended to the statement in one document the corresponding statement con- 
tained in the other. 

But here again the agency of E is pure assumption based on the hypothesis 
in whose interest it is alleged. That a writer should use more amplitude and ful- 
ness in describing matters of special moment is quite intelligible. But why a 
compiler like E should encumber the narrative by reduplicating what he has 
already drawn from one source by the equivalent language of another, or why, if 
this is his method in the instances adduced, he does not consistently pursue it in 
others, it does not appear. 

What are so confidently paraded as traces or indications of some missing por- 
tion of a critical document are accordingly rather to he esteemed indications that 
the documents of the critics are a chimera. 
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1. LANGUAdB OF P.* 


OliB WOKDS. 

(1) nnSn seev.,p.m 
The following words not In the list VI., p. S, 
might with propriety have been urged as be- 
longing to P by critical rules. 

, 87 :3, only besides in Hex., Num. 13:32; 
14:36.87 P. 

, with acc. pers., 87 :4, only besides Num, 
26:3 P. 


DVT;; 87:31, only besides in Hex. in 

the ritual law, where it occurs repeatedly, 
Lev. 4:23; 9:3; 16:6; 23:9; Hum. chs. 7, 15,28, 
29; nowhere else in 0. T., except Ezek. 43:22; 
45:23, where it is borrowed from the Penta- 
teuch. 

41:60 has the same fulness of expression 
which in 16:15; 21:3 is said to be a mark of P. 


2. LAHGtTAGE OP J.^ 


Onn WOBDS. 

(1) 'U1 explained above under 

Section 6, Language of J. (2) Ifcyh (-relative) 
Sect. 8. Lang, of J. (3) mm V., p. 166, (36). 

(4) f|D’' Sect. 2, Lang, of J. (6) Sect. 

8, Langf. of E. (6) V., p. 166. (7) Han 

Sect. 4, Lang, of J. (8) HI Sect. 6, Lang, of 
J* (9) nin*' see Preliminary Bemarks, Ho. 8. 
(10) Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (11) Sect. 7, 
Lang, of J. (12) mH V., p.l56. (13) 
always referred to J. (14) p Y., p. 155. (15) 
'JJH repeatedly in both J and E and once in 
P, Y., p. 174, 6:17, (16) p5 Sect. 8, Lang, of 
J. (17) rpblTD Sect. 7, Lang, of J. *(18) 

|n V., p. 175, 6:6-8. (19) ^^1:3 Sect. 6, Lang, of 
J. (20) nm Sect. 2, Lang, of J. (21) 16: 

6; 88:16 J; 31:15; 60:20; Hum. 28:9 B; Lev. 7: 
18; 17:4; 26:27,31,60,62 ; 27:18,23; Hum. 18:27, 
30 P, besides occurring frequently In P in a 
derived sense. (22) 89:9 J; 20:6; 22:12 

B; 22:16 B; all in Hex. (23) nHID-HS'’ 12:11; 
39:6 J; 29:17; 41:2,4 B; all in Hex. (24) mn 
4:21 Ji; 89:12; Josh. 8:8,23 J; Hum. 6:13; 81: 
27 P: all in Hex.' except Deuteronomy, 

Hew Wokds. 

(1) 87:83hto; 44;28hte; 49:27 J; Ex. 22:12 

E. Derivatives adj., Gen. 8:11 J; 
(poetic) Gen. 49:9 J; Hum. 23:24 E; HSm 


Gen. 31:39; Bi. 22:12,30 B; Lev. 7:24; 17:16; 
22:8P. 

(2) IDl m. recognize, 87:32,83; 38:25,26 J; 27: 
23; 81:82; Beut. 88:9 B; 42:7,8hf«, the critics 
give V. 7 to J, V. 8 to E. 

Babb and Poetic Wobds. 

Words that a writer scarcely ever uses afford 
of course no indication of his ordinary style. 

(1) 38:1 this construction does not 
occur again in 0. T. 

(2) D'T;^ nna 88:14 ; the “entrance to 
Bnalm “ does not chance to be spoken of else- 
where, but nnD is of repeated occurrence in 
J, B and P; it is used precisely as here, Josh. 
20:4P, 

(8) 88;14; nowhere else In O. T. in 

this sense. 

(4) phlj? 88:17,18,20; nowhere else in 0. T. 

(5) mon m:i 89:20.21,22,23 J; 40:8,6 claimed 
to be insertions from J in an B context; no- 
where else in 0. T. 

(6) SDinn 37:18; nowhere else in Hex.; the 
prsi occurs Hum, 26:18 P. 

(7) nniH 87:25; nowhere else in Hex. 

(8) D'JUT 88:24; nowhere else in Hex. 

(9) ;;y| 87:26 J; Ex. 18:21 E; all in Hex. 

(10) 88:21Z)te,22; all in Hex. except 
Deut. 28 :i£ 


3. LAHGUAGB OP E.* 


OuD Wobds. 

How utterly the critics have failed to make 
out a separate diction for B appears from the 
fact that every one of these words with a soli- 
tary exception occurs likewise in O’ orP: and 


the great majority of them have been pre- 
viously adduced as characteristic of J. 

(1) Dlbn is by rule referred to B, yet it oc- 
curs Hum. 12:6 J (according toDlllmann) Sect. 
6, Lang, of E. (2) HI see Lang, of J (Immedi- 


* The numbers are those of Hebraioa, Vol. VI., Ho. 1, and the following references are to 
explanations already made. 
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ately preceding) No. 8. (3) Lang, of J, 
No. 16. (4) DID V., p. 165, Lang, of J. (5) 
mh>n 87:19 B; 24:66 J; aUinO.T. (6) T dW 
Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (T) D'’nbfc< see Preliminary 
Remarks, No, 3. (8) j;nD Sect. 7, Lang, of 
J. (9) V., p. 164, Lang, of J; 41:33; 

46:4 B; 8:15; 4:26; 80:40; 48:14,17, J, all in 
Genesis; besides other passages it is found in 
Bx. 7 :23, which Dillmann refers to B, jalicher 
to J, and Wellhansen to P. (10) 41:16, 

44 B; 14:24 B (Dillmann), but other critics an 
independent source; Num. 6:20; Josh. 22:19 
P. (11) nhnn:^ sect. 5, Lang, of J. (12) 
Sect. 3, Lang, of J, 6:5-8. (13) D’Tl SlHD 41:49 
B section, though Kautzsch and others cutout 
this clause and give it to J; 22;1Y Bor J; 82; 
13 J; Josh. 11:4 D; all in Hex. (14) SlH 28:6; 
41:49 B; 11:8; 18:11; Bx. 9 : 29,33,34 ; 14:12 J; 
Num. 9:13 P. (15) r\pr\ 20:13; 21:14; 87:15; 
Ex. 28:4, Sect. 6, Lang, of B. Absolutely the 
only one in this entire number, which happens 
not to be found in any but an B section. (16) 
nS’it 87 :16 B, nowhere else so spelled in Hex., 
as see Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (37) 

29:17; 41:2,4 E; 12:11; 89:16 J. (18) D;;3 V., 
p. 166, Lang, of J; D'.DJJ|) in Hex. only 27:36; 
48:10 J; Nnm. 20:11 B, where Dillmann sus- 
pects that it was Inserted by R. 

New Words. 

(1) D^pD 31:39; 87:16,16; Ex. 10:11; 83:7 E; 
48:9,30; Bx. 2:15; 4:24 J; Bx. 4:19 J (Dillmann), 
B (Wellhansen); Josh. 2:22 JE; Josh. 22:23 R; 
Lev. 19:31; Num. 16:10; 85:23 P. 

(2) piniD 22:4; 87:18; Ex. 2:4; 20:21; 24:1 
E; Ex. 20:18 J (Dillmann). 

(3) 81:9,16; 87:22; Ex. 8:8; 5:23; 18:4,8, 
9,10bf« ; Josh. 9:26; 24:10 E; 32:12; 87:21; Ex. 
2:19; 12:27 J; Josh. 2:13 JE; Ex. 6:6; Num. 
36:25; Josh. 22:31P. 


(4) |KD Ex. 22:16bis; Num. 20:21; 22:13,14 E; 
Gen. 87:86; 39:8; 48:19; Ex. 4:23: 7:14; 10:8; 
16:28 J; adjective, Bx. 7:27; 9;2; 10:4 J. 

87:36; 42:38; 44:29,31; Num. 16:30, 

33 J. 

(6) 'D’1p 41:6,23,27 E; Bx. 10:18Ws,- 14:21 J. 

(7) *70;? 41:61B; Num. 28:21 B (Dillmann), J 
(Wellhausen). 

(8) trade in grain, 41:56,57; 48:2,3,5,10 B; 
42:6,7; 48:2,4,20,22; 44:26; 47:14 J. 

(9) p31 41:32; Bx. 8:22; 19:11,16 E; Bx, 84:2; 
Josh. 8:4 J. 

(10) hjm 40:10; Num. 18:23,24 B; Deut. 82: 
82 J. 

Rare and Poetio Words. 

(1) [nriD 40:6,8,12,18; 41:11 E; all in 0. T. 

(2) 40:11 B; all in O. T. 

(3) 41 :23 B; all in 0. T. 

(4) e?an 41:34 b; aiim o.t. 

(6) 41:43 B; all in O.T. 

(6) 41:47 E; aoEuerat, but according to 
Gesen. pop, Lev. 2:2; 6:12; 6:8 P, from pop, 
Lev. 2:2; 6:12; Num. 6:26 P. 

(7) dSs Und 87:7B; na‘7l< 87 :7 (four times) 
all in Hex. 

(8) inX 41;2,18E; aUinHex. 

(9) 40:6 B; all in Hex. 

(10) 40:10,12; all in Hex, 

(11) p post 40:13; 41:18B; with slightly mod- 
ified sense applied to the hme or support of the 
laver. Ex. 80:18 and repeatedly in P, 

(12) 41:2,4,5,7,18,20E; all In Hex. 

(13) rjlty 41:6,23,27 B; all in Hex. 

(14) (with nn) 41:8 B; all in Hex. 

(16) piVni, 41:14 B; all In Hex. 

(16) (as verb) 41:32 B; all in Hex. 

(17) r\W^ 41:61 E; alUu Hex. 

(18) n:i*1 41:42 B; all in Hex. 


SECTION XI. GENESIS 42: 1-46; 34. 

1. Chapter 42-44. 

The critics tell us that ch, 42, which records the first journey of Jacob’s sons 
to Egypt is by E, and chs. 4B, 44, their second journey is by J. Yet the second 
journey implies the first and is filled throughout with numerous and explicit 
allusions to it. It was, 4B:2, after they had eaten up the com already brought 
*3 
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that their father urged them to go again. All then, turns upon Joseph’s having 
required them to bring Benjamin, vs. 3-11. Repeated reference is made to the 
money returned in their sacks, vs. 12,15,18-23 ; 4:4::8, and to Simeon’s detention, 
vs. 14,23. Jacob’s sense of bereavement, v. 14, corresponds with previous state- 
ments, 42:36; 37:34,35. Joseph speaks of their father and youngest brother, of 
whom they had previously told him, vs. 27-29. They bow before him in fulfil- 
ment of his dreams, vs. 26,28. Joseph orders their money to be replaced in their 
sacks, 44:1, as before. And Judah’s touching address to Joseph, 44:18-34, recites 
anew the circumstances of their former visit together with their father’s grief at 
the loss of Joseph. It is dijOScult to see how two parts of the same narrative 
could be more closely bound together. 

Nevertheless it is maintained that all these allusions to what took place in 
the former journey are not to the record given of it in ch. 42, but to a quite differ- 
ent narrative ; that a careful consideration of chs. 43, 44 will show that they are 
not the sequel of ch. 42, but of a parallel account by J, which no longer exists 
indeed, inasmuch as R did not think fit to preserve it, but which can be substan- 
tially reconstructed from the hints and intimations in these chapters them- 
selves, and must have varied from that of E in several particulars. R is here as 
always the scape goat on whose head these incongruities are laid, though no very 
intelligible reason can be given why he should have constructed this inimitable 
history in such a disjointed manner. And it is likewise strange that the discrep- 
ancies between the two narratives so strenuously urged by Wellhausen and Dill- 
mann seem to have escaped the usually observant eye of Hupfeld, who makes no 
mention of them. As Ilgen, Be Wette and Gramberg had raised the same diffi- 
culties before, Hupf eld’s silence can only mean that he did not deem them worth 
repeating. Knobel, though ready enough to undertake a critical division else- 
where, insists upon the unity of chs. 42-45, and maintains that the charge of 
inconsistencies is unfounded. The same judgment, one would think, must be 
formed by any candid person. The alleged discrepancies are the following : 

1. In J, 43:3, it is Judah, whereas in E, 42:37, it is Reuben, who becomes 
surety for Benjamin’s safe return. 

But these do not exclude each other. Why should not more than one of 
Jacob’s sons have sought to influence him in a case of such extreme importance 
to them all ? If Reuben had pleaded without effect, why should not Judah renew 
the importunity, as the necessity became more urgent ? It is here precisely as 
with the separate proposals of Reuben and Judah, 37:21,26, which, as we have 
seen, the critics likewise seek, without reason, to array against each other. Reu- 
ben’s allusion, 42:28, to his interference in that instance implies that his remon- 
strance was not heeded, and that his brothers were responsible for Joseph’s death, 
which he sought to prevent. As the critics represent the matter this was not the 
case. At Reuben’s instance they put Joseph in a pit instead of shedding his 
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blood. IsTow if, as tbe critics will have it, Midianite merchants found him there 
and carried him off in the absence of the brothers, the latter had no more to do 
with his disappearance than Reuben had. Reuben’s unresisted charge that the 
rest were guilty of Joseph’s death, in which he was not himself implicated, finds 
no explanation upon the critics’ version of the story. It is only when the sun- 
dered parts of the narrative are brought together, and it is allowed to stand in its 
complete and proper form, that Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelites at the sugges- 
tion of Judah, while Reuben supposed him to be still in the pit, that his words 
have any meaning. Ko difficulty is created by Reuben’s speaking of his blood as 
required. The brothers imagined him to be no longer living. Judah, who coun- 
selled the sale, speaks of him as dead, 4:4:;20. Ry selling him into bondage, they 
had as they thought procured his death. 

It is further claimed that 

2. J knows nothing of Simeon’s detention related by E, 42:19,24. Judah 
nowhere alluded to it in arguing with his father, 4B:3-10, when he might have 
urged the prospect of releasing Simeon as an additional reason for their speedy 
return ; nor does he refer to it in his address to Joseph, 44:18-34. 

But the supreme interest on both these occasions centered about Benjamin. 
Would his father consent to let him go ? Would Joseph allow him to return to 
his father ? These were the questions quite apart from the case of Simeon, so 
that in dealing with them there was no occasion to allude to him. But Simeon 
is directly spoken of twice in ch. 43. When Jacob is starting them on their 
return he prays, v. 14, God Almighty give you mercy before the man, that he 
release unto you your other brother and Benjamin.” And, v. 23, when they reach 
the house of Joseph, the steward “brought Simeon out unto them.” These 
explicit allusions to Simeon’s imprisonment are evaded by declaring them to be 
interpolations from E. The argument for suppressing them may be fairly stated 
thus : because Simeon is not referred to where there is no occasion for speaking 
of him, therefore the mention which is made of him in the proper place cannot 
be an integral part of the text. In other words, whatever the critics desire to 
eliminate from a passage, is eliminated without further ceremony by declaring it 
spurious. If it does not accord with their theory, that is enough ; no other proof 
is necessary. 

The further allegation that 42:88 is not the direct reply to v. 37, because 
Simeon is not spoken of in it, is futile on its face ; for as Reuben makes no allu- 
sion to him in his proposal, there is no reason why Jacob should do so in his 
answer. Nevertheless the critics tell us that E’s narrative is abruptly broken off 
at 42:37 and left incomplete. No response is made to Reuben at all ; and we 
have no means of knowing whether Jacob acceded to his request, or on what 
terms. Instead of this R introduces an irrelevant verse (v. 38) from J, which in 
its original connection was a reply to something quit© distinct from the words by 
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which it is here preceded. All this confusion (where in reality no confusion 
exists) is created by the critical necessity of assigning v. 38 to J since the words 
“ if mischief befall him, ye shall bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave ’’ are identical with 4:4:;29,31 and must obviously be from the same writer. 

3. “ In ch. 42 Joseph will by detaining Simeon, compel the brothers at all 
events to come back again with or without Benjamin; in ch. 43sq., on the con- 
trary, he forbids them to come back, if Benjamin is not with them. In ch. 42 they 
are treated as spies, at first they are all put in prison together and then only set 
free on bail to bring Benjamin, and thus confirm the truth of their declarations ; 
but in ch. 43sq., they do not go back to Egypt from the moral obligation of clear- 
ing themselves and releasing. Simeon, but wait till the corn is all gone and the 
famine constrains them. The charge that they were spies was not brought 
against the brothers at all according to 43:5-7 ; 44:18sqq.; it was not this which 
induced them, as in ch. 42, to explain to Joseph, who and whence they really 
were, and thus involuntarily to make mention of Benjamin, but Joseph directly 
asked them, Is your father yet alive ? have ye another brother ? and then com- 
manded them not to come into his presence again without him.”* 

All this is only an attempt to create a conflict where there is none. One part 
of a transaction is set in opposition to another equally belonging to it. One motive 
is arrayed against another, as though they were incompatiblai, when both were 
alike operative. When Joseph told his brothers that they must verify their 
words by Benjamin’s coming or be considered spies, 42:15,16,20,34, he in effect 
told them that they should not see his face again unless Benjamin was with them. 
They delay their return until the com was all used up, because nothing less than 
imminent starvation will induce Jacob, who has already lost two sons, to risk the 
loss of his darling. That Joseph directly interrogated them about their father 
and brother is not expressly said in ch. 42 ; but as the entire interview is not nar- 
rated, there is nothing to forbid it. The critics do not themselves insist on the 
absolute conformity of related passages unless they have some end to answer by it. 
The words of Beuben as reported 42:22 are not identical with those Ascribed to 
him 37:22; and nothing is said in ch. 37 of Joseph’s beseeching his brothers in 
the anguish of his soul, as 42:21. Jacob’s sons m rehearsing their experience to 
their father. . ,omit his first proposition to keep all of them but one and their three 
days’ imprisonment, and add that if they prove true, he would offer them the 
trade of Egypt. ”t Judah, in relating the words of his father, 44:27-29, does not 
limit himself to language which, according to 43:2sqq., he uttered on the occasion 
referred to. In these instances the critics find no discrepancies within the 
limits of the same document but count it sufficient that the general sense is pre- 


* Weilhausen, Comp. d. Hexateuchs^ p. 56. 
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served. If they would but interpret with equal candor elsewhere their imaginary 
difiSculties would all melt away. 

4. A discrepancy is alleged regarding the money found in the sacks. Accord- 
ing to 43:21 J, the discovery was made at the lodging on their way home, hut 
according to 42:85 E, after their arrival home and in the presence of tlieir father. 

It is to be observed, however, that these are not variant statements of the 
historian. In the former passage he is repeating what the brothers said to 
Joseph’s steward, which makes a material diference. The historian’s own 
account of the matter clears up the difficulty entirely. One of the brothers, on 
opening his sack at the lodging, 42:27sq., found his money and reported the fact 
to the rest, whereat they were greatly alarmed. But it was not until they 
emptied their sacks after reaching home, v. 85, that they and their father ascer- 
tained to their alarm and to his that each of them had brought his money back. 
In making their apology subsequently to Joseph’s steward, it was of no conse- 
quence for them to relate in detail just when and where these successive discov- 
eries were made. The one important fact was that they all found their money in 
their sacks, and they link this with the first discovery, which so excited them at 
the lodging. Their statement, though not minutely accurate, was yet for their 
purpose substantially true. 

The critics, however, refuse to accept this obvious explanation. They claim 
that 42:27,28 does not belong to E’s narrative, but has been inserted by R from 
an assumed parallel account by J. If these verses are excluded from E’s text, 
he makes no mention of any discovery at the lodging. J alone speaks of money 
being found there ; according to E, they first find their money all together at 
home. It is further alleged, 42:27,28 has been altered by R. In its original 
form as a part of J’s text, it must have corresponded with 43:21, and have stated 
that not one of the brothers merely but all of them found their money in their 
sacks at the lodging. If one opened his sack to give his ass provender, must not 
the rest have done the same and made the same discovery ? and especially as they 
were so agitated by the fact that one had found his money in his sack, would not 
the rest have made instant search in theirs ? But all this conjectural reasoning 
does not change the fact. The statement of the history is that one found his 
money at the lodging and all found theirs when they reached home. Whether 
both these items belong to the same document or not, there is no conflict between 
them. And the critics can scarcely be accorded the privilege of changing the 
text ad libitum for the sake of creating a discrepancy where there is none and 
thus manufacturing an argument for variant narratives and separate documents. 

An argument is brought from the language of these verses to confirm these 
critical assertions ; hut it is altogether inconclusive. 
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According to Dillmann 42:37 means 

the first in order, implying that tlie rest subse- 
gnently did the same; it rather denotes the 
one who performed the action referred to, 
definitely conceived as 3 Kgs. 6:3,6. It is 
claimed that the language of these verses is 
that of J, as shown by S^1£)DD , [l^D , JinnDt< . 

fodder and lodging-place are the 
proper words to express those ideas and can- 
not be regarded as characterizing any partic- 
ular writer. The former is used four times in 
the Hex., twice in this narrative, 42:37; 48:34, 
and twice in the story of Abraham’s servant, 
24:36,33. The latter also occurs twice in this 
narrative, 42:37 ; 48:31, and in two passages 
besides in the Hex., Ex. 4:34; Josh. 4:3,8. 
More stress is laid on nilJlDK sacHj a word 
peculiar to this narrative, which is claimed Tor 
J, while B's word for the same is pjy. The 
latter properly denotes the coarse material 
from which sacks and the dress of mourners 

Turther proof that ch. 42 is from E 
language of these chapters, but with no 

E calls Benjamin ‘iS’ 42:33, but J *1;;^ 48:8; 
44:33-34. J, however, likewise calls him *i4'’ 
44:30, and uses the same word repeatedly else- 
where, e. g., 82:33; 33:1-14 (9 times), while E 
uses with equal frequency, 14:34; 21:13- 
30 (6 limes), ch. 22 (5 times), etc., etc. 

E says ripp** 42:1,4,39,36, hut J Sx'lty’ 48:6,8, 
11. Dillmann u nder takes to carry consistently 
through the rule laid down by Wellhausen,* 
but which through the fault of R he admits 
has not been strictly observed,! viz,, that after 
86:10 J calls the patriarch Israel, B calls him 
Jacob, but his sons the sons of Israel, while 
P continues to speak of Jacob and the sons of 
Jacob. Whence results this curious circum- 
stance; P 86:10 and E 32:39 (so Dill.) record the 
change of name to Israel but never use it; J 
alone makes use of it and he does not record 
the change at all. There is a singular incon- 
sistency likewise in the conduct of R. P alone 
mentions the change in the names of Abraham 
and Sarah, 17:5,15, but R is so concerned to 
have the documents uniform in this respect 


* Composition des Hexatewhs, p. 69. 


were made, and is then applied to anything 
made of this material. from PlDD to 

expand is the specific term for a bag or sack. 
The grain sacks are first mentioned 42:35, 
where the general term '‘Sd vessel is used 
together with p£y ; then in vs. 37,38 pty to- 
getner with DriDDi^; in v. 35 pty alone, and 
thenceforward JirUlDK as the proper and 
specific term is steadfastly adhered to in the 
rest of the narrative throughout chs. 43 and 
44. That this affords no argument for sunder- 
ing vs. 37,28 from their present connection and 
assigning them to another writer is obvious, 
since both ply and occur there to- 
gether; moreover in the last clause of 

V. 38 forbids it being assigned to J. Dillmann 
evades these difficulties by assuming that these 
verses have been manipulated by R, who in- 
serted piy and transposed the unwelcome 
clause from its original position after v. 35. 
What cannot a critic prove with the help of R ? 

and chs. 43, 44 from J is sought from the 
great success. 

that from this point onward he alters these 
names in J and B to correspond with P ; why 
does he not here in like manner bring P and 
B into correspondence with J ? And it is only 
by palpable forcing that Dillmann succeeds in 
uniformly assigning to J; see e. g. 45; 

37,38 ; 46:3,3; 47:37 ; 48:3,8,11,31. Wellhauseu, 
Kautzsch and other critics abandon the at- 
tempt as hopeless. At this period of transition 
when the family is branching out into the na- 
tion these two names seem to be used inter- 
changeably, the distinction lying purely In the 
writer’s point of view. The patriarch is called 
by his personal name Jacob when he is re- 
garded strictly as an individual; he is called 
Israel when he is regarded as the head and 
representative of the chosen race, of. 46:8. 

E says pty, J finriDt? for sack; explained 
above. 

E says pxn liy‘’«n 42:30,83; J simply 
48:3,5,6,7,13,14; 44:26, The full phrase 
“ the man, the lord of the land ” was necessary 
at first in order to indicate the person in- 

t Page 60. 
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tended; its constant repetition afterwards 
would be cumbrous. In like manner “the 
man who was over Joseph’s house,” 4a :16,19 is 
simply called “the man,” v. 17. The plur. 
const. is used in a sing-ular sense but 
once besides in the Pent., 39:20, where it is at- 
tributed to J. 

E has ‘IDt^D 42:17,19 as 40:3,4,7; 41:10, while 
J has inon nu 39 : 20 - 33 ; but the latter also 
occurs in an E context 40:3,6, only the clause 
containing^ it is cut out and assigned to J be- 
cause of this very phrase. 

E has the prolonged form of the fern. plur. 
suf. nibp 42:36, as 21:29; 81:6; 41:21; but J 
has the same n|Dn^ for |Dn'_ 30:41. 

42:25 E as 46:21; Josh. 9:11; but so J 
27:3; Ex. 12:39; all in Hex. except Josh. 1:11 
B. 

nny 42:211bl8E; but so J Deut. 31:17,21; all in 
Hex. 

*^DT 42:9 E as 40:14M8,23; 41:9; Ex. 20:8(?), 
24; 23:13; but so J Ex. 13:8; 32:13; Lev. 26:42 
(three times), 46(?); Num. 11:5; 16:39,40, andP 
8:1; 9:15,16; 19:29; 30:22; Ex. 2:24; 6:5; Num. 
5:15(?); 10:9(?); all in Pont, except Be ut. 

hjM claimed for J, 48:2,4,20,22; 44:1,26 in 
distinction from 13 E 41:36,49; 42:3,25; 45:23; 
but the former occurs in E 41 :35ibi8, 38,48 hia; 
42:7,10; 47:24 unless the clauses containing it 
are arbitrarily severed from their context. 

11’’ and min are said to be used by J of 
going to Egypt 37:26; 89:1; 43:11,15,20,22 ; 44: 
21,23,26, but by E 87:28; but 11’ is SO 

used in E 42:2,3 and in J 42:6; cf. 48:1. 

The divine names give no help to the critics 
in these chapters. D'’nb^ occurs once in E 42 : 
18, but three times in J 42:28; 43:29; 44:16 and 
’’1i;y once in a J context 48:14, R is in- 


voked to relieve the difaoulty In 42:28 and 48: 
14; while in 48:29; 44:16 the critical principle 
is abandoned, which traces the occurrence of 
to the particular document in which it 
is found, and it is confessed that its employ- 
ment is due to the distinctive usage of the 
word itself. is used because Joseph Is 

addressed, who is acting the part of an Egyp- 
tian governor. This of course accounts 
equally for 42:18, where Joseph is the speaker. 
In 42 :28 the Implied contrast is between divine 
and human agency, cf. 4:26. In 48:14 the spe- 
cial appeal is to God’s omnipotence. 

The attempt to establish a parallel narrative 
to ch. 42 for J and to chs. 48, 44 for B rests on 
very slender grounds. Snatches of the former 
are suspected in 42 :2a,4b,6,7,10,27sq„38, and of 
the latter in 48:14,23b. 42 :2a is alleged to be su- 
perfluous beside la, which it is not ; 4b is given 
to J because of and Nip , though these 
are found as well in E; v. 6 because of 
which occurs nowhere else in the Hex., and 
notwithstanding the plain allusion to Joseph’s 
dreams in the last clause; “he knew them but 
made himself strange to them” in v. 7 because 
of the repetition in v. 8, which, however, is for 
the sake of adding a contrasted thought, and 
the removal of this clause leaves the following 
words, “spake roughly unto them,” unex- 
plained, so that Dillmann finds It necessary to 
transpose them after 9a; v. 10 because of 
SjDN , though this is equally found in E ; vs. 
27sq„38 for reasons already sufficiently dis- 
cussed; 48:14,23b are cut out of their connec- 
tion and given to E, because they flatly con- 
tradict the critical allegation that J knows 
nothing of Simeon’s imprisonment and that 
he never says Bl Shaddai. 


2. Chapter 45. 

This chapter is mainly assigned to E on the ground of alleged discrepancies 
with what precedes and follows. How, it is said, could Joseph ask, v. 3, whether 
his father was yet living after his own previous inquiry, 43:27,28, and Judah’s 
speech, 44:18-34, as reported by J ? The suggestion only shows how utterly this 
cold and captious criticism is out of sympathy with the writer and with the whole 
situation. Joseph’s heart is bursting with long suppressed emotion. He had 
asked about the old man of whom they spake. He can maintain this distance 
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and reserve no longer. With the disclosure “ I am Joseph,” his first utterance 
follows the bent of his affections, “ How is my father 

Again it is objected that Pharaoh had bidden Joseph bring his father with 
his household to Egypt, promising him the good of the land, 45:17,18 ; yet, 47:1, 
Joseph announces their coming to Pharaoh, as though he had never heard of it 
before ; they petition, v. 4, to be allowed to dwell in Goshen, and Pharaoh grants 
it, V. 6, without any allusion to his previous invitation and promise. 

But there is no implication in this last act that the first had not preceded it. 
All proceeds quite naturally in the narrative. At the first intimation of the pres- 
ence of Joseph’s brethren Pharaoh asks them to Egypt to share the good of the 
land, assigning them no residence, and only offering subsistence in this time of 
scarcity. Upon their actual arrival Joseph notifies Pharaoh of the fact and pre- 
sents his brethren to him with the request that they may dwell in Goshen as best 
suited to their occupation. And when this is granted he presents his aged father 
to the king. All is as consistent and natural as possible. 

While the grounds of division are thus flimsy, there are various passages in 
the chapter which are clearly at variance with the hypothesis of the critics, since 
what they allege to be criteria of distinct documents whether in language or in 
the contents of the narrative are here inseparably blended. Their only resource 
here as elsewhere is to interpret these damaging clauses as insertions by B, which 
they accordingly cut out of their proper connection and assign to J as though they 
were scraps taken from a supposed parallel narrative of his. 


Verse la is given to J because of p£3i<Jin » 
only besides in Hex. 48:31J, but lb closely 
connected with it to E because of only 

besides in O. T, Num. 12:6 E. 

Verse 2 is declared superfluous in its connec- 
tion beside v. 16. But it is not. The action 
progresses regularly. Joseph’s weeping was 
heard by those outside, v. 3, but the occasion 
of it became Iknown subseanently, v. 16. 

Verse 4b, the sale of Joseph into Egypt is in 
the wrong document; of course excision is 
necessary. 

Verse 6 Is a singular medley; no two suc- 
cessive clauses can be assigned to the same 
document. The first clause J as 6:6; 

34:7; the second, only besides in 

0, T. 31:35 E; the third, sale of Joseph J; the 
fourth, B. 

Verse 7a repeats 5b, but occurs in 

both, compelling the critics to give both to 
E and so confess that repetition is not proof 


of a doublet, or else, as Kautzsoh proposes, to 
change one D'’nbi< to nUT’ and throw the 
blame on R. 

Verse 10, Joseph’s naming Goshen as their 
place of abode is Implied in 46:28 J, where Ja- 
cob goes directly thither. It is hence severed 
from its connection and given to J in whole or 
in part, while its minute enumeration of par- 
ticulars is such as is elsewhere held to charac- 
terize P in distinction from both J and E. 

Verse 13 is assigned to J because of as 

89:1, and because it repeats v. 9; so v. 14 be- 
cause of Sai as 88:4; 46:39, while 

V. 16, a part of the same scene is given to E. 
Wellhausen by comparisou with 88 :4 tries to 
establish a diversity between J and E in the 
construction of pWHi , a conclusion which DiU- 
mann thinks “ weak in its feet.” 

Verse 38 Is the response to v. 37, but one 
verse has “Jacob” and must be assigned to B, 
while the other has “Israel” and is given to J, 
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It is apparent here as in many other cases that the assignment of verses and 
clauses is simply the enforcement noUm volem of an arbitrary determination of 
the critics. Ho one would dream of sundering these mutually unrelated scraps 
from the rest of the chapter, with which they are closely connected, but for the 
application of alleged criteria which the critics have devised in other places in 
framing their hypothesis. These are carried rigidly through at whatever disturb- 
ance of the connection or havoc of the sense, because to abandon them would be 
to give up the hypothesis. The very least that can be said is that this mjncing 
work, to which the critics find themselves compelled to resort to so great an 
extent in Genesis and increasingly so in the books that follow, lends no support 
to the hypothesis, but is simply a dead weight upon it. The hypothesis is plainly 
not an outgrowth of this and similar chapters, but is obtruded upon them, and 
the only question is how much lumber of this sort it can carry without signally 
breaking down. 

Elohim occurs four times in this chapter, vs. 6,7 ,8,9, in the address of Joseph 
to his brothers. As he is no longer acting the part of an Egyptian, he might have 
spoken of Yahweh as consulting for the welfare of the chosen race. But Elohim 
is equally appropriate, since the prominent thought here and throughout the his- 
tory of Joseph is that it is God not man who guided the course of events, v. 8 ; 
50:20. 


3. Chapter 46. 

Yerses 1-5 are assigned to E except la which is given to J because of 
“ Israel ” and ‘‘ took his journey ” This affords an opportunity for creat- 

ing a discrepancy. Jacob starts in E, v. 6, from Beersheba, in J from some other 
place, presumably Hebron, 37:14, and takes Beersheba on his way. It scarcely 
need be stated that the discrepancy is purely the result of the critical partition, 
and has no existence in the text itself. In v. 2 “Elohim” and “visions of the 
night,” E,* conflict with “Israel” a mark of J. The difficulty is adjusted by 
erasing the unwelcome name and tracing its insertion to B. 

Yerses 6,7 are attributed to P for reasons already considered, YI, p. 191. P’s 
last generally acknowledged statementf is, 37:1, that, in contrast to Esau’s 
removal to Mt. Seir, 36:6-8, Jacob dwelt in the land of Canaan. And yet here 
follows without a word of explanation the removal of Jacob and Ms family to 
Egypt ; and it comes out in subsequent incidental allusions that Joseph was 
already settled there and married into a priestly family, 46 '20 ,27, that he was 
high in favor with Pharaoh, and it was he who gave his father and his brethren a 
possession in the land of Egypt, 47:7,11. But how all this came about P does not 

* The repetition of the name and the answer '’jjn as Cfen. 22:11; Ex. 8:4 is also claimed for 
E; hnt Gen. 22:11 can only he assigned to B hy manipulating the text and expunging niH’ . 

t Two isolated and unexplained statements of Josephus age, when tending hocks, 87 :S, and 
when standing before Pharaoh, 41 :46, are given to P hy some critics and denied to him hy others. 
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inform us. The critics are greatly exercised to account for so egregious a gap as 
this. Kayser suggests that P was theoretical rather than historical; Noldeke, 
that R omitted P’s account because it was contradictory to E and J ; others, 
because it agreed with theirs. And yet elsewhere R is careful to preserve even 
the smallest scraps of P, though they are quite superfluous beside the more 
extended narratives of E or J, e. g., 19:29, and if we may believe the critics he is 
not deterred by inconsistencies. 

The list of Jacob’s family, vs. 8-27, is a critical puzzle. It is in the style of 
other genealogies attributed to P, and has expressions claimed as his, viz., 
Paddan-aram, v. 15, ‘‘souls,” vs. 15,18,22,26-27, “came out of his loins,” v. 26. 
And yet it has its doublets in P, Ex. 1:1-5 ; 6:14-25 ; Num. 26:5 sqq.; Israel, v. 8, 
is a mark of J ; and, as Kayser affirms, it has too many allusions to J and E to 
admit of their being explained as interpolations. Thus, v. 12, “ Er and Onan, 
etc.,” refers to B8:9 J ; v. 18, “ Zilpah whom Laban gave to Leah,” and v. 25, 
“ Eilhah whom Laban gave unto Rachel ” to 29:24,29^ E ; vs. 20,27, Joseph’s mar- 
riage and sons to 41:60-62 E.f 

But it is alleged, YI, p. 12, that “ P’s statistics seem inconsistent with the 
prophetic stories.” This is based on the assumption, which even 'WellhausenJ 
repels, that every individual person named in the list was born before the migra- 
tion into Egypt. Such an inference might indeed be drawn from 46:8,26 strictly 
taken. But to press the letter of such general statements into contradiction with 
the particulars embraced under them is in violation of the evident meaning of the 
writer. So 46:15 rigorously interpreted would make Leah to have borne thirty- 
three children to Jacob in Paddan-aram, one of whom was Jacob himself. Zilpah, 
V. 18, and Bilhah, v. 25, bare their grandsons as well as their sons. Benjamin is 
included, 35:24,26, among Jacob’s sons born in Paddan-aram, though his birth 
near Ephrath is recorded but a few verses before. The numerical correspondences 
of the table, a total of seventy, the descendants of each maid precisely half those 
of her mistress (Leah 32, Zilpah 16, Rachel 14, Bilhah 7) suggest design and can 
scarcely be altogether accidental. And a comparison of Rum. 26 leads to the 
belief that regard was had to the subsequent national organization in constructing 
this table and that its design was to include those descendants of Jacob from 
whom permanent families or tribal divisions sprang rather than those who 
chanced to have been born before the descent into Egypt. It need not surprise 
us, therefore, if we find a few names of those who were still in the loins of their 
fathers, Heb. 7:9,10, at the time of the migration. It is no departure from the 

*It is with, the view of quietly evading this difficulty that Wellhausen and Dilltnann 
absurdly sunder these verses from the rest of the chapter and give them to P, 

t Also V. 15 Dinah to SO it Kayser and Schrader are correct in referring ch, 84 entire to J. 

i Comiposition d. Bexateuchs, p. 51: “This list once and again hursts through the historic 
hounds of Genesis.” Critical consistency requires this admission from those who assign 87 
and 41:46 to P, VI, p. 1, or this document will he in conflict with itself. 
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usages of Hebrew thought to conceive of unborn children as included in the per- 
sons of their parents, 4:6:4b. 

This view of the design and character of the list relieves it of all difficulty 
that four sons are ascribed to Heuben v. 9, but only two 42:37 ; that, v, 12, 
Hezron and Hamul, grandsons of Judah, are included as substitutes for his two 
deceased sons; and that, v. 21, ten sons of Benjamin are named, though, 43:8; 
44:22, etc., he is called ;* nor does it matter that some of those who are here 
spoken of as sons of Benjamin were really his grandsons, Hum. 26:40; 1 Chron. 
8:3,4. 

The divine names in this chapter are grouped together in the opening verses, 
vs. 1~3. “ The God of his father Isaac,” v. 1, and the God of thy father,” v. 8, 
together with the worship at Beersheba are in evident allusion to the altar built 
there by Isaac and the divine manifestation and promise there made, 26:23-25, 
though it is at variance with critical theories that E should thus refer back to J. 
Had God revealed himself, v. 3, as “Yahweh, the God of thy father,” it would 
have seemed eminently appropriate. But “the God of Isaac” is a designation 
equivalent to Yahweh. And there are special reasons for using the term 
from its association with the name Israel here significantly employed, from its 
allusion to 85:11, where the promise was given on his return to Canaan, which is 
now emphatically repeated as he is about to leave it, and from the meaning of 
the Mighty One with its assurance, just then specially needed, of omnipotent 
protection and blessing, and a like assurance is involved in ’v. 2, the God 

of creation and of universal providence. 


4. LANOUAGE OP P.+ 


OuD Words. 

(1) see VI., p. 117. (3) VI., p. 117. 


Odd Words. 

(1) *131^ trade In grain, Sect. 10, Latig. of E. 
(3) meet, befall, 42:88; 49:1 J; 42:4 (so 
1)111.); Ex. 1:10; 6:3 E; Lev. 10:19 (later addi* 
tions to) P. nnp Gen. 24:13; 27:20; 44:39; 
Num. 11:33 J; Gen. 42:39; Ex. 8:18; Hum. 28: 
3sq.,16sq. B; JSTura. 85:11 P. (3) 131 HI, recog- 
nize, Sect. 10, Lang, of J. (4) Sect. 10, 
Lang, of B. (6) Gen, 48:10 J ; Gen. 
81:43 B; Deut. 82:37 J, all In Hex. (6) 

Sect. 10, Lang, of B. (7) tbBK Sect. 10, Lang. 


(8) [;fl3 VI., p. 117. (4) niDSy nbH) sect. 
7, Lang, of P, (5) D1« p3 Sect. 7, Lang, of P. 

of E. (8) ’SlW Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (9) nSnn3 
V., p. 151, note. (10) Up Sect. 7, Lang, of J. 
(11) Ktyi Sect. 5, Lang, of J. (13) 

V., p. 154. (18) Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (14) 

nnj) V., p. 155. (16) Sect. 5, Lang, of J. 
(16) nin Sect. 3, Lang, of J. (17) 33^1^ V., p. 
156. (18) nipD Sect. 5, Lang, of J. (19) p3;; 
Sect. 6, Lang, of J. 

New Words. 

(1) p0« 12:38; 44:39 J; 42:4 (so Dill.); Ex. 
21:33, 38 E. 


6. LANGUAGE OP J.4 


* fOpn the youngest, 42:13,16, etc., denotes relative not absolute age, and has no reference to 
size. Kehoboam is called 1;?J yowm, 3 Chron. 18:7, when he was upwards of forty years of age, 
12:13. Though Benjamin was tenderly treated as the youngest of the family and Jacob's dar- 
ling, it must not be Inferred that he was still in his boyhood, 
t The numbers are those of Hebbaica, VL, p. 11. 


$ The numbers as VI., p. 14. 
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(5) see alDove under oh. 4:2-44. 

(3) [I^D see above under oh. 42-44 (on 42; 
27,38). 

(4) 48:8; 47:13,34; 60:8 J ; 46:19; 46:6; 60: 
31; Ex. 10:10,34; 12:37; 82:16,17,24,36 E; Num. 
14:3,31; 16:37 JE; Gen. 84:39 R; Num, 81:9,17, 
18 (later constituents of) P. 

(6) riDnDnn 19:16; 48:10; Ex.l2:39 J; all In 
Hex. 

(6) n‘lDT 48:11J; Ex. 16:3 B; alUnHex. 

(7) •':3 43:20; 44:18; Ex. 4:10,13; Num. 12:11; 
Josh. 7:8 J; all in Hex. 

Rabb Words. 

(1) 42:6 J, all In Hex.; “besides only 

Aram, and in late books, but it may here be a 


technical word traditionally preserved, since 
It agrees remarkably with SalatiB or SiUtis, the 
name of the first ruler of the Hyksos in Egypt,” 
Hillmann. 

(2) 42:7J; 42:30E; fern. plur. nowhere 
else. 

(3) nnnDt< see under ch. 42-44 (on 42 :27,28). 

(4) pr 42:88; 44:31J; aUlnHex. 

(6) 43:9; 44:83 J; alllnHex. 

(6) non 48:83 J; all in Hex. 

(7) nR^D 48:12 J ; all in 0. T. 

(8) |1D£DD 48:33 J; all in Hex. 

(9) 1DD 48:80 J; alllnHex. 

aO) p£3Rnn 43:31; 45:1 J; all in Hex. 

(11) 48:34 (three times) J ; all in Hex. 

(13) DD;? 44:13 J ; aU in Hex. 


6. LANGUAGE OP B.* 


Old Words. 

(1) 1315^ huy grain, Sect. 10, Lang, of B. (2) 
referred to B by rule. (3) Sect. 6, 

Lang, of J. (4) P- 164, Lang, of J. (6) 

explained above. (8) V., p. 164, 

Lang, of J. (7) Sect. 6, Lang, of J. 

New Words. 

(1) SjID 42 :9, 11, 14, 16, 80, 31, 34 E; Josh. 2:1; 6: 
32,23 JE; verb Josh. 7:13bis J. 

(3) ‘IDTO 40:3,4,7; 41:10; 42:17,19B; Lev. 24: 
12; Num. 16:84P; all in Hex. 

(3) mif see under ch. 42-44. 

(4) 81:38; 42:86 ; 43:14; Ex. 23:26 B; Gen. 
27:46 JE; Lev. 26:23; Heat. 82:36 J; all In 
Hex. 

(6) 46:3; Ex. 16:16E; alllnHex. 

(6) b:hD 46:11; 47:13; 50:31B; alllnHex. 

(7) Din 46:20 E ; all In Hex. except Deut. 


(8) DID 45:18,30,23 E; 24:10; Ex. 88:19 J; all 
in Hex. except Beut. 

(9) Til 45 ;34 ; Ex. 16 ;14 E ; aU in Hex. except 
once in Beut. 

Rarb Words. 

a> DD 41:35,49; 42:3,26; 46:23E; all in Hex. 

(2) D’lD 42:11,19,81,83,84B; allinO.T. 

(3) jHD 42:16,16E; alllnHex. 

(4) 'll (in an oath) 42 :16,16 E ; all in Hex. 

(6) 42 :19, 88 B; alllnHex. 

(6) '?aK 42!21B; 17:19P; alllnHex. 

(7) n'IS 85:3; i2:21I)l»E; all In Hex. except 
Beut. 

(8) 42;28E; alllnHex. 

(9) 42 ;85 big E; alilnHex. 

(10) n^HD 45:6 E; Lev. 18:10,24 P. 

(11) pD 45;17E; allinO.T. 

02) m'sSri 46 :23 big B ; all in Hex. 

(13) lUD 46‘:26E; all In Hex. 


SEO. 12. 47: 1—60! 26. 

1. Chapter 47. 

The critics here again try to produce two divergent accounts by their usual 
method of making the part stand for the whole, and arrangiag successive inci- 
dents against each other as though they were variant reports of the same transac- 
tion. Joseph first presents five of his brethren to Pharaoh, that they may state 
their occupation and have an appropriate residence assigned them. He then pre- 


* The numbers as VI., p. 16. 
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sents Ms father cama honoris for a formal interview.* This is all natural enough. 
But the critics will have it that there was but one presentation, viz., of the 
brothers, vs. 2sqq. J, or of the father, vs. 7-11 P. Then the words “as Pharaoh 
had commanded,” v. 11, with their evident allusion to vs. 6,6, make it necessary 
to sunder these verses ;t vs. 6b, 6a are given to P and vs. 2-5a,6b retained for J, 
whereupon it is urged as the result of this dissection that what J calls, v. 6b, “ the 
land of Gfoshen ” P calls, v, 11, the land of Bameses, though this latter expression 
occurs but once and is an equivalent designation drawn from the chief city of the 
district. 

Moreover v. 12 must be assigned to E as the fulfilment of the promise, 46:11, 
though E had not recorded the arrival in Egypt. This deprives the contrasted 
passage, vs. 18-26, of its proper connection and the difficulty is to find out where 
it belongs. The criteria of J and E are so intermingled in it that Dillmann thinks 
it necessary to assume that it was vsritten by J on the basis of a previous narra- 
tive by E, which may originally have stood immediately after 41:66, and that it 
has been worked over by B.J Wellhausen takes it to be part of a supposed narra- 
tive by J parallel to that of E in ch. 41- 

Yerse 27b must be assigned to P as it has his characteristic expressions, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is duplicated by Ex. 1:7 P in violation of the critical 
rule so urgently enforced elsewhere, and notwithstanding the fact that it must 
then be severed from 27a, with which it is closely connected, (since “ Israel ” and 
“ land of Goshen ” are marks of J), and attached to v. 11. 

The mention of Jacob’s age? and the term of his residence in Egypt, v. 28, is 
plainly preparatory to vs. 29-31, his charge to Joseph respecting his burial ; but 
as he subsequently gives a like charge to all his sons, 49:29-38, a doublet is once 
more assumed, and the former given to J, and the latter to P. 

Thus a well arranged, well connected narrative is tom to shreds, set at vari- 
ance with itself, and thrown into confusion for the most trivial and inconclusive 
reasons. 


* The critics say, VI., p. SO, that Jacob as the head of the clan ought to have been presented 
first. They may settle that matter with the historian, or if they please with B. The sons were 
the active members of the family, and the reason given In the narrative itself for the order of 
procedure is sufftoient, cf. 84:6,11,13. 

t The proposal to substitute the LXX. for the Massoretio text of 47 :6,6, YI., p. IS, would cer- 
tainly not be made by an unbiassed critic, Billmann’s motive In it is obvious enough. The 
LXX. have here, as so frequenWy elsewhere, rearranged the text for reasons of their own, which 
in this Instance are quite apparent. In order to bring Tharaoh’s answer into more exact cor- 
respondence with the request of Joseph's brothers, 6b is made to follow immediately after v. 4, 
and then a clause Is Inserted to prepare the way for v. 6. 

1 47 :26 J manifestly alludes to E 41 :34. This and many similar facts, e. g., 48:88 J linked to 
46 :5 B, are consistent with Dillmann's view that J was acquainted with B, but not with that of 
Wellhausen that they were entirely Independent. 

S The inconsistencies charged, VI., p. 80, have already been answered, VX, p. 806. 
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2. Chapter 48. 

This chapter fares no better. The continuous narrative of Jacob’s blessing 
the sons of Joseph is parcelled into fragments. “After these things,” v. 1, is a 
mark of E, but as the preceding record is not from E, it is hard to tell what is 
referred to. “ Israel” is a sign of J ; 2b must accordingly be cut out from the 
connection to which it belongs, and be tacked on to the previous chapter. El 
Shaddai and other critical marks require that vs. 3-7 should be given to P ; it 
thus becomes a disconnected fragment severed from its appropriate introduction 
and from the rest of the scene, in which it has its proper place. The remainder 
of the chapter is sadly split up by the alternate recurrence of “Israel,” a mark of 
J, and “ Elohim,” a mark of E and after all the aid of R has to be invoked to 
account for Israel in vs. 8,11,21, where the critics themselves shrink from adhering 
to their own test. 

“ The composite character of this chapter” is thus argued, YI, p. 25: “(1) 48:1 
= 47:29 but they belong to different occasions. “(2) v. 8 says Israel saw the 
children of Joseph, while 10a tells us, he could not see”; but if “Israel” is a 
mark of J, vs. 8, 10a and 11 belong to the same document, moreover while he 
saw Joseph’s sons he could not tell who they were. “(3) vs. 15 sq. break the story 
of the crossing of the hands they merely complete the statement of Jacob’s 
action before proceeding to say how Joseph interrupted it. “(4) v. 20a = 19 
not so, V. 19 is an explanatory statement to Joseph, v. 20 the formal blessing pro- 
nounced upon his sons. The following “ differences ” are alleged : “(1) according 
to E, Jacob is sick in his last days ; not so in J. (2) J alone has the story about 
Joseph’s oath. (3) J alone has the auecdote about the crossing of hands. (4) 
According to E, Joseph only receives Jacob’s blessing, no other of the children, as 
J gives in ch. 49. (5) Jacob’s blindness is known only to J.” This simply 
amounts to saying that if a narrative be divided into two or more parts, one part 
will not contain what is found in another part. 

By the same species of legerdemain Wellhausen and Dillmann claim that 48: 
22 is at variance with 84:25,26, and in the next breath confess that it agrees with 
vs. 27-29. 

The following divine names occur in this chapter: El Shaddai, v. 3, with 
allusion to 85:11; Elohim, vs. 9,11,20 with reference to general providential 
blessings ; D’n‘7Krr “ the God, before whom my fathers Abraham and Isaac did 
walk, the God who fed me all my life long,” is but a paraphrase of Yahweh ; 
Elohim, V. 21, Jacob dies, but God will be with his descendants. 


* Wehbausen, wiio here shows hitaseJf less heroically consistent than Dillmann, gives vs. 3-7 
to P, hut all the rest of the chapter to E, affirming that it shows everywhere the peculiarities of 
E and that Israel can no further he considered a mark of J. 
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3. Chapter 49. 

49:1-27 is referred to J, not as composed by him, and consequently not on 
grounds of diction and style, but as a pre-existing writing incorporated in his 
work, which is inferred from previous allusions to what is here said of Reuben, 
V. 4, cf. 35:22, and of Simeon and Levi, vs. 5-7, cf. 34:30. It is especially urged 
that the latter conflicts with 48:22 E, where Jacob says to Joseph^ I have given 
thee one portion above thy brethren, which I took out of the hand of the 

Amorite with my sword and with my bow.” It is said that Jacob could not have 
spoken of the capture of Shechem by his sons, which he so severely reprobated, 
as though it were his own act. This difficulty has been long felt and there liave 
been various attempts at explanation, e. g., that was a prophetic 

preterite (Tuch), or that Shechem is not referred to, but some other district whose 
capture is not recorded (Kurtz), or that the allusion is to Jacob’s purchase, 33:19, 
which he may subsequently have had to defend by force of arms. Kueneu sup- 
poses the same allusion, and proposes to read “ not with my sword and with my 
bow.” Josh. 24:32 ; John 4:5 and the word show that some transaction at 

Shechem is referred to. While Jacob deprecated and sharply censured the action 
of his sons, it nevertheless was the act of the clan of which he was tlie head *, but 
the property so acquired he gives not to those who participated in the deed, but 
to Joseph as a mark of special favor, and an earnest of his future inheritance in 
the land of promise. 

The critics try to fix the age of this blessing of Jacob on the assumption that 
it is a vaiicinium post eventum. Tuch refers it to the time of Samuel when the 
tribe of Levi was in ill-repute; Ewald to that of Samson the famous judge from 
the tribe of Ban, Knobel to the reign of Bavid, Wellhausen to the period of the 
schism and the rival kingdoms of Judah and Joseph. Biliinaan seeks to make it 
all square with the time of the judges. But the fact is that it is impracticable to 
find any one period, when this blessing could have been composed with the view 
of setting forth the existing state of things. The sceptre in Judah found no ade- 
quate fulfilment until the reign of Bavid ; and from that time forth the consider- 
ation enjoyed by the tribe of Levi was such that it could not possibly have been 
spoken of in the terms here employed. So that Kuenen in despair of finding any 
one date for the entire blessing supposes it to be made up of brief sayings which 
circulated in the tribes to which they severally related. But the censures passed 
upon the first three evidently prepare the way fur that of Judah. The prominence 
given to Judah and Joseph are clearly intentional, not accidental, and several of 
the blessings would he insignificant or unmeaning, if taken by themselves and 
disconnected from the rest. 

The structure and contents of this blessing make it impossible to explain it 
as a vaiicinium post eveniim. What is said respecting Levi compels to the 
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assiamption that it is pre-Mosaic. A dispersion resulting from their priestly rank 
could not after that be spoken of as a sentence for the misdeed of their ancestor. 
The whole blessing is only comprehensible as utterances of the dying patriarch, 
modified by personal reminiscences, by insight into the characters of his sons and 
by their very names, with its ejaculation of pious faith, v. 18 ; and as a forecast- 
ing of the future which found its fulfilment at separate epochs and in unexpected 
ways, and which, while clear and sharp in a few strongly drawn outlines, is vague 
in others, and has no such exactness in minute details as suggests actual histor- 
ical experience. 

The mechanical rigor with which Dillmann adheres to the test furnished by 
the name Jacob ” appears from his sundering v. la from its connection and link- 
ing it with vs. 28b-33, which is given to F as the alleged doublet of 47:29-31, 
though this in reality describes a dijfierent scene. The emphatic iteration in vs. 
29-32 as in the original account of the transaction referred to, ch. 23, shows the 
stress laid by the writer on this initial acquisition of a permanent possession in 
the land of Canaan. 

The divine names and both suggestive of omnipotence, occur in 
V. 25 ; and in V. 18, where Jacob gives expression to his own pious trust. 

4. Chapter 60. 

We are told that there are two distinct and varying accounts of Jacob’s inter- 
ment, VI., p. 20, J’s vs. 1-11,14, conducted by Joseph with great pomp and an 
immense retinue, and P’s vs. 12,13, in which all his sons and no others take part. 
J’s narrative is the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. He gives no account 
either of the death (49:33 P) or the burial. Joseph goes with a great company to 
bury his father : he comes back after burying his father ; but of the actual burial 
nothing is said. The only account of that is in the verses that are cut out and 
assigned to P. Kautzsch finds a doublet in 10b and insists that there are three 
distinct places of interment representing as many variant narratives, the thresh- 
ing-floor of Atad, Abel-mizraim, and the cave of Machpelah ; only it so happens 
that this last is the only place at which any burial is spoken of. Joseph’s report 
of his father’s language, 60:5, does not precisely correspond with 47:30 : but as 
both passages belong to J, no fresh argument for partition can arise, however it is 
to be explained. 

Verses 15-26 are assigned to E on account of the repeated recurrence of 
Elohim, notwithstanding the two-fold statement of age, vs. 22,26, such as is 
always elsewhere given to P, and two phrases which E is credited with having 
inserted from J, “spake to their heart,” v. 21 as 34:3, and “the land which he 
sware to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob,” v. 24 ; in the passages assigned to E 
no promise is given of the land of Canaan to any one of the patriarchs. The 
proof of unity arising from these frequent cross-references from one document to 
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tlie other can only be evaded by using the critical knife and invokiDg the agency 
of K. 

P records the death and the interment; J the embalming, the funeral proces- 
sion and the return from the grave ; E the subsequent apprehensions of Josephus 
brothers and his generous treatment of them. And yet these extracts from sepa- 
rate works, as they are said to be, match as perfectly as though they had come 
from the same pen, and the continuity of the narrative is as accurately preserved. 

The divine names are, v. 17, “ the God of thy father,’’ which sufficiently 
identifies the God whom they served, and Elohim, vs. 19,20,24,25, where the con- 
trast is each time that of the human and the divine. 


5. LANGUAGE OE 


(1) ’’D'* 47:8,9,38, Uut onoe beside in Hex. 

26:7 P. (2) nmN Sect. 6. Lang, of P. (3) 7113 
riDII Sect. 9, Lang, of P, (4) nW Sect. 6, 
Lang, of P. (6) fni (for V., p. 162. (6) 
D'D;? ^np 28:3; 86:11; 48:4 P, all in Hex, (7) 


yiriN sect, 6, Lang, of P. (8) iV HI. 
Sect. 2, Lang, of J. (9) p3 Sect. 7, Lang, of 
P. (10) Sect. 7, Lang, of P. (11) 

PU Sect 8, Lang, of P (6 :17). (12) nSSDD Sect. 
6, Lang, of P, 


6. liANQUAGE OP J. 


The words attributed to J with scarcely an exception occur also in E. 
Old Words. 


(1) Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also In E). (3) 

D1 with pers. pron., Sect. 6, Lang, of E. (3) 
DrOl 24:25,44; 48:8; 44:16; 46:34; 47:3,19; 50: 
9; Deut. 82:26 J; Gen. 82:20; Ex. 12:31,83; 18: 
18; Num. 28:26 B; Num. 18:3 P. (4) nnp V., 
p. 166, repeatedly in J and B, also in P 48:6. 
(6) Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also E and P). (6) 
D'ty V., p. 154 (also B and P). (7) HlpD Sect. 6, 
Lang, of J (also B and P), (8) Sect. 11, 

Lang, of B. (9) Sect. 11, Lang, of J (also E 
and P). (10) trade in grain, Sect. 10, Lang, 
of E. (11) n3n Sect. 4, Lang, of J (also E). 
(12) bnj Sect. 8, Lang, of J (also E). (13) HDIK 
V., p. 163 (also E and P). (14) pi Sect. 8, Lang, 
of J (also B). (15) p-Sj; Scot. 6, Lang, of J 
(also B and P). (16) }n 16:8; 27:11; Ex. 6:5; 8; 
22; Num. 28:9 B; Ex. 6:12,30; Lev. 10:18,19; 
Num. 17 ;27 P ; Num. 81 ;16 (latest constituents 
of) P. 0.1) |n Sect. 3, Lang, of J (6:5-8). 
(18) 1Din ruy;? sect. 7, Lang, of J (also E). (19) 
’3m Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also E, once P). (20) 
JV'ty Sect. 8, Lang, of J (also E, onoe P (WelL) 
Ex. 7:28). (21) pi Sect. 6, Lang, of E. 


(23) J«D Sect. 10, Lang, of E. (28) bll Sect. 4, 
Lang, of J (also B, once P Num. 6:6). (24) Nip 
happen Sect. 11, Lang, of J (also B and P). (26) 
TN also E and P Ex. 12:44,48; Num. 20:6; Josh, 
22:31. m) inN also E and P Num. 5:18,10.22, 
245^s,27. (27)t also B and P. (28) «]1tt 
Sect. 10, Lang, of J (also B). (29) 1^31 Sect. 2, 
Lang, of 3 (also E). (30) pi Sect. 5. Lang, of 
J (also E). (31) niN Sect. 6, Lang, of J (twice 
in Hex.). (33) HID 26:26; 60:6 J; Ex. 21:83; 
Num. 21:18 E. (33) 50:10,11 J; 27:41 JE; 

Deut. 84:8 P all In Hex. (34) nirP explained 
above. (86) DCDt^ 49:28 J (not composed by 
him); 27:41 JB; 60:16 E ; all In Hex. 

Nkw words. 

(1) 1^1 (or Ilf’) 80:88; 88:15; 48:9; 47:2 J; 
Ex. 10:24 E; all in Hex. 

(2) HDD 47:31; Ex. 7:28 J; 48:2; 49:38 cut 
out of an E and P context and ascribed to J ; 
ail in Hex. 

(8) pj 60:10,11 J; Num. 18:27,80 P; Num. 16: 
20 S (Dill.), Editor of Lev. 17-26 (Well.); aU In 
Hex. except Deut. 

(4) ipn 48:17 J; Ex.l7;12E; aUlnHex. 


* The numbers are those of VI., p. 19. 

t Nos. 27-31 are based on Gen. 49, which was not oompostsd by J and does not represent hia 
diction. 


*4 
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Rare Words. 

(1) 47:4: J; all in Hex. 

(S) 0i3X 47:15,16 J; all In Hex. 

(8) ini to conceal 47:18; Josh. 7:19; all in 
Hex, in this sense. 

(4) 47:17 J; all in Hex. 


(5) m 47:33 J; all in Hex. 

(6) Ojn 60:3,3 J; 60:36 E; all in Hex. 

"ATTCf Tieyd^ieva. 

(1) nnb 47:13 J; all in Hex. 

(3) Ipj 48:10 J; allinO.T. 

(3) Pr.'48:14 J; allinO.T. 


7. LANGUAGE OE E.* 

The words attributed to E with scarcely an exception occur also in J. 


(1) explained above. (3) p^H Sect. 8, 

Lang, of J. (3) D''t5^ V., p. 164 (Lang, of J). (4) 
Sect. 5, Lang, of J. (5) Sect. 7, Lang, 
of J. (6) forgive Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (7) 
Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (8) Sect. 10, Lang, 
of J, (9) ^7^*7^ Sect. 11, Lang, of B. (10) DHl 
Sect. 3, Lang, of J. (IJ) t]t3 Sect. 11, Lang, of 
J. (13) nS nni Sect. 9, Lang, of J. 


New Words. 

(1) 60:33 E; Ex. 34:7 J; Ex. 20:6 JE; 

Num. 14:18 R ; all in Hex. except Bent. 

Rare Words. 

(1) SSs PI 48:11 E; all in Hex. 

(3) njl (verb) 48:16 E ; all in Hex. 

(3) SdI (Qtll) 60:16,17 B; all in Hex. 


CONOItUSION. 

We have now completed the critical study of the Book of Genesis and may 
pause at this point, while we sum up in a few words the results of our investiga- 
tion. The critics claim that the alternation of divine names in this book is best 
accounted for by the assumption that Genesis is compiled from different docu- 
ments, each using its own particular term for God ; and when the partition is 
effected on this basis, each is found to have all the marks of separate authorship, 
its own peculiar diction and style, its own plan and purpose, and a conception of 
the history and of religious truth peculiar to itself. How far does the reality cor- 
respond with the claim which they make ? 

The interchange of divine names can, as we have seen, be readily accounted 
for in every instance from the significance and general biblical usage of the names 
themselves, while it cannot be brought into harmony with the hypothesis of the 
critics. In repeated instances Yahweh occurs where by the hypothesis it ought 
not to be, as 16:1,2; 17:1; 20:18; ch. 22; 28:21, and if Dillmaim is right in 
referring ch. 14 to E, in 14:22. Elohim and El Shaddai also occur in inconven- 
ient places, 4:25; 7:9; 48:14, and require the separation of what is most 
closely united, as 88:5,11 ; ch. 48, etc., etc. 

In spite of the utmost efforts and the most ingenious devices it is imprac- 
ticable to make out the continuity of the documents. By dint of picking out 
available clauses here and there and sundering them from their proper connection 
a shift is made to carry J 'along through the flood, and P through the early history 
of Abraham, R’s conduct in preserving these scraps being explained by his reluc- 
tance to omit even the most insignificant portion of his sources. But this has to 


* The numbera are those of VI„ p. 34. 
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be abandoned in the lives of Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, where the most enormous 
gaps confessedly occur in each of the so-called documents. And everywhere in fact 
it appears that one document implies or expressly alludes to what is stated only 
in another; so that Dillmann maintains that J made use of E, and Jiilicher that 
P drew upon both J and E ; and indeed an unbiased consideration of the facts 
shows that they are all so closely bound together by mutual references and impli- 
cations as well as by conformity of plan and purpose, that they cannot by possi- 
bility have been independently conceived and written. 

In the attempt to establish the separateness of the documents large use is 
made of what the critics are pleased to consider parallel narratives, but which are 
not such in fact. Gen. 2 is treated as though it were a second account of the 
creation, when it is really a sequel to Gen. 1 preliminary to the fall, Gen. 8. 
God’s subjective purpose to send the flood, 6:7, is confounded with his declaration 
of that purpose to Noah, 6:13, his acceptance of Noah's sacrifice, 8:20-22, with 
his consequent covenant with Noah, 0:1 sqq., as though these were identical repeti- 
tions implying different narrators ; and so in numberless instances. Successive 
parts of the same transaction, or different elements entering into its constitution 
(e. g., the human and the divine, 80:37 sqq.; 81:7 sqq., or different motives for 
Jacob’s journey, 27:42 sqq., 46, or for the hatred of Joseph, 87:4,8) are converted 
into variant accounts of the same thing when in fact they are mutually consistent 
and supplementary. This has been carried by Wellhauseii and Dillmann to the 
utmost extravagance by means of so-called doublets, every emx)hatic repetition or 
enlargement being so considered and held to he an indication of some imap^inary 
parallel of which only these occasional snatches survive. 

Parallels are further found in totally distinct events, which differ in the 
actors, times, localities and circumstances, but liave some general and easily 
explained resemblance. The resemblances are first paraded in proof of identity, 
and then the differences as so many discrepancies in the several accounts. Dis- 
crepancies are further multiplied by isolating passages and needlessly interpreting 
them at variance with their connection, every evidence of consistency being arbi- 
trarily thrown out of the text as a harmonizing addition by E, e. g., 7:7-9 ; 18:1 ; 
15:7; 16:8-10; 26:1,15; 85:9, etc., etc. 

The most capricious and inconsistent conduct is attributed to R, such as is 
an impeachment of both his honesty and good sense. He is held responsible in 
fact for everything that is at variance with the requirements of the hypothesis. 
And on the supposition that such a person really existed and did the work 
ascribed to him, it is quite impossible to form any intelligent notion of his 
methods or his aims. We are told that in some places he carefully preserves 
minute fragments of his sources, though they are a superfluous repetition of 
what has already been more fully stated in the language of other documents, and 
yet elsewhere he freely omits large and essential portions of them. In some 
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places he preserves unchanged what is represented to be plainly antagonistic, 
while in other places he is careful to smooth away discrepancies, and to give a 
diferent turn to variant passages by transpositions or by insertions of his own. 
He sometimes keeps his documents quite distinct in language and form, at others 
he effaces their peculiarities or blends them inextricably together. All these 
offices must be assumed by turns in order to carry the hypothesis safely through ; 
but whether such a bundle of contradictions was ever incarnate in any actually 
existing person, the only proof of his existence being that these contradictory 
things are alleged about him, every one may judge for himself. 

The diversity of diction and of religious conception, which is claimed for the 
so-called documents is as fallacious as the other arguments urged in proof of their 
separate existence. Formidable lists of words and phrases are massed together 
as the peculium of this or the other document. And the first impression produced 
by marshalling so vast an array naturally is that this is a very significant circum- 
stance indeed. But it only needs a patient examination of these details with the 
lexicon and concordance, and a careful scrutiny of their real bearing, to show that 
they are absolutely devoid of significance for the purpose for which they are 
adduced. 

Words are not to be mechanically counted but intelligently estimated. They 
are signs of thought; and that the words vary with the thought to be expressed 
implies no diversity of writers, A writer does not forfeit his identity because he 
uses words in one place which he has no occasion to employ in another. A very 
large number of words occur in J and E which are net found in P, and a consid- 
erable number in P which are not in J and E ; but the reason is obvious. It 
should be observed at the outset that the words credited by the critics to particu- 
lar documents require not a little sifting. A thorough examination shows that 
many of them recur in other documents likewise, or are of very rare occurrence 
even in that document to which they are assigned, and consequently are either 
not peculiar to it or not characteristic of it. These are plainly of no moment 
from any point of view. 

But besides this, all that is assigned to P in Genesis, ch. 1-11, apart from 
genealogies is the creation, l:l-2:3, and what is regarded as his account of the 
deluge in chs. 6-9, The great proportion of the words here classed as peculiar to 
P occur in no other P section of Genesis ; then why should it be accounted 
strange, if they are not found in any section of J ? They belong to the descrip- 
tion of grand and world- wide events affecting all orders of animated beings ; and 
why should they be expected to recur in narratives of the every-day life of indi- 
vidual men? The terms for God’s covenanting with Noah recur when he 
covenants with Abraham. Those that respect the sex and species of animals 
recur in the ritual prescriptions dealing with such subjects. But many more 
technical terms of the ritual are to be found in J, Gen. 1-11, e. g., smd (== 
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person), east, ^Df ffoZd, Qnti^ onyx stone, rib, Drf? bread, 

“)£);; dust, njriD coat, nijl? slcin, cherubim, nnJD offering, ri*?)-? M, 

jKlf ffock, D»J£5 lift up the face (4:7), rij<£3n sin, nDfl door, ")“){< curse, 

py hecvr iniquity, mn’ ’J£3 Jaee of Yahweh, tent, HJpD catOe, 

DB'm drasi?, iron, “iintD clean njv, cZove, nn olive, narn altar, ti7i^n 
offer, burnt offering, DU’J H’") oweet savour, pi wine, nny naJeedness. 

TMs list of words common to the J section of Gen. 1-H and to the ritual law, 
and which are not found in the P portion of these chapters and for the most part 
in none of the sections assigned to P in. Genesis, might he yet further increased. 
It shows, if critical arguments have any value, that the former has as much claim 
as the latter, or even a greater claim to be regarded as of one piece with the ritual 
law. The J sections of these chapters really offer more points of contact with the 
diction of the ritual law than the P sections do. And in respect to the genea- 
logics, it has already been pointed out, V., p. 162, that ch. 5 is as closely bound 
to chs. 2-4, J, as to ch. 1, P. 

In the rest of Genesis, chs. 12-50, two chapters are assigned to P, viz.: chs. 
17 and 2B, the former recording the institution of circumcision, in which the 
phrases of the ritual law are to be expected, the latter the purchase of the cave of 
Machpelah with legal precision and formality. The promises of ch. 17 and the 
transaction of ch. 28 are repeatedly referred to, and, as is natural, in language 
borrowed from these chapters. Apart from these chapters and passages based 
upon them, P is confined to genealogies or brief statements for the most part of 
the patriarchs’ removals, or of their ages or death. The entire narrative poition 
is given to J, or divided between J and E. Of course the words and phrases 
appropriate to such matters as are assigned to P are found in P ; and such as are 
appropriate to ordinary narratives are found in J and E. Witli such a distribu- 
tion of the material it could not be otherwise. It requires no assumption of a 
diversity of writers to account for it. In one chapter only, ch. 84, the critics are 
compelled by the allusion to circumcision to allow P a share in the narrative, and 
the result is instructive. The diction of P is there indistinguishable from that of 
J , and the critics are utterly at sea as to the lines of demarcation. It has further 
been shown that the paragraphs recording the removals of the patriarchs are 
more closely linked to J than to P ; that ch. 17, P, is indissolubly connected with 
the preceding and following chapters of J, of wlxich it is an indispensable link,, 
and that it owes all its alleged peculiarities to its position in this ascending 
series; and that the statements of the ages of the patriarchs cannot all be 
referred to P without doing the utmost violence to the connection. In fact the 
critics are in the habit of playing fast and loose with a criterion which at times is 
their sole or chief dependence, and at others is disregarded entirely. While they 
profess to trace documents in a great measure by the connection of their several 
parts, they in numerous instances sunder what is most intimately bound together 
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by necessary implications or express allusions, thus nullifying their own principal 
clue and invalidating their own conclusions. 

The two forms of the divisive hypothesis in chs. 12-50 are tossed on the 
opposite horns of a dilemma. The supplementary critics, who recognize but one 
Elohist and accordingly regard E as a part of P, can establish no criteria, by 
which to distinguish it from J. The documentary critics, who find two Elohists 
by separating E from P, leave for the latter only incoherent and unrelated frag- 
ments tom from their proper connection, which are without reason assumed to 
have once constituted a distinct document. 

Between J and E scarcely any discrimination is attempted in point of diction 
beyond of one and of other. The “ special characteristics,” 

whether in thought or language, by which E is said to be distinguished from J 
are considered, Y., p. 171, and shown not to be distinctive at all. The alleged 
theological differences between P and J are also considered, Y., p. 182, and shown 
so far as they actually exist to be involved in the meaning and usage of the 
divine names. Do not the facts of the case accordingly compel to the conclusion 
that the divisive hypothesis has no rational basis whatever in the Book of 
Genesis ? 

It has been my object throughout this discussion, so far as it has now pro- 
ceeded, to examine with candor and thoroughness all the arguments in favor of a 
critical division of Genesis. I feel, as I stated in my first paper, no antecedent 
repugnance to such a division, if it can be fairly proved and apart from the revo- 
lutionary and destructive consequences, which are ordinarily deduced from it. 
But so far as I can see, the case is not proven. In spite of all the critical clamor, 
and the scholarly names arrayed on the side of the divisive hypothesis, I see no 
good ground for abandoning the old traditional belief of the unity of Genesis. 
And if the divisive hypothesis cannot maintain itself on literary grounds in Gen- 
esis, it cannot do so anywhere. In the historical portions of the Pentateuch 
that follow and in the Book of Joshua the analysis proposed by the critics is far 
more complicated, and simply amounts to forcing through a hypothesis considered 
as already established. It very plainly gathers no strength as it proceeds. 

In the legislative portion of the Pentateuch the question turns no longer upon 
literary criteria, but upon an entirely different principle : are the institutions and 
enactments of the Pentateuch the growth of ages or the product of one age and of 
a single mind ? It is here that the battle of the Mosaic authorship must be 
fought. Meanwhile the investigations thus far conducted justify at least a nega- 
tive conclusion. We have examined the so-called anachronisms of the Book of 
Genesis, and find nothing which militates against its being the work of Moses. 
It is plainly designed to be introductory to the law. And if that law was given 
by Moses, as has always been believed and as the Scriptures abundantly declare, 
then Genesis, too, was his work. 



OOUTE-IBUTIOirS TO THE HISTOET OF GEOGEAPHT. 

By Pkofbssoe Eichaed J. H. Gotthbil, Ph. D., 

Columbia CoHegre in the City of New York. 

II. Candelabrum Sanctorum and Liber Eadiorium of Gregorius 

BAR 'Ebhraya. 

In continuation of my contribution to ITo. 3 of the Mitfkeilungen des Akade- 
misch-Orientalistischen Vereins m Berlin (Berlin, 1890), I publish here two further 
short texts on geography by the same author. The first is taken from M^narath 
Qudlise^, and is intended to accompany and to explain the chart I published in the 
Proceedings of the American Oriental Society^ May, 1888, Ifisqq.^ 

Eor the first text three MSS. were available : 

B. Ms. Berlin, Sachau 81 ; fol. 37a.— of the year 1403.8 

P. Ms. Paris, Syriaque 210 (Ancient Ponds 121) ; fol. 86a.— *of the year 1404.-* 

O. Ms. Cambridge University Libr., Syriac 21 ; fol. 29a — in a good Jacobite 
hand, if I remember aright, of the XVIth century.5 

Although this text, with the exception of the last section on fountains and 
rivers, runs parallel with §§ 3-6 of the text published in the Mittheilungen, it seems 
to be of sufficient interest to deserve publication by itself. One section on the 
river Samhation, I have omitted entirely, as it is found word for word in the fol- 
lowing extract. 

Por the second text I have had also three MSS. at my disposal. 

B. Ms. Berlin Sachau 85 fol. 14b.— probably of the XVIIIth century. 

P. Ms. Paris Syriaque 213 {Ancient Ponds 129) ; fol. 10a.® 

O. Ms. Bodleian Or. 407 ; fol. 16b.— of the year 1576.7 This text covers, sub- 
stantially, the same ground as the two preceding ones. We can see from this 
how it was that BE. was able to compile so many works. 

I have printed the texts as I have found them in the MSS. It is impossible, 


1 Cf. Hhbraioa, III., p. 249. 

a In the Cambridge MS. the map Is much more distinct. A grood many additional names can 
be made out. I only note {Proceedings^ p, xvli., 2^ that the line must r^d 1 Z a , 

3 Cf. A list of Plants p. 3. Neither of the other two MSS. contain the list. 

4 Zotenberg, Catalogue, p. 161. 

6 Prof. W. Robertson Smith, chief librarian in 1889, was kind enough to allow me the use of 
this MS. 

6 Zotenberg, loc, cit., p. 164. 
t Payne-Smith, Catalogue, Col. 557. 
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in many cases, to prefer the reading of one MSS- to that of another. Por that 
reason I have burdened the foot-notes with a full list of variants. Emendations, 
when necessary, have been put into the translation or have been especially men- 
tioned in the notes. 

The spelling of the proper names has caused some difficulty. When I have 
suspected a Greek original, I have given the name in Greek ; where an Arabic, in 
Arabic. When the name is current in Syriac literature, I have given the usual 
English equivalent. In giving the Greek originals, I have scrupled to depart 
from what I have found in my dictionary ; though, at times, the Syriac text seems 
to intimate a different reading, e. g.: 

TL/^spiac — , though one MS. has with q. 

A^amaea — . 

MapsQTig — . 

Ka{)/ca<70f— , where one MS., however, seems to have read 'o)-d . 

Mffnc — tfoAfiJoJ . One MS. has wlohu which perhaps = wamJ (Nwof). 

iTTjXai — 'jKuiikiXio in acc. 

Adpiag — ending in os. One MS. has os; but the Adscensus Mentis also 
has 05 . 

Macarcg — . 

The whole subject of the Syriac transcription of Greek needs a special inves- 
tigation — for which Duval’s Bar Bahtul gives ample material. 

The notes I have made as few and as short as possible. The necessary 
information and verifications will be found in the foot-notes to the translation in 
the Mittheilungen, There, in the introduction, I have spoken of the authorities 
from whom BE. seems to have taken his information. I am able to add two more 
names here. The one is the celebrated Abu-Eaitan Muliammad Ben ’Atmad 
Alberuni, the Herodotus of India. Compare, e. g,. the extracts cited by Qazwini 
I,, p. 104 , 17 , p. 147 , with the account of the 'QKcav^g as given by BE. and the cor- 
responding parts in the Mittheilitngen. Whether BE. knew of Beruni outside of 
the citations in Qazwini I am unable to say. The second source is Aristotle in 
his'MeT££.)poAoyi/c(i. In the last section of the first extract, on fountains and rivers^ I 
have shown the dependence in a number of cases. By what means BE. became 
acquainted with this work, I am not now in a position to explain. The fact itself 
is interesting. 


OK THE POSITIOK OE THETB. SEAS AND THEIR BATS. 

That all-encircling sea which is outside of the whole habitable world and sur- 
rounds the whole earth is called ^Ar^avrcKSg. and 'Q^eavdc, Some call its western 
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side alone ^iiKeavdg. Of this a narrow mouth opens in the western comer to the 
inside, that which is called the strait of Hercules. There, also, are ttie i. 
e., the pillars of Hercules. This mouth, then, flowing towards the east, widens, 
forming that bay of the 'Adptac Sea which is the Sea of the Bomans and the Sea of 
the Syrians. Erom this bay a tongue goes and becomes narrowed. It passes 
along the wall of Constantinople, and is called the Sea of Fontus. Thus, to the 
south of the 'ASplag Sea lie Alexandria and JEgypt To the north of it are Constant 
tinople and and the whole land JFranda* In it are celebrated islands which 
are fully known to us, as Ki}Kpoc, Xtog, and XuceXia, To the east of it 
are the lands of Syria and those of this our sea. 

The ’QKeavSg Sea, which is outside of the Herculean pillars, its flowing going 
towards the south, passes by the lands of the western Arabs, and by that Silver 
mountain and (those) Afoon mountains, from whose caves spring the waters of llie 
river NeZAof, and by the lands of the Alyyssinians, and by the lands of the Nubians, 
i. e., by the whole land of the Cushites. At the end of this land ttiere stretches 
out from it a certain small bay towards the north, opposite Egypt, which is called 
the Sea of Heeds, as if it were the end and termination of the great sea.^ In it 
passed the children of Israel on foot and Pharaoh was drowned. On account of 
the multitude of mountains and rocks in this bay, ships are unable to ride in it — 
except, perhaps, at day along its banks. That great sea from which ttiis bay pro- 
ceeds is called the Bed Sea. And this, flowing towards the east, passes along the 
lands of Sh^bha and Saba, and along that land which is simply called the South. 
There are trees and frankincense. At the end of this land the sea which is called 
Bed, forms a large bay towards the north, that which is called Persian Qulf. On 
the western side of this gulf is a city which is called Ba§ra, and the whole land 
of Babel and Sekuda, and Ctesiphon. On its northern side are all the lands of the 
Persians. On its eastern side are the lands of the Indians. 

The all-encircling sea, also, which is outside of this bay, flowing towards the 
east, passes along the lands of the Indians. At their end it forms a bay to the 
north which is called the Sea of the Indians. To the west of this sea are the lands 
of the Indians ; to the east are the lands of the Tibetans. After them come the 
lands of the Chinese. To the north of it are the lands of the Huns, L e., Turks, 
who are the Mongolians, it being their primitive land from which they have gone 
forth. The all-encircling sea outside of this bay, going further to the east, passes 
the well-known islands of the Indians, called SRNDIB, and another which is 
called Qamir^ and the other islands and mountains, from which are brought and 

8 Cf. Payne-Smith, ool. 2577, where K. has the same derivation. The last Syriac word there Is, 
of course, • 

9 1 cannot suhstantiate this pronounelation. VaqUt, 1., p. SI, 11, gives Qumair; Eeimnd, 

BeJation des voyages, etc., text, p. 94, Sprenger, mrUas'vMs Meadmm cf Gold, p. 186, Blmigql, 

CosmogradMs, p. 19, 2, give Qumar. BE. can have reference only to Cape Comorin, Ptolemaeus, 
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excljanged these sharp and costly and aromatic spices, , JJuLi 

, etc.; and also precious stones, MKtvBogj etc.^o 

And so, stretching from east to north, it passes the lands of the Tibetans and 
Ghipese and the land of the Huns which we have mentioned, and the land of the 
Iberians and many lands which are waste, and mountains which are inaccessible. 
It passes, then, by a great and black mountain which is in the north, and along 
the plains of the Caspians and the land of the Alanes. There it forms a bay 
from north to south, that which is called in the language of that place. 

So, stretching from the north towards the west, it passes along the lands of the 
Scythians and the cities of the Bulgarians, and all Francia and the land of 
Andalus of the Arabs, where in our days the Franks rule. It comes to an end 
near the pillars of Hercules, from where it had commenced. Thus, the whole 
inhabitable world becomes like unto an island within the all-encircling sea, which 
encompasses the earth as a crown does the head or a girdle the loins. 

From this chart which we have drawn, one can look at the inhabited world 
as in a vision, it being divided into seven Klifiara, (One can also see) the position 
of every land and every sea inlet which is derived from that all-encircling sea. 
In the land of the Iberians there is one lake which exists of itself, and stands in 
no connection with the all-encircling sea — so that one commencing at some well- 
known place on its banks and going all around it, would be able to reach the 
place where he commencedi^ were it not for that great river, which is called ATL, 
which pours its waters into this lake. This lake, on account of its greatness and 
extent, is called in books and in common parlance a sea and not a lake. Ptole- 
meaus calls it ^rpKavia Sea. In our days they call it . To the west of this 
sea is the gate of Iron^ and the plains of the Caspians and Sharwdn and Taberis^ 
tan; to the south Great Armenia; to the east the lands of the Iberians; to the 
north that great and desolate black mountain which is at the end of the earth, 
i. e. EH. 

ON LAKES. 

Lakes are those (seas) that do not unite with that great sea ^^davog. They 
are many in the habitable world. But those which are known to us are as fol- 

Oeogr.tYii.f 1, §9, Ko/xapia d/c^ov Kal TtSXig. QazwInI i., p. Nl, 9. Ethe, KosmograpMc, p. 603* 
MasudJ (Sprenger, loc, cit.) says expressly that it is not an island ! The confounding of this name 
with that for Camhodja (Ibn Khordddhbeh, ed. de Goeje, p. 68, 13) is well-known. See Yule, 
The Booh of ser Marco Polo, li., p. 818. 

10 Reinaud, loc. cit., p. Tsqq. 

11 Of. PAOS, May, 1888, p. xviii, note 13. Dimi^qi, p. 18. YaqUt;, i., p. 30, 16. Pesohel, 

OescMchtc der Erdkunde'i, p. 106. 

12 QazwinI, i., p. [♦d, 7. 

IS Pliny, Vi., 3, 8 11. 

14 Warren, Paradise PomA, 136sqq. 
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lows : tlie lake of Apamaea^^ and tkat of Tiberias and that which is called 
Map£ii)r£(f)i7 near Alexandria, and that lake of Genessaretli^^ where — as they say 
— are no fish because its waters change three times a day. [From it wells up 
pitch in the form of a bull without a head.1® Not by iron nor by stone can it 
be split or broken. It can only be soluted by stagnant waters and menstrual 
blood. And (there is) that lake in Armenia which is called Arkistia, i. e., Argtsh 
and other lakes which are in Adhorhigan and in the lands of Persia, and countless 
others.!® 

ON FOXTNTAmS AND RIVERS. 

Above we have spoken of two kinds of vapors^o—one dry and cloud-like, 
the other volatile and moist. Each one of them is either above the earth or 
within it. That cloud-like one above the earth produces winds and moves 
the air. (The one) within the earth moves and shifts the eaath and produces 
earthquakes according to its strength. That volatile one above the earth, i. e., 
in the air, causes rains and snowfalls, etc. ; within it [i. e., the earth] it causes 
fountains to fiow. Those vapors, however, which are within the earth, if they 
possess sufficient power to rend the earth and their fullness is great, produce 
rivers.2i But if their fullness is small, they produce fountains. If they are 
between the two, they form pools. In case they have not sufficient power to rend 
— if they fiow, they are called rivulets ; if they do not flow, wells. Most foun- 
tains flow from the north on account of the great mountains which are there. 


15 Strabo, xvl., 3, §10 (ed. Kramer, p. 289, T.) The spelling of the name— with a waw-^is very 
curious. 

16 We have here the unusual form endingr in wf Instead of tag, 

IT Strabo, xvil., 1, 8 7. 

18 There is evidently, some mistake here, as BE. has just mentioned the Lake of Tiberias I 
In his Adscensus MentiSt he says the same of the Cherlth (1 Kgs. xvii., 3, 5, of. MUtheilungen dc8 
Acad.-Oriental. VereinSy No. 3, p, 86, I believe that is also the correct reading here, (IP. also 
Aristotle, Meteorologicay 11,, 3, 839, ZDPV., li., p. llSsqq. 

19 1 have only now (September) had a chance to look into Guy le Strange, Palmtine under the 
Moslems. On p. 06, I see that the Persian traveler, Nasir-i-Khusran (1047) makes a similar 
remark. Le Strange (ibid., p. 66) refers me to Josephus, B. J., lv.,8, 8 4— a passage which I ought 
not to have overlooked when I wrote Mittheilungeny etc., p. 80, note 2. Evidently BE. has drawn 
on Josephus for his description of this lake. The passage reads: rplg yap iKdcrtr^g i^pipag 
ETTKpdvetav aX^ddaerav^ .... rf/g pH’roc d<j(palTov Kara rroTiXd p^pij pkliavag avatfMucriV, 

al rd^ re piyeBog rahpoig dKefd?U)tg irapaTc^j^mai .... dv hpfjayvitp 

ywaiKGiV difiari Kal ovp<p dtal'hcfoxnv avT^\ olg pdvocg elKei. Of. also Ritter, Efnifeande, xv., 1, pp, 
782, 786. 

20 Arist. Meteor.y ii., 4, 8 1 . TLepi 6^ iwevpaTuv T^kyupeVy lapovreg hpx^p> elpypivyv ifpiv 

f}6j) Tzpdrepov, lari yap 6vo eldrj rrjg ava^vpidGEQg^ ihg fapev^ ^ pev vypd^ y 6k Of, ibiAy 

85. Lagarde, Analecta Syriacay p. 141, ISsqq. Sprenger, Eh-Mas'udi^s Meadcms of QeM, p. 

281. QazwInI, i., p. 189. 

21 Cf. OlymplodoruB to Aristotle, Meteor,, i.; xii., 811. Kprpfwv mi Ttorapav rh dirb yyg 

r^v apx^ dtd^opov did rb irdatyv. 6 pev yap norapbg dirb peydTir/g Trrry^g, ^ de fcp^/vy ditb pmpdg. 
{Meteor., ed, Ideler i., p. 262.) 
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Many are the fissures in the mountains. They are like the pores of a sponge .22 
From every side waters flow from them downwards. And that rivers which are 
very great arise from great mountains^s is seen from the fact that the 

great river comes down from Mount Uapvduog which is in Asia .26 From this 
mountain, also, comes the that one which is greater than all (other) rivers. 
The river ^datg flows from Mount KavKaaog^^ and runs into the Udvrog. And that 
this mountain is higher than all the summer mountains of the easts? is known 
from the fact that only during the middle third of the night is the sun iiivisi- 
hle.28 From Xivpijvri^ the mountain in the west, flow the ^apT7}aa6g and the Tarpoc, 
the great rivers. From the mountains of the Scythians flow rivers which are 
very great. From among the Cushites commence the rivers Aly^v and 
From that silver mountain rise, the rivers Xpeper^fSO and NeUof. Flshon, as the 
Pentateuch testifies, is that river which waters the land of the Indians which is 
called FLamla. Glhon^ i. e., AtZe, is the river that waters the land of the Cushites 
and Egypt and the west. It is also called “ the BlachF The Tigris^ narrow and 
rushing, waters the land of Persia and the north ; and the Euphrates waters the 
land of Babel and Maishdn, i. e., Ba§ra. 


Bay. The whole inhabited world — as if it were an island— is encircled by 
the sea 'aKsavSgj that (sea) which commences at the Islands of the Blessed and at 

22 Ariat. iUeteor., i. ; xiii., 812. Oi yap bpeivol koX rdTTOi olov OTcdyyog TrvKvbg kiriKpi/i- 

d/ievog. 

23 Ariat. Meteor.^ 1. ; xUl,, 8 11. Kat 'irXetaToc koX fikyiaroL iroraiidl }>eov(jlv ek tqv jnEyiarov 

bpw, ibid, 8 14. Oi pikyiaTot tqv Trorapwv e/c tqv fiEyioTQv (jiatvovraL bpav. 

24 Arist. Meteor. t i., xiil., 816. ’E/c jj.sv ovv tovtov /)hvfftv d^^oi re Trorapoi Kai 6 Bdurpog ml 
b ’K.odairi’fg ml 6 *Apd^?jg. 

26 Arist., Meteor. t i.; xiii., 816, ’E/c /isv obv ry ’Aaigt TcXetarot /ah in rov XLapvaaov KaXovfiivov 
(j>aivovTOi l}hvTeg 6povg ml pkytarot irorafiol^ tovto &oiioAoyEiTat, ndvrov elvai fikycarov 6pog tqv 
wpbg TTjv iQ TTjv xstfiaptv^v. Cf. Olymplodorus, loc. cit , p. 248. Ptolemaeus, Oeogr., V., oh. xiil., 
88 3, 6, 9. Od ParnaBsus-ParopainiBus, see in addition to MittheU. des Acad. Orient VereiTis, No. 3, 
p. 37, note 3, Ideler’s note in vol. I., p. 462 of his ed. of the Meteorologica. 

26 Arist., Meteor. 1 1.; xiil., 8 17. ’E/c tov KavKdcrov qXAol te jikovai tto^Aoc ... .ml b 4>acrcf. 

27 1 have translated llteraUy. The expression “turai madhnehS' qaltayfi” = tqv (i. e., bpQv) 

rcpbg TTjv eq t^v o^epcv^a^. Cf. Arist., Afeteor., i.; xiil,, § 17. ‘0 6b "Kaijmcog pkytoTov bpog tqv 
TT pbg Tijv EQ T^v d^epiv'ffv koTL ml 'r’kiyS-EL ml See also Olympiodorus ad loc. {loc oit, p. 248) 

and Alexander (ibid, p. 258). 

28 Arist., iUeteor., i,; xlli., 818. Hyfielov 6b tov /ibv ij'ijjovg bTi bpdrai koX airb tqv m7\.ovpLkvQv 
pa^bQV ml elq t^ Tilpvrjv ElarrXedvTQv^ etl 6i^7^LovTa(, Tyg vvKrbg avTov ra &Kpa fJ-kxp^ rov rpirov 
fiipovg OTTO TE rfjg eq ml rrd^.cv dirb Tyg bairkpag, 

29 Cf. Mittheilungen, etc., p. 88, note 8. 

80 Cf . ibid, note 4. The text must he corrected accordingly. I have corrected the Beth, 
which the MSS. have into a Kdph. The same correction must he made Mittheilungen, etc., p, 36 
and ibid., note 6. Cf. Arist., Meteor., xili., 8 21. 'OfioiQg 6b ml Ttepl r^v Ac^byv .... 5 re 
Xpepiryg Ka%Qi)p.Evog, elg rryv b^Q pel 'd'dTiaTTaVy ml roii Ne^^ot/ rb Jbevjia rd irpQTOV, ek tov 
*Apyvpov KoAovphov bpovg. Cf . also Ideler’s note ad loe., p. 406. 
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that (island) in the west which is called It goes outside of the whole 

earth to the south and passes the Moon mountains from which springs tiie Mile. 
It encircles the Ahyssinians and the MuUans, forming the Bea of the JBerhers^ 
whose length is 600 miles, and whose breadth is 100 miles. It goes further, form- 
ing the Bed Sea — ^that which becomes narrow and reaches in length 400 miles ; 
its greatest breadth, which is the Sea of Beeds where the Israelites crossed, being 
200 miles. It goes further, encircling the wilderness of Fdrdn^ forming the Sea 
of the Mamites^ where the JEuphrates and ligris empty; the length of which (sea) 
is 1400 miles, its breadth 600. It goes further, encircling all Persia and India^ 
forming the Sea of the Indians^ the length of which is 1600 miles. In it are 1870 
islands— one of which is called or Sarandib, It is very great, 1800 miles 

being its circumference. In it are high mountains and many rivers. Prom it 
are brought the red Utavog and scarlet color.ss n goes further, encircling the 
east, forming the Sea of the Chinese. It goes further, encircling the north, pass- 
ing along the desolate mountains of the Huns and the lands of the Bulgarians 
and Scythians^ and Alanes^ forming the Sea ya^rcKdv in which are nineteen 
islands of Bperravia. It encircles Pranda and joins again with the Isles qf the 
Blessed and VMupa. 

Bay. Here a narrow mouth [strait] opens which is seven miles in breadth 
where are the Grfjlag or pillars of Hercules. It enters and passes in the midst of 
the inhabited world, reaching towards the east a distance of 6000 miles in length 
and' 800 in breadth, forming that sea of us western people which is called 'Adpiaf, 
in the north of which is and Pranda and Bv^dvrua and all Bvp67vj^. And in 
its southern part which is called :ZiKeXLKbv^ are Ahessyniam,, NuMans, Berbers, and 
JSgypt, and Alexandria, and all hifihv- And in its eastern part which is named 
Sea of the Syrians, is Tyre and Sidon and ail Asia. In this are five large islands, 
the smallest of which is Kvwpoo, the circumference of which is 200 miles ; and 
liap6o>v{ta) 800 ; and 2meXta 600 ; and 800 ; and Kipvog 850 ; and five small 
ones, Kvyavociff^, Ufios, xzoc, and 26236 others which are not desig- 

nated. 

Bay. The sea Jl6vrog is in the land of the Scythians. Its length is 1800 miles 
up to Trebizond.3'7 Its breadth is 800. Prom this a narrow tongue passes along 


81 PUBiy, Iv., 86. 

83 P. reads Tlrnani I 

88 Of Lagarde, Budimmta Mytkologiae SemUicae, etc,, p. iS. OesarmmMe AbhanMungm, p. 
27 3 Gesenius, He Bar Ali. i., p. 22sqq. Sachs, BeitrOcfe zur SpracM^ \md AXtmVmm^orscimng, ii„ 
p.*28. Fleischer In Levy’s Nm.-Heb. vmd Ohm. W6rt&rh.,v. 7«6-all af which Kohut, Anwh 
Corrvplet'um, vi., p. 91, should have cit<-d, 

84 1. e., t<5 'S.iKeXucdv nilayoc. This reading must be restored in the text- 
86 The reading is quite plain here. I can only suggest that we have here again a mistake— 
for Cos. See other readings for the same name Mitth&€lunQSi%f etc., p. 38, not© 8, 

86 In the Ad»C6nm8 Mentis (text. p. 8 20) bower 250. 

8T Written Trabiaonta; of. the Arabic form Yakftt, 1,, p. 806. 
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the wall of Bv^dvrwv^^^ and pours into the 'Adpiac sea. North of this is placed the 
MaLQTig^ the sea of the Caspians, i. e., of the QNYA, Former men called it 
'XpKavia Or of the Iherians. In our days it is called Sea. From it a river- 
tongue empties into the Udvrog Sea, as the Udvrog Sea does into the ’ASpiag^ and 
the 'Adpiag into the 'QKeavdg, 

Ray. Lakes are called such as do not unite with the great sea, as the lake of 
Apamaea^ Tiberias^ and Mapedn^g) which is near Alexandria^ and that one which is 
void of fish, Genessareth; and that one of ARKSTIA, i. e., and that of 

; and many others. The Maiang alone, on account of its size, is called a 
sea and not a lake.^o 

Ray. Pishon is that one which waters the land of the Indians which is called 
HawUd, The Glhon is the J^eiXog^ which waters the land of the Cushites and 
Egypt and is called Shlhdr (black) ; and the Tigris^ narrow and quick, watering 
Persia and the north. The Euphrates waters Babel and Maishdn, 

Ray. In Spain there is a river which flows only during six hours every day. 
And there is there a river which for six years^i is completely dry, and in the 
seventh sends down much water. There is there a river which does not carry 
down water, but dry sand, which comes down with much force and is impassible 
in a ship or on foot. On the Sabbath day its flowing is withheld.^ 


88 yaqtit, i., 600, 3. 

39 Yaqut, L, p., 613, 5. 

40 In the A^scensus Mentis he says this of the ; hut see MittUeilungen^ etc., p. 35, note 5 

41 The text has ; hut we must read hours. Cf . Mitthetlungen, etc., p. IS, 19. 

42 In addition to Mittheiluvgent etc., p. 38, note 6, of. Josephus, B.J., vil., 6, § 1. Guy le Strange, 
Palasiine under the Moslems^ p. 67. 
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[Page 46, line 24, read Abyssinians; p. 46, note 81, read Pliny, and not© 87, Yaqdt^l 
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BIBLIOTHEK.-L THE INSCEIPTIONS 
OF SENNAOHEEIB.* 

By Ebv. W . Mttss-Aenolt, Ph. D., 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


The notes in this number of Hebbaioa^ will be confined to JDr. Be25old's 
transliteration and translation of the Sennacherib Inscription!?. I will, by no 
means, lay stress on minor points, such as, e. g., Col. 1. 3, of the Taylor- Cylinder 
where migir ilstni rabfiti should rather be read mikiir ilani rabuti 
from al^aru to he^redom (see Masp4ro’s Recueil des trauvaux^ n. 82); there are 
many grayer mistakes and blunders, which ought to be corrected. We will begin 
with the so-called Taylor- Cylinder^ published in I E. 37-42. 

Col. I. 

5. epe§ usilti, Bezold (following Hoerning’s rather antiquated rendering) 
translates, (Sennacherib) who restores order ^ while in reality it means he who ren- 
ders support^ help, cf. Lt., p. 142, rm. 2 11 E. 39, 44-5 ; ZA» iv. 11, 15, where 

* Transliterated and translated hy Hr. Carl Bezold (pp. 80-119). 

1 A review of the first eighty pages will be found in the Proceed/inas of the Americom Orimtal 
Soeiety for May, 1890. 

3 To save space I have employed the following abbreviations, which will also be used in the 
Assyrian-English Lexicon, on which we are at present engaged. 

HB[.= Delitzsch, The Behrew Language (London, *83). 

Dk.= “ HteBprochederKbsaoeer (Leipzig, *84). 

Hy.= “ Wo lag das Paradiea f (Leipzig, *81). 

Hp.= ” Prolegomena (Leipzig, *86). 

Hs.= “ Assyrisehe 8tudien,Z(lieigzig,^H). 

HK.=Haupt, Das BahyL JSfImrodrEpos (Leipzig, *84). 

Ht.= “ ASKT, 

Ls.= Lyon, Sargourtexte (Leipzig, *83). 

Lt.= Lotz, TiglathrPUeaerl. (Leipzig, *80). 

Zb.= Zimmern, Babyl. Busspsalmen (Leipzig, *86). 

IE. etc.= The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, Vols. I.-V., prepared for publication 
by H. 0. Kawllnson (London, 1881sqq.). See my BawUnson Bibliography In Johns Hopkins Unlv. 
Giro., No. (April, *89), p. 60sqq. I R. 87, 40 = I Eawllnson, plate 37* line 40. 

BA8,= Helitzsch’s and Haupt’s BeWrdge, I, (Leipzig, ’89), 

Guy.8 = Guyard*s JStotes de leodcographU assyrimne. 

KAT.isz KeHimchriften und das Alte Testament^ (Bberhard Schrader. Giessen, *88). 

KB. r. and KB. ii.= i. and n. Volume of Eberhard Schrader’s KeUinschriftliehe BibUothek,. 

P8BA. and TSBA.= Proceedings, or Trcmsacttons of the Society of BibUcal Archceology (Lon- 
don). 

ZA. and ZK.^ Zeitschrift fUr Assyriologie (Vols. i.-v. 1888sqq.) and Keilschrift-forschung (Vole. 
I. and It., 1884 and 1885). 

ZDMO.= Zeitschrift der Devtschm Morgenldndischen Qesellschaft (Leipzig). 

A8rb,= Asurbanipal; Asrn.s: Asurnaolrpal; Eaarh.= Esarhaddon; Nebuohadn,=s Nebuchad- 
nezzar (I R. 63sqq.); Senn.= Sennacherib; Tlgl. Pll.= Tlglath-Plleser (I B. 9-16). 
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ana epe§ usHt dninki is correctly rendered by to give graciom help; ib., p. 
14, 18 illika us^tuka he came to thy asnstcmce; the nonn ns^tn is derived 
from asd (Hebr. JlDK) support^ to help; cf. n-sn-n III K 70,74; whence 
asu physician^ lY R. 32, 34; ZK, ii« 4 and ZA, tv* 437; asitu and isitu 
pillar, coluTrm, properly support, prop* 

5b stands in parallelism with 5a; Bezold reads alik tappdt akt and 
translates who walks at the side of the law (fortunately adding a query). Hoer- 
ning read alik ma^ar na-a-ki-i who walks at the head of ike sacrificers ; 
also see Lt., p. 171; Ls., p. 68, below, corrected the text and read alik tap- 
pu-ut a-ki-i, translating it by he who comes to help the weak; Latrille, ZK. 
n. 341, approached another step nearer to the true reading, connecting a-ki-i 
with al:d; while J. Oppert in ZA. ii. 329 has alik tab-bu-ut aki q%iva les 
sentiers de ta renv/m^ration ; cf. also Proceedings of the Berlin Academy, 1888, p. 
756 (C. Bezold). The reading and translation a^d (not akd !) weak is the most 
natural; but neither tappdt nor tabbdt nor dabbdt is correct; the noun 
is by all Assyriologists derived from the Akkadian tab two, whence Assyrian 
tappu companion, partner,^ I believe that ^appdt (with tO) is the correct 
reading for our passage; tappdt stands for t^tpdt from a verb tatapu = 
Hebr, tltDD to surround, to encircle for protection alik tappdt is he 
who goes to surround for protection the weak; alik tiappdt occurs as syn. of 
nararu to assist and r^ 9 u to help, in II R. 39, 3-6. 

6. sahiru damkdti who undertakes what brings luck to him (Ber Grliiok- 
verheissendes unternimmt, Bezold); but translate a frequenter of sanctuaries, a 
regular church-goer, from s aharu to turn to, to frequent, cf. ZK. n. 302 ; dam- 
k^ti plural of damiktu, are sanctuaries, properly of grace, (aSrlti) 

damk^ti. 

8. Ad la’it cf. I R. 7, No. 9b, ina multa^e^a inaSepe^a neSu ezzu; 
Asm. 1. 19 mula4t ek^nti, translated by Lhotzky and Peiser burning the 
proud, rebellious, following Ls., p. 62 ad 1. 22 ; also see IR. 27. 13a ; Ittu hostage. 

9. mu-§ab-ri-k^ za-ma-a-ni, who crushes the enemies (Bezold), but 
mu§abriku does not mean crushing,^ hut he who hurls his thunderbolts aqainst 
his enemies,^ 

12. eli gimir a-§ib pa-rak-ki u-§ar-ba-a (i^u) kafckd’a und hat 
groesser ah aller [anderri) Bewohner eines Throngemaches meine Waffen gemacht. 
(Bez.); translate over all the priest kings gave he me the victory ; p arakku is of 
course to be derived from the Assyrian verb paraku to set aside, to s^arate, to 
dedicate, by no means borrowed from an Akkadian noun ; we have thus in Assyr- 
ian the same as in Greek from rkfivea^, Latin templum for tempuslum from 

the same root tern; parakku is the sanctissimum, ZA. n. 182-4; IT R. 61, 


» Ht. 66, isqq.; V B. 87, 80 and 89, 61; 89, 86 we have tappatn followed by qirritu , Hebr. 
(Lagrarde, Getting. Gelehrt. NadlvrMiten, ’8Z, 898-4(B ; II B* 88, 76 od.). 

Dh. JM), 25 cf. Bx, xm. 18; Bent. tx. 8 and xi, 18; Bp. 46; N(Udeke in ZDMG* 40, TO 

line 6 and note 8. ^ ^ 

s Orushtiifif would be mu-Sap-ri-hu from p*^B» pariktn I!toarli* U. 47 , Bw. In 

Lt. 186 ; also see ZA. ii. 3648q. where our passage is translated, he who does violmoe to his msmim. 

« JZA. II. ^6sqq. ; also ZA. IV. 108, 36 where we read mu-uS-ta-ab-rl-hn -Ea^a-ri-ia; ad 
zamanu enemy = nakru, cf. e.g„V B 64, 87b; ZK. ii. 360, 87 and IV B46, 14, b, where we have 
to read za-ma (not bal)-nu limnu a uHdtedmemy. 
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42a; cf. a§ar parakki II R. 28, 44a, and a^b parakki II K 35, 51-2 ; V R. 
35, 28 ; ZA. V. 59, 7. 

15b and II 44 er hat unter meine Fuesse imterworfen are by no means speci- 
mens of classical German ; it ought to be either Assur hat meinen Fuessen unter- 
worfen^ or hat unter meine Fuesse geworfen. 

16. malke sib^uti siolzei?) Herrscher, proud[f) rulers (Bezold). I do not 
think that there can be much doubt as to the meaning of sibgu or rather 
sipgu 7 

17. dadmesunu izzibu is a Hal sentence, a fact overlooked by the 
translator. Kima su-din-ni (igguru) ni-gi-i§-gi edis ipparsu asar 
la’-a-ri like the Sudinni-hirds they fled lonely into the clefts to an inaccessible 
fllace; sudinnu is explained by Pinches in PSBA, 7, Feb. ’82, p. 56 falcon^ 
see also TSBA. vii. 86 ; the proper translation of this passage is, like a falcon^ 
the bird (living) in the clefts they fled at once[!) to an inaccessible place. 

The etymology of nigiggu has not yet been found; it evidently is derived 
from gagagu — kagagu to cut off,, to separate ; n i g i g g e are the clefts 
n i g i g g u is a form like n i - g u - (§ u n u) excrement Senn. VI. 21 , from a stem 
a g u ; n i 11 d a 11 u II B. 7, 27-7 cf . BAS. 1. 163, above ; ZDMG, 43, 199 ; n a n g i g u 
II K 20, 31 d ; n akr utu = r i - e - m u (DITl) "V R. 21, 63ab, cf. ukarri I was 
troubled, from n“i3, thus properly trouble^ sympathy for some one, then grace; 
nargitu a hoiol, II E. 29, 76d ; Y E. .28, 12. I will not mention nasaddu, 
favorite., beloved., becauvse it is explained as a Niph^al-formation, ZA. ii. Ill and 
116, rm. 1; ZDMG. 43, 200, No. 9; Dp. 97; nor nanniru enlightener (Asrb., 
Smith 126, 78) and nannaru Asrb. V. 37-8 which Jensen ZDMG. 43, 499, 
No. 7, explains as standing for nanmiru and nanmaru with progressive 
assimilation ; also BAS. i. 166, No. 7 ; KB. ii. 252. 

19. ad in a mabrie girre’a in the first of my campaigns,, not in my first 
campaign (as Bez.) see ZA. li. 268 rm. 4. 

22. I should really like to know where Bezold has found the phonetic reading 
ki-ras-su for karaSu encampment; kiras is the ideogram for karasu.® 

24. (igu) gu-um-bi really means notwithstanding the query 
of Bezold, cf. Zb. 81-2 ; it stands for gubbu, Hebr. , see Dh. 20, 12 ; Asrb. 
VI. 22 mentions (igu) §a sa-da-di (igu) gu-um-bi KB. ii. 205) and x. 85 
ilia (igu) gu-um-bi (ME §) [KB. n. 233). The last ideogram in 1. 24 is not to 
be read pare, but subhupate or Subupat e == mwZae (Sb. 44; II E. 4, 677, 

Arab, bigal) from the Akkadian gugub, while pard = cf. P. Haupt 

in Andover Rev.y July, ’84, p. 97. 

7 Ht. 26, 641 ga-pa(I)- 9 U ; § apgu proud, mighty, occurs In Tiglath-Plleser I. 68 and 89, III. 
88 and V. 35 as an equivalent of la magire ; also see ibid., 11. 69 and YIII. 82; Y R. 20, 14 ef. 
and 40 gh. ; i n a Sip gi occurs in Asm. ii. 106 (of. KB. i. 88-9). 

bZb. 64-6; G^uy. §116; in Ht. 31, 714=: Y R. 21 , lib it is preceded by tiurru (from hararu, 
to ht narrow; Senn. in. 76 hur-ri not lia-ri as Bezold reads), and followed bynigiggu kak- 
kari. The plural is either nlgiggatl, II. R.19, 49-60b; or nigigge; Ht. 92-3, 11. 89-40 niglggl 
biti , the (Pb. Cxxviii. 3); giggu cie/te, we find in Hn. 24, 9: II R. 46 (No. 2) 6, and of. 

ZK. II, 6, rm. 1; Senn. iv. 64 mentions the city of Blt-giggi; Asrb. vin. 88sq. we read: the soZ- 
diers marched birit ige rabutl (through immense forests), gi-ig-ge (through clef ts) ; Del. in 
ZK. II. 948q. translated through thorns (7?) and Jensen KB. ii, 220-1 reads (kan^) iggifhrough 
Iggu reed. 

9 Ht. 31, 711; Del. SchHfttafel. No, 81 and 173 ; Dk. 9, rm. 4; Guy. §96 (begin.) ; II R. 66, CoL 
1. 20 ; III R. 18, 11b ; Senn. in. 71, V. 23 and 29. 
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29. Head (Hebr. instead of b u § u and compare my notes in 

Proc, Am. Or, Soc., May, ^90 ; BAS, i. 12, rm. 2 ; 160, rm. 1 and 314 rm. 1 ; in^ 
stead of makkuru (Bezold treasures{ f)) BAS. 1. 12, rm. 2, etc., reads makkubu 
but makkuru also occurs ; cf. ibid 160; makkuru is to be derived from 

to huy^ whence also dam-ka-ru or rather tam-ka-ru a field-laborer^ a 
properly one that is bought ; the usual derivation from an Akkadian D A M - G- A R 
does not hold good. — ad zinnilEti libbi ekalli§u see PSBA, (8 Nov., ’81) 
p. 12 ; KAT.^ 300 and 304. 

30. (ameluti) rab-kussi{?) amelu) man-za-az pa-ni the chamber- 
lains{f) the body servants{f); so Bezold, Zb. 46, rm. 2, shows that we have to 
read (ameluti) mu tire the vassals; cf. lY E. 44,46 and 61a; 62, 50a, also 
mu-tir II E. 51, 31b ; ZK,ii.Z2,l\ the mu-tir pdti are mentioned in II E. 31, 
66ab, BAS. i. 203, 9 ; see also Senn. m. 72 where Bezold (following Sayce) reads 
itti (ameluti) kur-bu-ti ^epi’ia, while the true reading is itti (ame- 
luti) mutir puti sepe’ia properly : with those who hinder the access to my 
feet (ir. e., tome). The manzaz pani are not different persons from the mu- 
tire, as Bezold thinks, but are the same; manzaz pani stands in apposi- 
tion to mu tire and means the highest magnates^ properly those holding the 
seat before me, a collective expression like the Arabic Diw^n. After the 
mu tire are mentioned, according to Bezold, the (ameluti) LUL and the 
(zinn isati) LUL, the male and the female servants (f musicians f) ; our trans- 
lator simply follows Hoerning ; see also Col, III. 38-9. The ideograms have to 
be read n^re u nar^ti, the young men and 'ivomen}^ 

31. The sibirti ummaniSu are all his tradesmen., all the artisans^ not 
all his troops^ which would he sihirti umman^teiu; notice also sibirti 
gen. for constr. state (s i b r a t). 

32. muttahbilut ekalluS uSe 9 amma, and lied away [!) the portable 
things of his palace (Bezold) ; but that would be unutu muttabilti ekal- 
latisu, as we have in Asrb. yt. 19 ; Jensen KB. il. 205 Geraetk., das in seinen 
Palaesten gehraucht wurde. How can we reconcile Bezold’s translation with 
such passages as Tigl. PiL Col. I. 15 ilani rabffti mu-u t-ta-bi-lu-ut 
Same u er§iti the great gods, the guardians of heaven and earth {KB. 1. 16,17); 
also lY E. 14 (No. 3) 8 ; ZA. x. 403 ; the line evidently means : I led away the 
guardians of his palace. 

37. The Ur-bi are discussed by Dy. 305; also see II E. 39,48 gh.; Asrb» 
III. 65 and KB. li. 292. 

47. Translate all these (previously mentioned) Aramean tribes., rebellious ones^ 
I conquered at once (mitbaris, not in open baitle) ; mitbariS is a syn. of 
i§teni§, cf. Rev. d' Assyriologie n. 13,14, 

61. Ten quarts of wine (10 Maass Wein) is Bezold’s translation of X imtri 
(i 9 u) karani; but imeru is not a quart, but a properly a donkey's 

load ; see Lt. 149 ; Zb. 6, rm. 2 ; ZA. i. 89, 90 ; lY. 371 sqq. 

Bezold, more than the other contributors, uses a great many unneoessaiy 
queries, which could easily have been avoided by a careful study of other 


10 It would do the compiler of the oonvenlent lAUsrettur no harm to 

read K, 2061, registered on pp. 209 and 28i of his booh; nor would it hurt the editor of ZA, to 
read Evetts* remarks in ZA. m. 828 or the notes In ZA, ix, 418. 
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texts; tliTis rimanig attagiS (nagaSu) 1. 69 really means I scaled like a 
wild hullP- 

76. ^ e I destroyed with fire B-EDINA knl-ta-ri, mnSabesunu; 

Bezold translates their huts [and[f)) tents ^ their dwelling-places; but explain : I 
destroyed with fire the E -ED IN A (tbe Akkadian for tbe Assyrian) kultari, 
their dwelling-places; kultaru being but tbe Assyrian translation of tbe Akka- 
dian E -ED IN A (properly bit- 9 iri) ; see also KB. ii. 216 ad Asrb. Yiii. 121 
where Jensen bas tbe correct rendering. — titallis u^eme means I made lihe^ 
I reduced to fiames. 


Col. II. 

7. p^n niriia utirma Bezold: I turned my yoke ; Col. lY. 78, be simply 
gives, I turned around^ also see IV. 2 ; translate, I turned, the face of my team, 

37. King Elulaeus ana ru-uk-ki (ruki) kabal tamtim innabitma 
ma-ti-^u emid,Ae fled far away into the sea and I took away his country ; but 
I K 43, 13 shows that we must read Sadda-§u emid and translate : he fled to 
a distant place in the zone of the sea and there took up his abode ; it is equivalent 
to ebnz markita (Senn. Sm. 67, 18) ; ad Sadda : 'loAer€a&o'a^s, see Hn. 

9 Col. Ill, 3 ; 11, 1 etc., also lY B. 52 ; it a syn. of giddu, of. ZA, iv. 8, 41 ; 
10,49. Tbe foot-note on p. 91 ad Col. II. 47 is not correct. §a Minbimmu 
begins a new sentence and bas to be rendered, as regards Menahem, etc. 

64 and III. 28 Bezold reads nadan bilti kit(?)ri-e belutiia emid- 
suma i§^t abS^ni, the giving of my tribute of the submission to my lordship 
I put upon him and he became subject to me{f); in Col. III. 28 mandattu 
kitrie belutiia is rendered the tribute due to my lordship ; read kad-ri-e, 
a derivative noun of kadru , present^ gift; and translate, the giving of tribute^ a 
present to my lordship^ I fixed upon him and he now bears{!) my yoke, 

72. ana AN gil-li esirSu, so Bezold, adding in a foot-note, that Haupt’s 
emendation of AN-^il-li to BAB-QILLI is thus done away with forever. 
Bezold is by no means tbe first to have noticed this ; it bas been corrected, among 
others, by Del. Lesestueclc^ xvi.; be makes, however, tbe additional mistake 
in considering AN an ideogram, while it is simply tbe constr. state of ^nu 
enclosure etc.^^ 

77. ellamfi’a si-id-ru sitkunu uSa’lu {i 9 u) kakkesunu, Bezold, 
their battle array stood against me and they lifted up their weapons, Tbe correct 
rendering is : they arranged their battle-array^ appealing to their weapons ; cf. 
Col. Y. 49, where Bezold — ^having P. Haupt’s translation {Andover Bev,,^ ’86) before 
him — translates tbe same phrase by they let their weapons decide, 

I do not see why in a book like this library of cuneiform texts, published 
chiefly for tbe use of tbe “beginner and layman,” bal-tu-su-un Col. II. 81 


iirlmanlS aformltke t^urSaniS, abubaniS, SantaniS from rlmu wUdhuU, Hebrew 
0^*1 or better so first Houghton in TSBA, v. ('77) S^Ssqq.; J)h. 6, 7; Hp. 16-17 and 23; 
ZDMG, 40, 743, 6; it is a syn. of arhn (properly the swift one), it. {the strong) and p^r u , Ht. 186; 
IX B. 36, lOsqq., nagaSu Sa alpi (to elimh Mke a hull); — n&g&^u Sa rlmi; s nagaSu ga 
ameii; lggn0 = llllh, he loent, Del. LesestuecHe^f 142a. 

la Compare an-bartum IIB. 47, 15o; an durarii Khors. 137= an dunann VB. 50, 58b, 
etc.; also ZA, IV. 10, 38 and Bezold in J5crl. Acad, jProc, ('88) 766 rm. 8. 
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(literally m their condition of hemg alive, for baltut-Sun) should not be trans- 
lated at all, but rendered in Col. IV, 35. 

Col. m. 

6. Read la ba-ne (not ba-bil) b^i-te-ti u kul-lul-ti, who had not 
committed sin and mischief; ba-ne is the constr. state of the pto. band; the 
singular being used for the plural as is often the case in such construct connec- 
tions, hittu and bitetu, by the way, in royal inscriptions, always mean 
rehellion, this being the sin /car' h^oxijv against the king, 

15. ina Sukbus aramme u kitrub §u-pi-i. Bezold does not translate 
arammu and Supd. arammu, from urim I huilt,m.mm ramparts, walls, 
thus we translate hy casting doion, destroying the ramparts and hy the attach of 
the Supi, the latter being a machine for besieging a city; cl. KB, li,, pp. 13, 

I. 16, etc. 

16. ina init-hu-§u zu-uk §ep^ (Bezold the hostile onslaught o/. ...(?) 
u pilli niksi u kal-ban-na-tii^) almi, akSud, etc. Bezold does not 
attempt to translate 16b. The line is very difficult. It says, I surrounded so and 
so many cities ina mithu§u zu-uk Sepd: mth the attack (ZK. u, 2S1, 2) of 
my zuk §ep^; III R. 9 (No. 2) 7 has init-hii"^9 zu-u-ku Sepd, see KB. 

II. 26, 7 ; Delitzsch^s explanation of this expression as = z u k § e p ^ : loy the 
storm of their feet in Lesest? xvi. is impossible. In the annals of Sargon, 1. 49, 
we read of 300 (amelu) zu-uk §epd; ibid. 1. 124 we hear of the (amelu) 
zu-uk §epaia li’ my valiant zuk §ep^. I believe with Winckler (^Sctrpon- 
texts, p. 208) that it denotes a special kind of troops and consider zuk as the 
constr. state of zukkd, the Perm. Piel of zakd to he set apart, to he selected; 
they were the select, hest foot-soldiers, zu-ki in connection with narkabtu is 
mentioned in the synchronous history, II R, 65,8 [KB. i. 198) Nabukudur- 
ugurma narkabtu u zu-ki ana i-di birti la (mat) ASSur ana 
kaSadi illika; Winckler and Peiser translate it by ^‘‘Leicht hemaffnetef light- 
armed soldiers. The same word occurs in Asm. m. 58, 60 and 63 [KB. 1. 10^-5), 
also in S. A. Smith’s texts m. 47, 1.6, amelu zu-ku la ekalli. Thus the 
(amelu) zuk §epd were probably the same as the Latin emcati, and are equiv- 
alent to the §dbe tahazi’a gitmaluti of Senn. iv. 9. 

And now the king continues to describe how these warriors took the cities ; 
above all (ina) pil-li, hy hreaches, cutting through the walls which surrounded 
the cities then ina niksi hy slaughter, from the well known verb nakasu 
to cut down, to slaughter, u ina kal-ban-na-ti which seems to be a syn. of 
kallabdti axes, and a formation like dalabandti, Nebuchadn, in. 52, from 
dalabu, syn. of rapadu and lababu, ixf enclose, swrrovnd. 

20. The king Hezehiah I shut up in Jerusalem like an i^^uri ku-up-pi 
(Bezold, Kaefigvogel), like a caged hird, he meant to say ; this is the only passage 


1 * PllSu, aZ>reac?i, a>l««wre V R, 86, Sisq. from palaSu to2>re<acgirouQh,&yr. VR.a6, 

28sq. It is a syu. of Suplu, hoU, V R. 86, Z8; n B, 09, 68 ab; ZK. u. 115, rm. 8; AjgHHu xa. 58— 
not u. 68 as Del. Lesest.^ acvi. bas it— and m. lU; Salm. Balawat, OoL V. 1 kima Sellbl Ina 
pllSi ugi like a fox in (Ms) hole he went of (KB. 1 . 186) ; DeUtesob and Peiser do not iaranslate It; 
Dyon, MmucO, p. 108, reads bll8u and says some instrument or method of attack; aplnS, I 
mutilated, Asrb. ix. 106; of. also KB. n. 228 and Senn. v. 68 (nlfie) pagreSnnu npalllla 
clearino my way with difflcuUy through the corpses, a passage left untranslated by Beaold. 
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in tlie historical inscriptions where the word occurs. It is the permansiye of the 
Pi'el of rilp , with a passive meaning, like kussudu [KAT? 209, rm. 4), etc.^^ 

21-3. The here, are not so much the fortresses^ as the approaches. 

— ma agie abulli mahazisu utirra ik-ki-pu-us, Bezold renders this 
and those who came out of the gates of his city., I made them return again. I 
believe this to be an entirely wrong translation and render it thus : and lohosoever 
— [driven hy hunger and famine)— came out of the gates of the city., I increased his 
sufferings^ made him suffer still more?-^ 

31. Translate the Urhi and his other faitlifid warriors., instead of the Urhi and 
his hrave[f) warriors. 

33. ir§d bel^ti they surrendered their arms(.^), so Bezold; translate they 
allowed terror to take hold of them; ad beltu fright^ terror., see Dr. 32, Hebr. 
‘?n3, Aram. to he confounded^ frightened. 

35. The gu-ub-ln stone is mentioned in Y R. 32, 27c and Zb. 45, Dp. 132 
have some notes on it. 

36. The kussu nimedu is a portable chair., from so already 

Norris in his dictionary; according to ZA. iil. 327 it is simply an epitheton ornans 
of kussu, see Senn. nr. 76 and IV. 8 where kussu and kussu nimedu are 
used promiscuously. In our passage Bezold translates a throne chair; iv. 8 
simply a throne and on p. 115 (I R. 7, No. Tin. 2) an elevated.^ high throne ! 

37. u s u or e s u %oood. ; the editor of ZA. might have referred at least to ZA. 

III. 328 and IV. 108, rm.3, etc.; while the urkarenu loood — left also untranslated 
by all the contributors to KB. i. and ii. — is the Syr. box wood (cf. 

irtanu for istanu V R. 31, 40); Tigl. Pil. Col. VII 17 ; Ls. p. 84; Americ. 
Journ. of Philology, Yin. 279 ; Ball in PSBA (’89) 143-4 ; II R. 45, 47, etc. 

47. There is no need to query messenger as translation of rakbu, if one 
knows II R. 39 (No. 5) 47 gh where ra-kab(l) occurs as a syn. of m^r sipri; 
also see Asrb. n. 100 ; ZA. in. 312, 58 ; Winckler, Sargon-texte^ p. 226, s. v. 
rakbu. 

48-49. kima a§§ari edi§ ipparsidma ul innamir asar§u, Bezold 

he fled lonely like an nobody saw whither ; but innamir is a Niph'al and the 

whole line is to be rendered like a bird — a 9 9 ar i a byform of i 9 9 u r i — he fled at 
oncSj and his trace was seen no more. This is followed by pan niriia utirma 
and translated by Bezold, that fellow I had [now] subdued II while its meaning is 
the same as in Col. II, 7-8, IV, 78, etc., I turned the face of my team, I returned. 


14 See Sn. 133 where we read SA-PA-RA (strangely alike saparu net) = ku-up igpuri 
alilrdcage; also ZA. m. 13^ (No. 6) 1, 3 igii ku-up-pi and panat ku-up-pi. 

i5n-tir-ra stands for ut-tir-ra c£. uttir Tigl. Pll. Col. VI. 35 and 101 (= Heb. ‘T’/liHi 
Arab. ^ increased; ikkibuS (so and not ikkipugl). Var.-Su, means Ms suffering; 

ikkibu stands for ik’ibn from ; const, state Ikkib e. g., TV R. 10, 33, 46; Ht. 119, 6; 
is a syn. of m a r u § t u ; cf . also II R. 60, 13c i k - k i - b u - u - a ( 1) my lamentaton, my sufferiyig ; ZA, 
IV. 340, 11 ikkib llani; KAT.^ 73; Zb. 67; ZA. iii. 236 sq,; in ZA. ir. 326, rm. 1. Pinches, fol- 
lowing Jensen (ZA. i. ISsq.) derives It from the Akkadian EN-G-IB; but Jensen, ZD MG. 43, 
203, corrects his former statement and says ikkibu stands for n Ikkibu and this for 
mikkibu cf. Hebr. IDiNpQ ; so also are formed, according to Jensen the nouns ikrebu, 
prayer; immeru, lamb; iptenu meal; and ip ter u, manumission. 
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53. Translate the war cry of my powerful soldiers^ and 55 sqq. render he gath- 
ered the [statues of the) gods^ ruling his country (cf. Dp. 195) into their shrine (i. e., 
Subtegunu Guy.? 38), embarked, them and fled like a bird to the dty Nagituin 
the swamps^ at the border of the sea, Dy. 324. 

60, Bezold omits to render u-tir-ma I returned,, etc. 

62. There can be no doubt as to the reading na-mur-ra-tum ; it is a well 
known word, meaning fury ; from namaru to he furious,, ferocious, cf. Syr. 
ithnamer to he furious, nimru panther, etc. Guy.? 103, p. 95 ; ZA. ii. 116, 
rm. 2; Hebraioa, m. 227; namurratka ezziti lY. 8, 46; also see Dp. 
184 Col. III. 71-IV. 7 is a parenthesis, IV. 8 is closely connected with III. 70. 

72. Bead itti (ameluti) mutir puti Sepeia (II R. 31, 66b) na^ag- 
J:u-ti; see FSBA, i. (April, ’84), p. 151; ZK ii. 243; g^be ta^azia la 
gamiluti are not my undestructahle army but my unrelenting warriors [who give 
no pardon); anaku kima rimi ekdi pa-n u-u§-§u-un agbat means /, 
myself like a stnmg toild ox took their lead, i. e., of the soldiers, not hot ich wie tin 
Wild ochse ilmen [den Feinden) die Btirn. 

75. Translate clefts, ravines, dangerous torrents at the slope of the mountains 
I crossed in a chair (a§-tam-dib for aStaddil) cf. Senn., Smith 104, 31 
gunu ana IJrukh uStamdiJju) ; ad mi-li-e seeZATl^bOS; Syr. meli’a 
flood, 

78sq. agar birka mana^tu ig^ gir aban gadi ugibma translate, 
wherever my knees had a resting place, i. e., wherever I could walk, 

80. me sunadi kaguti ana gummia lu agti, Bezold and others, 
water of the cold mountain springs I drank for my thirst I suppose it never 
occurred to them that such was no hardship, but rather a most refreshing drink in 
an eastern country ; the passage really means and even turpid, warm water I 
drank for my thirst. I was satisfied even with such a miserable drinking water ; 
of. Jeremias, Lehen nach dem Tode, p. 96, rm. 4 ; J. Hal^vy in ZA, ii. 437 sq. 

Col* IV. 

O-IO. my veterans accomplished under great difficulties (gunuhi^) 

the entrance into the steep, narrow passes; cf. Heb. rrj^ips valley, Syr. , 

Arab, buk^atun from a root yp3 split, they were passes full of seams and 
fissures ; ad 1. 12, see II B. 32, 9 ; Ds. 73 ; Num. 23, 10. 

30. multahtu, not translated by Bezold, is a low rebel ; cf. I B. 27, 13a; 
see, however, Jensen ad Asrb. iv, 63 [KB, n. 191, rm.). 

36. ina egiti miti Bezold — after Winckler — translates through the oca^- 
pation of the country, hut eSitu means disorder, anarchy. See Dk. 5, 6 ; Guy.? 
79. ZK. II. 83, Tiele translates, 6 u z u b , who had taken advantage of the dis- 
order and anarchy of the country to usurp the dominion of Sumir and AJckad,^'^ 
Also Hebraica, ii. 218. 

16 An entirely different stem is namaru to he clear, to he which may be an old 

NIph'ai formation of ’ a m a r u , 

i7e§il, whence eSltu, is usually connected with Arab. to cover ; but better con- 
nect it with the Hebr. to make, to do ; e SH = to un-do, to dUturh, 
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39. summanuj cf. also Col. Y. 74, fetters^ from samti to enclose^ according 
to Delitzscla; a form like ramanu — 40- ad sa ida-su is;y.uru = k^ta 
ighsLt == he helped^ see Zb. 25. 

42 (beg.). Bead elHti-Su (not elil^ti(?)§u) Ms forces^ from alalu to 
he strong, whence also allu, illu strong; usappib^ia properly I spread, 
I scattered, KAT^ 169, Ls. 62 and 59; nparrir pu^nrsu does not mean I 
destroyed Mm completely, but Ihrohe down Ms army, 

48. (ameluti) 9 ^^ lu-lu-ti-ia, not translated by Bezold, are i 4 ;ar- 
riors of my royal TdngsMp}^ 

52. Instead of Bib(?) te-su-la-ai read dannat-Sula’a, i. e., Sula^as^ 
fortress ; also see Col. Y. 33. 

56. (mabazuj Di-in-tu §a Sula^a may be the district of Sula^a; cf. 
medinatuu, properly from ; 58. ad ak-ka-ba-ri~na ; compare 

Hebr. mouse, 

59. naditu adi mabazani sa niribi, etc., is the settlement (from 
nadd to settle, to locate] together with the cities at the entrance towards, 62. ad 
mabazu ia nakiddti compare Hebr, *lpjl shepherd; and the alum §a 
tar bit (63) is the city of the offsprings, 

ad 71. sitti mabazani ana dannati uSerib, Bezold ought have 
remembered I K. 43, 40 sitti ni§e matiSu ana dannati ugeli, cf. Senn., 
Smith, 112 , 40. 

75. Bezold’s arbu tam-bi-ri, left untranslated, should rather be arbu 
tamteri (cf. mi-it-ru ram = ^£ 3 J 3 ) ; it is the month Tebet, the rainy 
month; cf. the parallel account in I B. 43, 42. In this month set in a ku-U 9 - 9 U 
dannu (var. ku-u 9 - 9 u dan-nu ikSuduma); Bezold and others render it 
severe, cold weather; Proc* Am. Or, &oc,, vol. XIII., p, xxxv, med. translates: 
storm, tempest. The best rendering is that of Jos. Hal4vy, a great [unexpected) 
heat set in; this weather brought about a heavy rainfall, Samutum ma-at- 
tum u-§az-ni-na [the heaven) poured down a mass of rain; the parallel 
account in I B. 43, 43 reads §a-mu-tum la zi-iz-tum illikma (cf. Wiener 
Zeitschrift filr die Kunde des Morgenlandes, I. 199 sq.; ZA. ii. 434 sq.). 

77 . Bead zunne §a zunne (var. md §a zunn^) not zunnuti as 
Bezold has it, rain upon rain poured down ; following this, Bezold and all Assyr- 
iologists, with the exception of Dh. 15, rm. 2, read Salgu nabli nadbak 
gaddi adura and translate: [It poured down rain upon rain) and snow. I 
feared the torrents and mountain rivers. But this is wrong. Dh. 15 reads raggu 
(instead of § a 1 g u) and I believe correctly ; rag-gu na-ab-li belong together, 
as the parallel account proves, where we find rag-gu na-bal-lum; the raggu 
nabli nadbak Sadd^ is the fury of the torrents coming down from the {Elam- 
itic) mountain-slopes; cf. KB, i. 190, 10 mid-bak §ad-u; i. 8, 15, rm. 

13, and 175-6 ; ZEMG. 40, 733, 6 sqq.; Hebr. ‘-jDnJ . 

80. ina ki-bit must be of course ina ki-bit, from kibitu command, 
and this derived from k; e b to speah, to command. 


18 Sulutu from Sa’alu to deci(ie, to ruZe ; of. V B. 11, 11; Ht. 108, 11; Zb. 99. 
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Col. V. 

4. dub‘'(?)bu-TiS“Sti cf..ZE 1.319; .^-4.1.392. Jensen considers 

the Assyrian borrowed from tbe Akkadian, referring to II R 29, 63 ab, where we 
read Dub-uS-sa = dubussd ; of. also ZA* rv. 111,127-8. Read tnppns- 
su (for tnppiiS-Su) literally == pinguis, ; Talm, tipp6S, 

ad Ps. cxix. 9, 70. 

5. Translate after /Shuzuh (the Babylonian, mentioned in Ool. IV. 35) had 
been carried off?-^ 

6. Instead of mu 1 Inti limnuti read galle limnuti, evil deMs;"^ 
they closed their abullani ; so Bezold, but read abullate, abullu being 
of feminine gender ; see, e. g., Ii. 127, 20 abuliate-§u Sa-ad-la-a-ti. 

7. ik-bu*ut lib-ba-Su-nu ana epe§ kamari(?) so Bezold ; but read 
ik-pu-ud libbaSunu ana epe§ tu^unti, their heart planned the mak- 
ing of an insurrection; il^pud preterite to k^-pQ'du: Hebr, HlDp , to plan ^ 
of., e. g., KB^ II- 180 ad Asrb. m. 37 ; IQ L AL is not kamaru, as Bezold says^ 
but tukuntu, resistance^ fight^ insurrection, see Ht. 41, 154; Psalm oxxxix,21 
where we have to read DDlp/^DI instead of , see Psalm xvir. 7. 

8-9. Bezold: Suzubu (amelu) Kal-da-ai ra(?)- .(?)dun-na-mu~u iSa 
la i-§u-u bir-ki la — (?)pa-an (amelu) pih^t (mahazu) Lahiri 
(amelu) a-ra ...kn mun-nab-tu a-mir da-me ha-b-bi-lu gi-ru-ul- 
lu iphuruma; they gathered around Shuzuh, the Chaldean, who had 

no tree of genealogy (Stawmhaum), and who had fled before die governor of La- 

hiri, a blood (?) a villain, — The correct reading of these lines is Suzub 

(amelu) kalda^i h dunnamd,28 ga la i§d birki^ ardu 
dagil^s p^n (amelu) pi^at (mafeazu) Lahiri a-ra-ak-ku,^ mun- 
nabtu, amir dame^ hab-bi-lu^ giruSSu iphuruma, around Shu- 
zub, the Chaldean, the wicked, the hose, who was a weakling, a vassal under the 
command of the governor of Lahiri, the fugitive, the deserter, the sanguinary villain 
they gathered, 

13. anaku ni-tum alme-^u-ma napSatuS uslka; some read §al- 
tum, fight, but the parallel passage Senn, Bav. 44 reads ni-i-ti almema 


w Hbbbaioa, II. 218-20; Pinches in PSBA, 6 May, 1884. But see BeL Assur, p. 806, 

Jw IV B, 2, 15 and 80; Y, 2; 29, 12; ZK, i. 296; ZA, ir. 802, ma. 2. 
ti Another person from the one motioned in 1. 5; ct, Hbbbaioa, h. 218. 
aa The traces point to h a b - [1 u ra] . 

88 Compare II E. 28, 68c; ZA, iv. 23 bel. where it is compared to uiaiu, the cO^set; ZA, iv. 
11,20 ana mu-ur-ri pi-i-Su dun-na-mu-u l-ga^as-si-ha, in the JHttmiicss of Ms nmsOt 

the abject mm speaks to thee; it also occurs JZA. iv. 16, 16 ; cf. Arab. to be vUe, to be base, 

84 Bezold^s translation is unquestionably wrong; P. Haupt in Andover Bet)., May, *86, trsm- 
l&tes w7m was a c(mardt the cowardly bastcrd,oomhUiiD« dunnamA and Sa la iSt birhi; but 
birku must have been to the Assyrian the seat of physical strength; V B* 66, 84b» we read of 
strong oxen Sa la in-na-tiu birka-Su-nu whoaekneesdo not get tired; also see IV B. 9,38- 
9a; IV K. 1,39 ina birki ameli; thus Sa la 18^ birki meajm who had m physical 
was a weakling; t arblt birki & is the offspring, product of my strmffth, Senn. OoL UL 64 and YA 
16 After birki traces can be seen of the ideogram for ardu (smmfc) and dagil 
tnp), thus correct into ardu dagil p&ni the servosabidwlding the face of, Lo,, the mmU, 
aearakku an Intensive form; of. Talmudic aru^k«, pljl tormaiocn/, 

« amir dame : blood4h4r8ty, properly /wU of blood; amir ss; Hebr. . 

88 See, 6. g., Bsarh. Oyl. A. n. 46. 

n 
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(KB. II. 116 below) ] I surrounded, them with a hostile force and I threatened his 
life (literally, I made narrow). The three stem consonants of nitnm are . 

14. lap^n bat-ti u ni-ib>ri-ti innabit, he fled on account of terror 
and need(l)\ so Bezold; but read ni-ip-re>ti = nipretu from paru, 
Hebr. to cut off, Pi'^1 up ar r i ’ Col. V. 77. See Zb. 93 and 104, rm. l.^i 

15. Ki-i. . . .§i-ru-u§“§u ba-ii-i cannot mean Da aher Him dort zu 

wider waren^ i. e., As they disgusted him (Bezold), but as they were behind him^ 

followed him—r i-kil-ti is not misfortune but vile infamy, Hebr. ; instead 

of b^b-la-tu can also be read kil-la-tu, 

16. Is correctly translated by Bezold, having Professor Haupt’s translation 
before him, but unfortunately Haupt did not add a transliteration, and this 
accounts for Bezold’s reading i-ti-u-ma instead of the correct i»bi-§am- 
ma, from b^su, ibis, Ae (as Hoerning already has it).^^ 

19. My corrected copy of I R. reads ip-tu(!)-ma they (\. e. the Babylon- 
ians) opened. 

22. u-§e-bi-lu-us da-'-tu, they sent as a bribe (queried by Bezold) is 
pretty certain ; it is amusing to notice that only six lines below, the editor of ZA. 
translated the same word by payment, wages^ without adding a query, evidently 
having, by this time, fully made up his mind about the meaning of da’tu. 
Jensen translates it by gift, present (KB. ii. 186-7 ad Asrb. ni. 13).^^ 

23. Bezold writes correctly di-ka-a assemble, from a verb rpn , but Col. 

III. 43 he reads ad-ki with a ^ instead of p, see also Del. Lesest^ 139 rm. 6. 
Jensen’s remark on p. 206 of KB. n. is correct, if he reads dikd instead of 
dikd. There are two different verbs in Assyrian, dakd to overthrow^ to crush, 
Hebr, while to coZ^eci, to isdaku or better dekd (dikd) Hebr. 

;rpl cf.^^Ii: R. 27, 17ab; Asrb. n. 129 and viii. 71; Tigl. Pil., Col. Y. 84, etc., 
^A.n. 156, 17 id-ki-e. 

30. e-Su-ra he harnessed, is perhaps connected with ma-§a-ru (wheel) ^ 
see ad Col. Y. 83, and compare the ma^bniiiR of Ezekiel. Del., Assyr. Gram.^ 
2102, (p. 282) translates he brought together, from to collect; also see 

Lt. 117, 12 aSuSur = aSur = e§ur ; Zb, 39; ZA. ii. 97, 16, whence esirtu 
temple and m e § ir u members of the body, joints ; BAS. 1. 175. 

38-9. Bezold reads sid(kid?)-ru ra-bu-u ik-ti-ra, a great army{f) he 
collected; Del. Lesest.^ 141, rm. 1, proposes gibiR or kitru; but read kitru 
rabd iktera both, noun and verb, from the same nriD which we met with in 


3»See V R. 19, 31 od; Senn. Sm. 94 ni-tl-l§ il*ma’a tenfi^a and p. 133 an-ni’-ma 
(Col. V. 66). 

80 See Asrb. II. 64 (jKB. II. 168) and cf^ sdku, properly straits; slku, sllctu narrow; Hebr. 
p''Xi1 f for 0 on account of p . 

8iNipretu stands for mipretu, this for mipra*tu and that for mapra'tu; itisa 
syn, of pl-rit-tum (from the same verb paril), haStu and Suttu = want, oppression; e, g., 
V K. 28, 33ab, see also KB. n. 190 and 192 ad Asrb. iv. 43 and 98, where also Jensen reads wrongly 
ni b r e t u , but translates correctly hunger. 

aa See H K. 7, 10-11 gh.; 27, lOab = ga-r a-ru to run ; 29 Rer, 6-6 gh.= Eru to go; Hebr. 
or InFss. 71. 12 and 90,10; see Guy. 876; Dh. 62, 8; Hbbeaioa, T.. 179, 9; ZDMG. 40, 728, 4; 
also compare H R. 19, 45-46b, and IV R. 16,69-61a. 

88 According to Delltzsch the three stem consonants are HMl ; ZA. iv. 10, 42 we read ma^ir 
da’tl who takes ahrCbe; also of. Winokler, Sargontexte, xxii. rm. 3 and xxxv. ad p. 104, 39, 
ki da-*tu-u-tl id-dln-Su. 
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CoL 11. 75.^ Bezold’s sidru was perhaps prompted by sidirtu, of 1. 48 
which is the Hebr. , an incorrect writing for * Of* also Khors, 127, 
ik te-r am -ma ; Del. Assyr. Gram.^ 2 109 (p. 302) is wrong in connecting it with 
a verb K'lp ; Ool. V. 48, see also Del. Assyr, Gram., p. 242, rm. 

39. Occurs an unpleasant mistake, which is not even mentioned in the ^ad- 
denda et corrigenda^* Bezold reads gibSuSun ru-u-ub (matu) Akkadi 
i§batunimma, instead of u-ru-ub, as I R. plainly has it. 

42. ad ana a^amiS see Pognon^s Bamau, p. 8 ; and for in-nin-du from 
see IV R. 7. 54a; Del. Le&est? 95, 10; ZK, li. 390; puburSunu in- 
nindu does not mean they united themselves into one force (sie vereinigten sich 
zu einer Gesammtheit) but their forces were arranged for a battle. 

43*~4. kima ti-bu-ut a-ri-bi ma’-di Sa pa-an m^t-ti mitbarig 
....tebdni, like a great swarm of locusts spreading over the country, they 
approached in a fighting mood (Bezold) ; but read §a p^n Satti, at the begin- 
ning of the year, during spring-time (Haupt), and mitbariS is = ai once, a syn. 
of istenii. See note to Col. I. 47 ; how will Bezold’s translation suit the con- 
text of Col. VI. 12, where he does not know how to translate it ? L.c. speaks of the 
horses whose riders had been killed in the battle, ramanuSSun ittanallaka 
mitb^riS utirra, which means they ran by themselves hither and thither and 
I brought them at once together {to one place, so that they might not run away or 
do more harm). 

45sq(i. epir §epe-Sunu kima zi kabtl (cf. Col. II. 11, IV. 68 = im- 
bare IV R. 19, 16a; 3, 27 ; Senn. Bavian 44, KB, n. 116, below. Del. Lesest.^ 
Schrifttafel,'^Q. 251; Zb. 94, 11.12-13) §a dun-ni e-ri ia-a-ti pan ^ame’ 
rapsuti katim, the dust of their feet was in front of me like a heavy storm- 
cloud, which covers the gray-colored (erz-farbene) space of the wide heavens ; but 
eri-ia-a-ti is one word and 1. 46 is to be xexx^eiTQdi which pregnant with mis ^ 
chief cover the face of the wide heavens ; dunnu == mischief; eri^ti refers to 
epr^ti (so read for zi kab-ti) and is fern, plur, of the participle erd heavy ^ 
pregnant; see Hosea Xiv. 1 and Ps. vn. 15 

55. attalbiSa si-ri-ia-am bB-li-ia-am simat 9 i-il-ti apira 
raSd^a (Bezold), but read attalbiSa si-ri-ia AM (=rlmi) bB-li-ia 
AM (rimi), etc., and translate my cuirass, covered with the hide of a wild bull 
and my helmet covered with the same material ; buli-ia from ba-la-lR Dtoecc- 
cavate and 2) to he hollow. 

60. (i 9 u) tartabR is the javelin; my fist is lak-tu-u-a from la^^tu; 
cf, Asrb. n. 12 {KB. n. 166), etc.; Del. Lesestf^, p. 142; ZA. IV. 230, 10; Del. 
Assyr. Gram., 2 80, e. 

61. nakire limnuti stands in apposition to gimir ummandti, a fact 
not recognized by Bezold. 

62. Offers one of the worst transliterations and translations. The correct 
text and translation is zar-hi§ u-mi-i§ al-sa-a kima Rammdn aS-gu- 
um oppressed I roared like a lion, like Rammdn [the thunder-god) I raged, 
Bezold has it §arpiS dme§ alsd, I advanced [against them) shining like silver 


S4 Jensen {KB. n. 164 rm. ad Asrl). i. 1S7) reads correctly kltru ; also see Asrb. m, 185 and 
KB. II. 195 rm. to Asrb. iv. 98. 
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cmd like the daylight, zarbis umes alsa is one of the best known expres- 
sions in the Assyrian inscriptions and ought to be known to Bezold.^s 

63. ana §id-di u pu-ti does not mean on front and flank, but on flank 
and front ; this seems at first an unnecessary remark, but as the book is intended 
principally for the use of such who cannot control the transliterations and transla- 
tions, this transposition of front and flank must be misleading ; the same applies 
to 1.82 sapinat raggi u g^ni crushing foe and friend (Bezold, friend and 
foe), if indeed §^ni means friend, good; and Col. VI. 52, where the Assyrian 
should be §ede lamassi instead of lamassani §edani; for liddu from 
gadadu, see V E. 20, 46 h. 

64. kima tib mehi §am-ri; the reading of Sam is certain and needs 
no q[uery ; it has been settled long ago by Pognon in his L' inscription de Bavian^ 
p. 75 ; Asrb. v. 95, we read agfi Samru, a vnld flood [KB. n. 200-1, and rm. 
11); Tigl. Pil. Col. in. 57 where Sam-riS occurs. 

65. Bead ina tukulti A§ur beli-ia. 

66-7. Bead suh-fetir-ta-Sunu aSkun I brought about their retreat, flight ; 
from saharu to turn; not gubhurtaSunu. 

68. Bead u-Sa-^l^^ (iiot kir) I made precious^ scarce^ I thinned their ranks ; 
Ht. 50,9, SSph'a of ak aru to be precious; see Haupt in ZK. ii. 269. — gimri 
(ameluti) pagreSunu u-pal-li-sa uziziS; Bezold leaves this line un- 
translated. Bender through the mass of their [the enemies) corpses I cleared my 
way (upalliSa, see note ad Col. III. 16) as if splitting it open; uziziS must 
come from a verb azazu (according to J. Oppert = zlzu) corresponding to 
Hebr. ffll, whence Pfll ; others read tamziziS from m azazu. 

71. tukultaSu rabfi stands in parallelism with ed-lum pitkudu and 
muma’ir 9 fi.beSu, all three expressions referring to Humbanuda§a and the 
suffix -Su to the king of Elam; adi (ameluti) rabutiSu are his magnates. 

72-3. Bead la patar .§ib-bi Sitkunu u ina har-re (Asrb. 

II. 11; KB. Vi. 166) ag-pi instead of gimiri(?) as-pi, then continue b^^ragi 
ruk-ku-sa lak-te-Su-nu, which means : whose girdle-dagger was embossed 
with gold (= Asrb. ii. 12 ; KB. n. 166-7) aric? whose wrists were clasped (rukkusa) 
with double (a§pi C|lfJ^) bracelets of massive gold. Db. 69 reads b^-ire aspi 
buragi; Hinge, Machwerk aus Gold, from {^011 = *1^^ ; <^1 Hebr. 

77. See also ZK. 282, rm. 3. 

»5 zarbis is derived from zarabu, of . So. 807, Hx. Zl, 399 and iS, 51 (zurub libbi); IIB.Z8, 
60 e; 84, 61 ab, etc.; Dh.60,56; Zb. 6 and 70; Hebr. Job Vi.l7; Syr. and Arab. zarblS 
is found Ht. IZZ, 18; Zb. 5Z; also Hn. 51, 5; 59, Z ibakki zarbiS oppressed Tie wpt.— ^mel 
like a lion, Uke a beast, of. Zb. 117 (ad 66 rm. 1) ; V R. 21, 40 It occurs as a syn. of neSu; the plural 
is ^me, e. gr., IVR. 5, 1-Za Ome muttakputu, etc,; another plural is ^mSmu, which is 
generally oonsidered a singular formation from DDK; (so Ls. and Del. I^esesfc.a index); the 
ilmam 96ri arethebea^tso/ tTiej/leld(Asrb. vni. 109).— al-sa-a stands for aS-sa-a, preterite 
from Sasli, a syn, of Sagamu and bal^abu to howl, II B. Z9, 17-19d: So. 316; IV R. 17, 8b 
al-sl-ka I can to thee ; Hn. 68, 16 ilgil Samil the Ticavena roared; HR. 61,17 llanl mala alsil 
the flfods, as many as I call on (of, ZK. n. 81^; ad alsi for aS-sl, see B. P. Allen in Proc. Am. 
Or. Soe., October, 1888, p. oxn. and rm. 

«« See Ool. VI. 8 and Asrb. n. llsqq. ; b^rru bracelet from b^raru; a9pu double, we find 
in Ht. 01, 55; ZK. n. 89; Zb. 103; rukkusa, clasped, bound, is a permansive Prei with passive 
meaning like ku S Sudu (i 9 9 urn) coined bird, CoL VI. 19 ; Zb. 11. ; ZA. v., pp. 4 and 5. Bezold’s 
interrogation mark after kuSSudu = caged In Ool. VI. 19 Is entirely unnecessary; Ool. HI. ZO 
we had i99urn kuppn; mubbU9U wounded and stamped, ZA. v. 16; nukkusu cut off* 
Asrb. rv. 74; KB. n, 192-3. 
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78. §a-mu-tum does not mean heaven^ but ram, cf. Ool. IV. 76; siraani 
|MA/^ are trophies^ see also Ool. VT. 2 ; u mun-ni-Su-nu and their ams, I 
scattered over the wide field, 

80-1. Bezold la-az-mu-ti mur-ni-iz-ki ^i-mit-ti ru-ku-pi-ia 
ina da-me-Sunu gabSuti i-sal-lu-u nari~i§; covered with dirt{?) my 
horses, the team of my chariot, waded in their (i. e., tbe enemies) thick hlood, like 
as in a river ; but translate with Haupt: the spirited steeds of my chariot swam in 
the mass of their hlood like a river god,^ 

82. sapinat rag-gi u §^-ni ’QqzoIA crushing good and hod ; but raggu 

is certainly &ac?, and 9 ^nu is usually translated good, I am, more and more, 
inclined to translate §^nu by had, evil and consider it a syn. of raggu, as 
Q-uyard and others suggested;^® III R. 38, 18b; Nebukadn. ii. 28, ragga u 
9 ^ni ulessi (from ^DJ) ^he had and the evil I threw down, I removed; Tigl. 
Pil. I. 8 mulepru g^ni who crushes the wicked, (from ykh parte. S^ph'^l) in 
parallelism with galpat^bi.^® ^ 

83. §a... .da-mu u rdtu it-mu-ku ma-gar (§a?) ru-u§, an der 
Deichsel (?) klehte Blut und Schmutz(l) (Bezold) ; Bezold ought to have known that 
Prof. Haupt, in Hebraioa, hi. 110, corrected Hoerning and Sayce by reading § a 

da-mu u par-Su ri-it-mu-ku ma-§a-ru-u§. But I do not agree 

with his translation, my war chariot sank dovm to the nave in hlood and fiWi; 
narkabtu is a feminine noun, while ritmuku is a permansive If teal of 
ramaku, like litkunu (1. 72) and the whole is to be translated, hlood and 
filth ran (or dripped) down its wheel (whenever the chariot was in motion) ; ad 
maSaru wheels cf. Haupt, Svmerische FamiHeftigesetzCy p, 72; BAS, i. p. 174 
and Hn. 42, 11. 

84. Read kima ur-ki-ti (not ur-ki-ti). 

85. sa-ap-sa-pa-ti testicles (so Haupt after Pinches); Lhotzky, IHssert,,^ 
p. 23, suggested ear-lap. 

Col. VL 

4. With sharp swords hu-za-an-ni-§u-nu u-par-ri\ Bezold (follow- 
ing Haupt’s suggestion) translates, their noses I cut off. — Now line 6 speaks of the 
rest of his (the enemy^s) magnates. May not huzanni-Sunu be a byform to 
h a z i n u governor (cf. a $ 9 a r u a byform to i 9 9 u r u , etc,). This would give 
the following rendering : with sharp swords I cut down their governor ^ and now 
line 6 : the rest of his magnates with fif, my hands captured edive on the haUle-field, 

13. Adi II Kas-pu, etc., begins a new sentence, which does away with 
Bezold’s somewhat obscure objection against Prof, Haupt’s translation, mdU the 

87 Bead lasmutl pto. plur. of lasamu to gaUop^ Zb. 64. na. 3, properly to stretch out 
on««6Z/, syn. of rapadu, of . Hn. 44, 56 and 48. ; II B,S7, 46-7; VB. 19, 18 od, parlp ilasum 
violently he rushes on; also 11 K. 63, 15, 16grL; rv B. 88-9a lasmu Sa birkaSu la innaijjia; a 
study of ZK, n. 848 will teach the editor of that p^iodioal that he has to write mur ni-is-I^i a 
splmM horsct a ehargert see Lt. 146-7; Esarh. iv. 58, KB. n. 134-5.— i sal- lu-u read iSal-lu-u . 

88 See, e, g., Winckler, Sargontesete, Index, s. v., pSnti. 

89 1 believe that g6nu cattle, sheep and 9©nu bad, evil are simply homonyms ; O0nu cattle 

is the Hebr. {KV, Arab, 5 Aranu-Syr. and modem Syr. nan a (of. modmm 

Arabic uakll for ’akil, etc., and Brof. Hanpt, in Hxbbaioa, l, 180, mu |H3t (oenn) is 
derived from (ap6) to lead out, jnst as irfAparov is from wpopaivew (Panl de X^agarde), 
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fourth hour of the night it went on [then finally) I stopped the slaughter. Accepting 
this rendering, we have, of course, to read adi II kasbu MI (=inun) illi- 
ku dakaunu apru§, and not adi II kashu^^ mi-il-li-ku , etc., as 
Bezold does* Also cf. BAS. i. 4. 

16. ljar(?) ba-su vehemence [Bezold); some, Zb. 20, rm. 1, read mur-ba-Su; 
cf. Col. fiL 47 ; Y K 21, 41a ; lY R. 1, la, a form like mu§-pa~lu depth.’-lA 
beingasyn. of rimu, pdru and ar^u, its meaning hull is quite certain. — 18- 
u-da-i-§u j cf. da'astu; Hn. 51, 10. 

20. Read rather u-za-ra-pu; Bezold omits to translate kirib the inside 
[of their chariots); ad zarapu to pour down, etc., cf. Talmudic f]'nr, Syr. 

cf. Ps. LXXii. 6 ; ad Yi. 9, see Bel. Assyr. Gram.^ p. 366 ; ad 1. 19, ih., p. 
246;' and 1. 22, ib., §120. 

Col. YI. 25 to the end, containing the description of Sennacherib’s buildings, 
will be treated in connection with a special article on I R. 43, 44, a very difficult, 
but important, inscription, which Bezold omitted with the exception of seven lines 
{I R. 43, 13-19), see KB, ii. 118, 119. Almost every line of Col. YI. 26-74, as trans- 
literated and translated by Bezold, calls for corrections or additional remarks ; suf- 
fice it to notice, in passing, that 

26. ana §ub(?)-bat Sarrutia must be read ana ri-met garrutia; 
constr. state of rim^tu dwelling^ from ramfi to dwell; see Col. II. 2 uSarmi 
I settled; Senn., Smith, p. 144; the ekallu kabal mahazi §a Ninua is 
the palace Ojdjoining the surrounding wall of Nineveh; — 27. ana tabrati, cf. 
Fleming, Nehuchadn.^ p. 40. — 28. the reading kutallu is quite certain ; it is the 
Hebr. , wallj and means here a side-huilding, which for the keeping in order 
of the train, etc., my fathers had built ; cf. I R. 44, 55 and lY R. 52, 20b in a 
kutalliSunu mussurat; and 53, 18-19b ana kutalli it-ti-eb-su (from 
n i b e s u to recede) ; II R. 48, 50 cd. 

32. Bezold’s reading la nu-ku-lat! is very good; but translate to work- 
manship (e p i § t a §) was not tasteful. — 1 abaril ume = in the course of time. 

35. kirubfi ma’du is a great deal of building material, Ls. p. 65; u-§al-li 
read u - sal-1 i . A comparison with Esarh. Cyl, A, Col. Y. 6, {KB. n. 134) shows 
that it is = bakbar u. 

36. Instead of a-kut-tim-ma read a-baz-tim-ma ; BeeKB.ii- 135, rm- 
ad Esarh. v. 6; while Winckler [KB. ii. 148: Col. Y. 10) prefers again akut- 
timma, see his note on p. 148-9; cf. also R. F. Harper, AEL^ 14, 1. 6. 

42. (abnu) pi-i-lu; the pilu-stone ought to be well known to Bezold 
after B. H. Mueller’s article on it [Sitzungsher. der Wiener Academic). KB. ii. 
136, 1 translates Quader-stdne. Cf. BAS. 1. 171 rm., and 325. 

46. Read tim-kal-li-e, enbnti ana(l) mu-iab; 48. the sadu ellu 
is a snow-capped mountain, not simply a high mountain (as Bezold has it). 

55. ad ibili ass, cf. Pinches in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society^ xix. 
(’87), p. 319, also of. I Chron. xxvn. 30 ; also see Bp. 124, rm. 2. 


<0 Oonoerning kasbu, I notice that aU the contributors to KB. i. and ii. consider it an 
Assyrian noun, with the sole exception of Jensen, who believes it to be an ideogram: KAS 
(GAL) GID and says, KB. ii. iWa, rm. 5, “so wobl sumerisohe Ausprache= Weg-lano- Im 
Assyrischen ^arr^n-arku gesprochenC?) ; aber bei Lelbe nioht kaspul" 
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56. The attar a ti were not cars (so Bezold), but how-striTigs^ Hebr. 

Arab. and the erik-ki (I) are the outfit^ cf. Hebr. 

58. Read mit-pa-na-ti instead of ziz(inid?) pa-na-ti from tapanu 
to stretch, to span, Arab. tafana = habasa to hind, 

60. Instead of adannis(?) read ma-gal and compare Pognon, Bavian, 
p. 36 ; Zb. 28, rm. 1, 

69. Read niki lik-ki may he offer a sacrifice. 


KB. n. 114-5. Belihus who had grown up in my palace kima mi-ra-a-ni 
9 a-ah-ri like a small dog^l), so Bezold with a query; see II R. 6, 13 ab sqq* 
LIK-KXJ = kalbu ; LIK-KU TUR (a smaZZ = mi-ra-nu ; mir^nu 
a form like §id^nu, from the same stem as me-ir-ru, im-me-ru, mu-u- 
rum, ma-rum, whereof it is a synonym; also cf. Asrb. iv. 26 and Jensen’s 
note thereto in KB, n. 189. 

The arah si-bu-ti (KB, 1 . 114) is very likely the sevmth month. 


KB. II. 118-9 contains I R. 43, 13-19 ; line 14, end, Bezold leaves out ukin ; 
after ukin a new clause begins, uSalpit belonging to the following; §ar-ri- 
su e-mid ap-§a-a-ni does not mean I compelled its Mng to do my will, hMt 
I put my yoke, fixed a yoke upon its king ; read ab-Sa-a-ni and compare Hebr- 
and Arab. ; also see Jensen’s remark on page 173 of KB, ii. 

17. All their places I destroyed kima til abubi, Bezold a 

hill (gleich einem Sturmfluthhuegel) ; it is better to say, like a mound of the time 
of the flood, I made them. 

18. Read a-nar (not a-lul) ina {i 9 u) kakk^, I overpowered with my 
weapons ; cf. the Bull-inscription, which reads a-na-ra ; and I R. 49, Col. III. 4, 
^be’a ta-na-ru (AB. ii. 122). 


ADDENDA. 

CoL I. 5. Ad tatapu to shut in, enclose, see mu-te-tip-pum (part. 
P!'^l) and ti-tip-pu, a cZoor, IL 23, 2, 3, c. ; tappu a companion, is a Semitic 
word, as is shown by the byform ta ppiu ; cf. Del. Assyr, Cham., f 25, p. 62. 

1. 16. Ad §ap 9 u see also Hebraioa, ii., 146, ad 1. 13. 

I. 30. Cf. K 572, 10 man-za-az ekalli; ina p^n Sarri naz^zu = 
to become a hinges officer, hody-servant, K, 183, 34 = ina p^n sarri erebu. 

III. 37 urkarenu; for the interchange of r and § compare also Urartu 
and Urartu, DnK ; iSdudu IV R. 15, 5 — irdudu (ih. 1. 10); while the 

T T 

Assyrian duplicate in both cases has iSdudu; maStakal = m artakal == 
maltakal, IV R. 26 (No. 7) 37; markitu and the Eth. mSskli; BAS.l> 
168, 13 and 182 rm. 



HIBEEW AND EABBINIOAL WOEDS IN PEESENT USE. 

By William O. Sbkoitll, 

University of Cincinnati. 


We sliall give a few of the most common Hebrew and Eabbinical words with 
some of their meanings in present colloqtuial use among the English-German 
speaking Jews.* The words are arranged alphabetically for the sake of conven- 
ience, but they readily fall into three classes : (1) Good Hebrew (biblical) or Kab- 
binical (Chaldaic and late Hebrew) words with their proper meanings. (2) Good 
Hebrew or Eabbinical words with new meanings. (8) Barbarisms. The follow- 
ing deviations in pronunciation as taught in the grammars must be noted. 

(“T") when accented is pronounced as o in rose; when unaccented as ^ or 1 
The tendency is to give all long unaccented vowels the short e sound. ^ and 
are pronounced as d; *) as u; as s, as t Whenever the colloquial meaning 
differs from the Hebrew or Eabbinical one, the latter is put into brackets. 

Dnip^|)}< (Eab.). The Greek word Epicurus. It means one who does not 
care for religion. In the Eabbinical writings, it designates a man that has no 
regard either for the law or for tradition, 

nDi75 (fleb. beast), A stupid person. 

^^5 (Heb. ruUr^ possessor. Eab. preacher). Preacher. 

t'jj (Heb. nation). It may mean any individual that is not a Jew, also a Jew 
that adopts Gentile customs. 

i-lil (Heb.). A thief. 

T ” 

rUNT (Heb. anodety). Concern. “It is no (concern) of mine.’’ 

T T : tt : 

(Chald. a company), A crowd. 

(Eab. anything new), Hews. 

||jr7 (Eab. the overseer of a synagogue). The reader who leads in public wor- 
ship, not necessarily a rabbi. 

DDn (Heb.). A wise man, also ironically a pretender to wisdom. 

T T 

nSn (Heb. bridal bed). The canopy under which the marriage ceremony is 
performed. 

pan (Heb. that which is leavened). Anything to be eaten during the Pass- 
over. To this word, as wed as to some others, the syllable is added, mean- 


* "For words in use among German speaking Jews, see DU GoUesdt&nstlichen Voriritge der 
Juden von Dr, Zunz. Berlin; 1882, pp. 488-4i2. 



Hebrew aot) EABBimcAii Words m Present Fse. 7B 

ing like nature of or like |^Dfl • This is the German 

word Ding (thing)/ It is also written , e. g., 5^*1“ Jll •* 

Dll- A Eahbinical expression meaning mercy and peace, but more 
especially QodLforbidt. 

|nh (Heb.)» Bridegroom. 
n|bq(Heb.). Wedding. 

(Heb. to rend). All food that is ritually unclean. This 

meaning is also found in later Eabbinical writings. 

(Heb.). Honor or praise. 
rrW (Heb.). Bride. 

*11^3 (Heb. to he right). Pood that is ritually clean. In Eabbinical writings 

.. ^ 

the HSph^^l means whatever is allowed. This word has become Anglicized, e. g.. 
Kosher meat; the meat of animals killed and dressed according to the law. 
Kosher designates also a pious person, from Chald. , to be pious, 

(Heb. tablet). Almanac. 

(Chald. The one Who performs the rite of circumcision. 

^fD (Hab. one’s lucky star). Luck. Also lu^. The 

German word schlimm (bad) is also used, e. g., Sehlimm , bad luck. This 

T - 

word is at times used with blessing^ e. g., ‘‘In this house there is neither 

nor neither luck nor blessing, 

(Rab. ^nO ^0 release a debtor from payment), Pailure in business. 
^tPD (Heb.). Bastard. 

(Hab. anything fowad), A bargain in purchasing. 
nilfD (Heb.). A biblical command. Colloquially, any noble act of kindness 

T ; ' 

may be so called. 

IDItJ'O (Chald. to force one to apostatize; Ithpael, to apostatize). 

Apostate. 

nnStJ^P (Heb.). A family. 

Np^i (Chald.). Prostitute. p£3^ (Chald.) means to go out, 
p'ljp (Hab. Dlpn.3D)« Godfather. The one holding the child during cir- 
cumcision. 

(Eab.). One who is unlearned. The plural is formed by adding 
the termination to the last word, as if it were a compound word DJi? • 

HD© (Heb.). Passover. pn-HD© nieans anything that may be eaten 
during the Passover. 

DJnS (Hab. one having control). President of a congregation. President of 
the Board of Trustees. 

‘7np and (Heb.). A congregation. 

(Chald. , Aphel, to increase one's goM), Profit. 


♦ Zunz, p. 489, 
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(Heb.)‘ Sabbath. 
nbita^‘ (Kab.). Afooi. 

(Heb. j^eace upon you). Colloquially this means, JBLow do you 
(Zo, and may be used when but one person is addressed. 

(Bab. sermnt). The janitor of a synagogue. The word is commonly 
pronounced §ames, not SameS. 

{Heb. alominatim), A Gentile servant girl. is one 

who is not a Jew, or a Jew that adopts Gentile customs. There is an expression 
used very often, meaning for spite. It is pronounced as if written ■ 

There is no such Hebrew or Eabbinical word B a corruption of 

the Hebrew word ora vexation. 

A very curious word is 5 meaning an Irishman. The word may be 

explained as follows. (plural means eqgf, in German M. The word 

has been formed by suggestion of sound. J, the first syllable of the word Irish- 
man^ suggested the German word M, which suggested the Hebrew word meaning 
M or egg. The termination is the German er, affixed to names of countries 
to denote an inhabitant thereof. 



NOTES ON THE ANALYSIS OF &EN. XV. 

By Bekjamiis W. Bacon, 

Oswego, N. Y. 


The analysis of Gen. xv. is universally recognized as an unsolved problem. 
At the same time all critics are agreed that P is nowhere present in the chapter, 
and nearly all recognize the Haupthericht to be J and the supplementary material 
to be derived from E; some however suggesting, as a possibility at least, that 
the supplementation may be purely redactional.* 

Kautzsch and Socin in their recent translation of Genesis may be taken as 
fairly representing current critical opinion in exhibiting verses 1-8 in the type 
used where J aud E are indistinguishable, with a foot-note commending the 
analysis of Budde, J = 2a, 3b, E = 1,3a, 2b. 

Budde’s analysis appears to me entirely satisfactory, and I further agree with 
him, with r)illmann(?) and Kautzsch and Socin in attributing verses 4 and 6 to J 
and verse 5 to E. 

The 'liT of verse 1 instead of simple as we should expect accord- 

ing to the analogy of xx. 3 is easily accounted for under the influence of the 
of verse 4. Indeed we should scarcely expect lUm verse 

4 if a nin^ 'lyi originally preceded it already inverse 1. The 

inversion of 3a and 2b is not an unreasonable supposition in view of the equiva- 
letice of 2b and 3b. 'KrT'”)/! "IflN and verse 1, and verse 2, axe 

stxong evidence for E, and verse 5 belongs of course with the representation 
ntHDl • E js not traceable elsewhere in the chapter, and 2a, 4, 6, estab- 

lishes a strong case for J in these verses. 

The difficulty is with the position of the J fragment. The E material is 
properly enough placed but the J material in xy. 1-6 is almost certainly in a posi- 
tion other than that it originally occupied. If this be the case it is easy to 
account for the displacement, since having selected verse 1 from E to place 
at the head of the narrative would be compelled to adjust his J material to the 
position occupied by the parallel portions of E. But let us see first why xv, 2a, 
3b, 4, 6, are to be considered out of place, and second, ascertain if possible the 
original position. 

Dillmann, Gen,^ p. 242, objects to Budde’s analysis that it ignores the 
incongruity of verses 6 and 8. Eor this reason ^ no doubt, Kautsi^h and Socin 

* For an exhibition of critical opinion, see the writer’s article, Pentatenchal Analysis, 
Hbbraioa. ly., 4. 
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indicate tlie want of connection between verses 1-6 and tbe rest of the chapter by 
a blank space. In point of fact it is scarcely possible for verse 6 to stand so nearly 
before verse 8, and it is this matter of their position only— so we are informed in 
the foot-note 62 by Kautzsch and Socin — ^which induces these authors to print 
verses 7 and 8 in the type adopted for E. If, however, we can find a place for 
verse 6 after the passage 8-18 we not only avoid the difficulty but give double 
significance to both verses. 

Again, xv. 7 can scarcely tolerate anything before itself in the narrative of 
the theophany. It is the introductory formula, cf. xvii, 1 : xxvin. 13 ; xlvi. 3 ; 
Ex. m, 6. On the other hand verse 6 creates a strong impression of forming a 
conclusion. 

In the third place verses 7-18 must follow immediately upon xin. llab, 12c, 
13, 18 (verses 14-17 being an interpolation, see Wellhausen, Comp, d. Sex.., and 
Kuenen, Hex,), in order to obtain their real significance. Then both the solemn 
entailing of the land by Yahweh upon Abram forms the appropriate contrast to 
Lot’s unblessed appropriation of the Kikkar, and the important sacrifice of xv. 
9s(iq. has its suitable emplacement, viz.: upon the altar of xin. 18. 

Finally, as Billmann well says, Gen,^, p. 242, “Als Einleitung zu Op. 16 ist 
die Zusage eines Leibeserben (also v. 4) bei C nicht wohl entbehrlich,” and this 
“introduction” is certainly better placed immediately before the chapter intro- 
duced than separated from it by another episode. We conclude, therefore, that 
the true and original position, not only of verse 6, but of the whole passage xv. 
2a, 3b, 4, 6 is at the end, and not at the beginning of the chapter. In other 
words it should occupy the place of the meaningless gloss, 19-21. 

In this way the gift alluded to in verse 2 becomes a very pointed reference to 
verse 18, and the whole passage concerning the heir becomes of course vastly 
more significant after than before the covenant here described. One further 
adjustment may be at least suggested. As Wellhausen and others have observed, 
xr. 30 is awkwardly placed at present and would seem more appropriate nearer to 
XVI. 1. If so, its true position is perhaps to be sought, not in ch. xvi., but as a 
motive for xv. 2a, immediately preceding it. 

J would, therefore, run as follows in ch. xiii.-xvi. xm. 2, 
nn’ in verse 6 (?)) 7-10, llab, 12c, 13, 18, [Dn:iJ<-'7K mH’ Kn’l]; 2:r. 

7 (perhaps originally in the form of xxiv. 7) 8-11 (part of verse 12(?)), 17*, 18 
(XI. 30 (?)); XV. 2a, 3b, 4, 6 ; xvi. lb instead of n‘7l)i 2, 4-8, 11-14. 
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Azazel (Lev. xvi. 8, 10, 26). — A careful review of the various opinions of 
expositors respecting this obscure term, which does even appear as a proper name 
in the versions of Luther and King James 1., might not be without considerable 
interest for readers of this journal. But that is not my present purpose. Indeed, 
I should hardly have ventured upon such a subject, had I not, in the coarse of 
another investigation, quite unexpectedly lighted upon some facts which seem to 
have a material bearing upon the historical significance of this old world designa- 
tion. 

It is now, I believe, generally admitted that Azazel is the name of an evil 
spirit, anciently supposed to haunt the wilderness, So much, in truth, is clear 
from the context of the biblical narrative itself, interpreted without bias and 
according to the ordinary rules of Hebrew construction. And the evidence of 
later Jewish writings, such as the Book of Enoch, where we meet with Azazel 
again, as one of the spirits who fell from heaven, (not to mention what the Bab- 
bis have handed down or invented upon the subject) proves that tradition never 
lost all sense of the original meaning of this weird figure of primitive theology. 

It is a well-known statement of the Talmud, that the names of the months 
and of the angels “ came up’’ with the restored exiles from Babylon into Judea. 
As regards the months, every student of Assyrio-Babylonian antiquity knows that 
the statement is true. As regards the angels, the case is not so clear, inasmuch 
as the biblical Michael and Gabriel, and the Babinnical Uriel, Uzziel, Sammael, 
{identified by some with Azazel), ^d many others, have not been found hitherto, 
in the cuneiform Inscriptions. For Azazel, however, I may now offer evidence 
which connects both the name and the idea of the desert-fiend with the oldest 
religious beliefs of Babylonia. 

The Chinese language possesses a complex character now pronounced hiai 
in the common dialect, but hai in those of Canton and Amoy, and y 6 in that of 
Shanghai; sounds which presuppose ki and gi as their primary forms.* This 
character is only used in composition with another pronounced chai or chi in 
the common dialect, but t i in that of Amoy, and z a in that of Shanghai ; sounds 
which imply as their precursors ti, di, za. Now the compound term consist- 
ing of these two characters, Hiai-chai, anciently pronounced Ki-di or 
Gi-di, is the name of a mysterious being who dwells in the desert, and gores 
wicked men when it sees them. The creature, which is described as a one-homed 
monster, like a stag, but is also depicted like a tiger, has another name of impor- 
tance for our purpose, Shin-yang, the Spirit-goat.” Provincial judges and 
censors once wore a representation of it as their insignia. 

The name and the habitat and the function of this ‘‘ Spirit-goat,” who dwells 
in the desert, and destroys the wicked, curiously corresponds with the name and 
the habitat and the implied function of Azazel. But I should have hesitated to 

♦ See my papers entitled The New A-cccMm In the Prooeedinps of the Society of BibUcal Ardhr 
osoZoflrp, especially that in the June number of the present year. 
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bring the two fiends into direct relation with each other, had I not previously 
ascertained the identity of the Chinese Avenger of Wrong with an evil spirit of 
the desert, whose name frequently occurs in the primitive hymns and exorcisms 
of Accad. As we have seen, the oldest pronunciation of the Chinese demon was 
Kidi or Gidi; and, as all Assyriologists well know, the Gidi^ was an evil 
spirit, whereof the early inhabitants of Babylonia stood in religious awe. The 
resemblance of the two names is striking enough, considering the enormous 
geographical interval that divides the Middle Kingdom from the land of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. But there is a further coincidence in the case, which may 
fairly be called startling, and which demonstrates the validity of our identification 
of the Gidi of China with the Gidim of Babylon. It is the fact that the Chinese 
character pronounced hiai (=gi) is compounded of the simple characters for 
“dog,’’ “horn,” “knife,” and “ox;” and the Accadian character pronounced 
gidii^ is composed of four characters which also have these selfsame values.* 
Thus the Chinese demon agrees with the Accadian in name, ideographic repre- 
sentation, habitat, and nature. 

But what of the Hebrew Azazel? Ko self-evident or satisfactory etymology 
of this name is forthcoming, so long as it is regarded as a purely Hebrew term. 
The initial syllable, indeed, afiords a sort of assonance with the word for she- 
goat ” ('ez) ; but this hardly accounts for the termination. On the other hand, 
the first consonant of Azazel may very well have been strong Ain (Ghain) ; in 
which case the true pronunciation would be made like Gazazel. With this 
we may compare a dialectic pronounclation of the Chinese Gidi, viz., the Shang- 
hai ye-za, which implies an earlier gi-za. Of course, we should expect to 
find, as in other instances, that the Hebrews had given the name a shape more 
accordant with the analysis of their own language than that in which they orig- 
inally received it. 

The assimilation of the mysterious Azazel of Leviticus to the desert-fiend of 
primeval Babylon and the “ spirit-goat ” of the half -forgotten traditions of China, 
suggest many things in regard to the annual rites of the Great Day of Atone- 
ment. How far it bears on the great question of the antiquity of the narrative in 
Leviticus, and of the ceremonies there prescribed, I must leave to others to deter- 
mine. Some points, at all events, are clear. (1) The idea of Azazel is even older 
than the time of Moses by thousands of years, how many no man can say. (2) 
Azazel is not, as has been suggested, “ the crumbling conception of some Semitic 
or Egyptian idol, shrunken to the dimensions of a desert-fiend. ”t (3) The con- 
ception of Satan, the arch-enemy of God and man, has left more traces in the O. T. 
than is sometimes assumed, and was probably far older in Israel than the time of 
their supposed contact with Persian ideas. (4) The sending of the live goat into 
the wilderness “for Azazel” was a highly suggestive recognition of the religious 
doctrine that, in consequence of sin, the lives of the congregation were forfeited 
to the Avenging Spirit, who carried out the sentence of Yahweh’s righteous 
wrath. (5) The fact that the goat was not slain but set free in the wilderness , 
symbolized the truth that Israel was saved, by penitential sacrifices to Yahweh 
the Saviour, from the power of the Destroyer ; and (6) embodied in the plainest 

♦ The Chinese signs are k'iien, kioh, tao, and niu, of which the anoient pronunciation 
was kin, kak, tar, ngu, respectizeiy. The Accadian sign read gidim Is a contracted com- 
pound of the (Accadian) signs for KIN, KAK, TAB, NGU. 

t Die zu elnem Wtisten-dS-mon zusammengeshrumpfte ruinenhafte VorsteUung irgend eines 
gemitiBChen Oder ftgyptischen Ahgottes. Beihm: JBwTj, Bfbt Alt* s, v. Aaasel, 
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manner a prohibition of devil-worship (cf. Lev. xvii. T). It would seem that in 
this, as in so many other instances, Mosaism has purified and adopted the con- 
ceptions and practices of immemorial religion. C. eT. BAnn. 


Three Contract Tablets of Ashuritililaiii* —Among many other important tab- 
lets which were excavated during the stay of the Expedition of the Babylonian 
Exploration Fund at Niffer, in 1889, were three contract tablets belonging to the 
reign of ASuritilil^ni. !For the sake of convenience, I will call these tablets 
1, 2 and 3. No. 1 was found on the 14th of Febmary, and it was on the 28th of 
the same month that Prof. Hilprecht read the date as Nippfiru ar}ju Sab^tu 
iimu 20. m. ilu ASdr-^ til - ilu (ate) gar m^tu Ag-[gur-Ki]. Itis, per- 
haps, the half of a large reddish-gray tablet, the obverse side being badly muti- 
lated, the reverse, on the other hand, being very well preserved. The name of 
the king is not so clear, as one would judge from Prof. Hilprecht’s remarks in 
ZA., ly., 2, He himself queries his own reading. If the name is to be read 
Asuritiliii, this brings nothing new, since it is so written on his brick 
published in I E., p. 8. This tablet has passed into the hands of the Turkish 
government and hence we may never expect to see it again. 

Of much greater importance are Nos. 2 and 3, both of which were excavated 
on March 4th, and were identified by me on the following day, after they had 
been cleaned, as belonging to Asuritilil ^ni , cf. the Academy, April 30, 1889, 
and ZA., IV., 2. Both of these tablets were handed over to the government, but 
were later on presented to me by my friend Bedri-Bey, the Turkish Commissioner 
to the Expedition. They are now in my possession. After publishing them, it is 
my purpose to present them to the University of Pennsylvania. 

No. 2 is a small blackish-grey contract, or rather loan tablet, 4.3 x 3.1 xl.2 
cms. in size. It is almost perfectly preserved. A small piece was broken off, 
however, while it was being handled by the officers in the custom house at Iskan- 
derun. The following is a brief summary of the contents of this tablet, viz.: 
Adar-alj^-er^b has loaned eight shekels of silver to a man— about whose 
name there is some doubt. From the first day of ArahSamna it is to bear interest 
at the rate of one-half shekel. A list of four witnesses follows, and theu, what is 
of most importance to us, the date, viz.: Nippfiru arab Arab^ainn a umd 1 
§attu 4 ASuritiliUni §ar matu A-§fir-Ki. In my note to the Acadewt/, 
I read the date of the year as 6. I was, perhaps, a little too enthusiastic at the 
time about my find and hence was inclined to make the date as large as possible. 
It can be read 6, but it is better to regard the two lower wedges as prolongations 
of upper wedges and to make the number 4. 

No. 3 is a greyish-brown loan tablet, 5.1 x 3.8 x 1.2 cms. in size. It is badly 
broken and the names of the parties concerned in the contract are not legible. 
The date reads: Nippfiru arab Addaru — day lost — lattu 2 ASfiritili- 
lani gar matu Aggfir. This tablet also was somewhat damaged by the rough 
handling of the Turkish custom officers. 

The value of these tablets is from a chronological and historical stand-point. 
They make it necessary for Assyriologists to change their views in regard to the 
date of the separation of the Babylonian from the Assyrian empire, cf. Academy 
and ZA. as cited above. I hope to publish the text of Nos. 2 and 3 in the next 
number of Hebbaica. Eobebt Fbakcis Habbeb, YaXe JJniwrsiXy. 
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NOTES ON THE PUBLICATIONS CONTAINED IN VOL. 11 , OP 
E. SCHEADEB’S KEILINSCHBIFTLIOHE BIBLIOTHEK* 

II. THE INSOEIPTIONS OF ESAEHADDON.’t 

By Bey. W. Muss-Abnolt, Ph. D,, 

Johns Hopkins University, Bcdtlmore, Md. 


The following notes on the texts of Esarhaddon have a two-fold aim in view, 
viz., that of correcting some mistakes of Abel and Winckler, and of giving new 
explanations of words whose meanings hitherto have been misunderstood or 
entirely unknown. They may serve as material for a future commentary on these 
inscriptions, promised us by Dr. Eobert Harper. Constant reference has been 
made to Dr, Harper^s work on these texts, published in previous numbers of He- 
BBAIOA, and in his Leipzig Dissertation. Special attention has been given to 
Assyrian homonyms and synonyms, which, I hope, will be of use for beginners. 
A list of abbreviations is found in note 2 of my , article in Hbbraioa, vn., 
No. 1, to which the following must be added.^ 


♦ Berlin; Beuther, 1890. 

1 See Hbbraioa, vii., No. 1. 

t Transliterated and translated hy Hrs. Hugo WlncMer and Ludwig AbeL 
a Additional abbreviations ; 

Dg,= Delitzsob, Assyricm Qrcmimar (English edition). 

I)L.= “ Leaesmcke, 8d edition (Leipzig, *85). 

Dw.= “ Assyrisches WOrUrbuch, 

Hb.= Haupt, FcMUmgesetzc (Leipzig, *79). 

Ws.= Winckler (Hugo), Pfe Keil8chriftUxte Sargons I. (Leipzig, *80). 

QGA. and OON.— OOtUngiscM CMehrte Anzeigm, resp.IfncWcWen. 

JA.= Journal AaiaUgw (Paris). 

JBAS.^ Journal of €he Boycd AaiaUe Society (London). 

AV.=: J. N. Strassmaier, Aeeyrisches WGrixroerzeiolmise* 

AEL= Bpbert Harper's DUeertation, 

E. Schrader’s KeUimchHften wnd QestMcMeforecfmtg (Giessen, *^78). 
LOB.^ lAterariMches Ccntral’BlaU (Leipzig). 

Brtlnnow (No.) = Br., A CUmified^ X4«t, etc, 

*2 
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I RAWLINSON 45-47 ; CYLINBEKS A+ 0. BY LUBWIG ABEL 

[KB. II. 124-140). 

Column I. 

Isqq. On Abel’s restoration of these lines, see Hebraioa, vi., 153. I noted 
the same criticism when I first read the volume. 

2. gar kiS^ati and its five different translations are censured in ZA, Y. 301. 

3. The construct state of aplu son^ is apil. In AL&. i. 4, we find abal; 
^5. p. 40 a pal; some read abil and others apil; the only correct reading in 
Assyrian texts seems to be ap il , in Babylonian abil 

5i §a ina tukulti who with the assistance of Asur., etc., (Abel); other 
contributors translate in the strength of Asur [KB. il. 161 and 239), and again 
others in the service of Asur [KB. 1. 19 and 33 ad Tigl. Pil. i. 71 and lY. 44 ; KB. 
n. 11 ad II B. 67, 2, etc.) ; cf . AB. i. 48, where ina ri-§u-ti §a Asur is evi- 
dently the same as ina tukulti A§ur, Schrader also translates (AB. i. 50- 
51) i 1 i t i k - 1 i - s u hy the gods of his service^ instead of the gods his helpers ; also 
see KB. ii. 176-7 : the gods, through whom I am strong (Y K 2, 121) ; ina tu- 
kulti is best translated in confidence^ in trust upon; cf. e. g., Esarh. i. 45, I 
trusted in Asur^ etc. 

9. Ido not see why ittalakfima should not be rendered he marched (so 
Harper), cf. e. g., V R. 2, 129 [KB. n. 176) and many other passages. It is always 
advisable to translate as literally as possible, if the translation can be understood 
without a commentary ; this cannot always be said of the renderings offered in 
KB. I. and n. ; also see Hebraioa, vi. 154 sq. 

10, §a ina kabal tamtim, which lies in the middle of the sea; Haupt’s 
translation of kablu = the zone of the sea immediately surrounding the conti- 
nent (Hebraioa, i. 228) is yet by far the most preferable. Lyon, Manual, p. 86, 

the midst of the sea,” i. e., the islands ! 

20. On SU AM-SI and KA AM-SI = ma§ak piri and sinni piri 
(cf. I gi-in-nu §a bi-(pi)“ri Proc. Berl. Acad.^ ’88, 1348, bel.) see J. Oppert 


sNebuchadn. 1. B3 a-bi-il-Su; ih. vii. 38; AV. 71; IV R. 30, No. 3, 8; ia-ti a-bi-il-Su 
ri-e-eS-ta-a-am Y R, 81,41a. (Ht, p. 184); for the etymology of the word consult QQA. (’77) 
1443 ; HB’. 8, rm. 4; Lt. 2 , rm 1 ; KAT.'i p. 45; ZK. ii. 309 and 863 ; Hebraioa, i. 334, rm. 7 ; Belitzsoh 
In Baer-Bel. Chronicles, pp.iii. and x; idem in LCB. (’85) col. 354 and BAS. i. 607, below. The 
word is a good Semitic word and is probably connected with ap al u to subjugate, to have under 
control; the Akkadian word is ibila, which according to Hebraioa, i. 334-5, seems to be 
related to Akkadian IMta, fieldrlaborer. This lb Ira sounds strangely like eburu, the gath- 
ering, the result of the harvest; cf. Ht. 68,9-16; 71, 17; II R. 63. 66-63; AV. 3168; this is 
proventus terrae, Syriac ‘lO;? com (according to Lagarde, Semitica, x. 33, an Aramaeism for 

ct* iu Talmud and Josh. v. 11 and 13; thus eb^ru is an Aramaean loan-word In 

Assyrian; also see Y B. 1. 48 ISar eburu napag (Uu) Ni-sa-ba(I) not nl-da-ba, as KB. 
II. 168. I will add here, once for all, that I am by no means an anti-Akkadist; the Akkadian 
question has to be decided not on the field of etymology, as many followers of J". Hal^vy think, 
but on that of syntax, as Professor Haupt has said again and again. 
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in LiteratuMattfuer Orientalische PMlologie^ in. 85 sq. ; Lt., 160 sqq.; LCB. (’80) 
col. 1586; pirn, of course, is from the stem to he strong, powerful^ 

whence also phru a young hull; fem. pixrtu (Bh. 7, rm. 2; Do. ^64 rm. 
pi-iar=:karradu; Pinches, Texts, p. iii,, No. 110, a; Johns Hoph, Univ. Give, 
(March, ’84) p. 50 hel. JR AS. n. s. xix. (’87) 319, hel. and Schrader in Proe. Berl. 
Acad, (’87) 592 rm. 2 (= Arab. 

22. (9ubatu) lubulti birme; I cannot subscribe to Craig’s remark on 
p. 25 of his dissertation, that lubulti birme== woven stuff (cloth) ; b u r r u - 
mu = weave.” This is simply an assertion, without a proof; he follows Jensen 
{ZK, II. 29) who compares Arab. , to twist together, Syr. D*^IU ; but bur mu, 
birmu must mean something like variegated, dark, hrown, cf. Hebr. D^D1*13j 
Arab, {BAS, i. 507, rm. and Ezek. xxvii. 24),® 

23. ni^irti ekalliSu, notice the gen. for the constr. state, as often the 
case. 

25-35. See AA^.2 374-5. 

35. su-ud-§ak-ia. I have called attention [Proc, Am. Or, Soc., May, 1890, 
XYiii. sqq.) to the great inconsistency on the part of the contributors to KB, i, and 
II. in their transliteration and translation of this and other words ; at least eight 
different readings and renderings of this word are found in these two volumes, a fact 
which will by no means help to recommend Assyriology to the students of com- 
parative Semitic philology. Abel even goes so far as to write in the same inscrip- 
tion, Col. IV. 32 su-par-§aki-ia, translating it by my colonels, while in Col. I. 
35 he reads §u-ud-sak-ia, and renders an officer of mine. 

36. S a - an - d u - u( !)a r - r i (see Dy. 283 ; Lagarde Mittheilungen ll. (end) ; ZA, 
II. 305) is the Sar (mahaz) Kundi (mahaz) Si-zu-u; on pp. 282-3 
Ionian Chronicle IV. 7 sq.) we read ina arab Adar ka^feadu §a Sarri la 
(mat) Kun-du-u (mat) Si-su-u naki-is-ma ana ASSur na-^i, 
which Winckler translates : In the month of Adar the heads of the Jdngs of Kundu 
and Sisu were cut off and brought to Assyria ! ! Has Winckler ever studied I R. 

4§inni plri was borrowed ny the Mitannians as Sinl berube (of. ZA. v. 188-9) the -be» 
-ba being an adjective termination (ib. p. 226), thus = of ivory. 

5 See Asm. i. 79; V JEt 2, 10; ZA, III. 812 and 820, 66; burrumtu = d arm II E. 29, 78- 
76; 37, 83; Ht. 16, 286; bur me e ni-i a = my et/e-balte, iris (prop, the dark portion of my eyes) 
IV R. 21, 20b; Zb. 82; according to Hommeb SemtCm i. 818, it means the eye-Uds; baramu origi- 
nally meant to stamp, to seal = kunukku II B. 40, 46-7 h (cf. ZA. i, 407); ib, 1. 46, h bi-ri-im 
kunukki, followed by ul bi-ri-im kunukki; 11 R- 9, 42-44 read ina [ku-nu]-uk Si- 
bu[-u-]tl ib-ru-um Tie stamped with a seal; ZA.v.68, 18-14 we read ena (dual sign) -a -a bit- 
ru-ma-ma ul u-gab-ba-a ul u-ga-ka-fl- ©Hnl pan k^kkari, my eyes are sealed 
up a/nd I cannot see, I do not raise them up aJ)ove the face of the earth; according to Zb. 38, above, 
burrumu=s hircolor (V R. 19, 11 od ; II R. 6, 40 cd ; 24, 85). From the meaning to he stamped, it is 
not difficult to arrive at that of being variegated, compare in German = Gedruckte Stofite, 
which always conveys the idea of being variegated. For KI blr-me-e (KB. i, 186; Salm. Bal- 
aw. iv. 4)read KIT(=: lubulti) bir-me-e. 
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45, Col. T. ? Compare also M. Jos. Halevy’s severe censure of Winckler’s transla- 
tion of the Babylonian Chronicle, Col. VI., 1-4^ in Revue critique^ June 23^ 1890^ 
p. 284. 

39. See Hbbraioa, vi. 155, where Harper justly objects to Abel’s translation. 
Sanduarri had forsaken his gods and had trusted to the impassable mountains, 
would be the correct rendering. 

43 Gives no sense in Abel’s rendering, as Hebraioa 1. c. remarks. Bead 
nig (not Sum)® ilani rabdti ana ahameS iskuru (not iz-kuru)-ma,'^ 
i. e., hy the name of the great gods they swore mutually, 

49. On the meaning of kalamu, kullumu = to show^^ to reveal^ as against 
Oh. bO-bl ; Hebraioa i. 219 and rm. 2 ; Dp. 99, see Zb. 68 sq. ; ZA, ni. 87, bel. ; 
Revue des itudesjuives X. 302 and xiv. 151 ; V B. 8, 75 ( = I exposed to the sunlight) 
and 118 ; 8, 8 and 9, 112 ; Senn. Bell. 49 ; V B. 53, 11 we read: may his gods lu - 
kal-li-mu (let Mm see) ; V B. 61, Col. IV. 2 u-kal-lim he made Mm see, 
also ProG. Berl. Acad. (’89) 826, 15 ; ZA, iv. 10, 41 ; V. 59, 42 ga u-kal-la-mu 
who brings to (by his rising); Saph'el tu-gak-lam VE.45,56 c; mu-gak- 
lim Sarg. Oyl. 57. 

53. See Briinnow, No. 7274 ; Ds. 130 sqq. ; Dl, No. 200 ; II B. (No. 

5) add. {ZK, n. 300, 12; ib, p. 413) we have SAL (na-ar) LUB = na-ar-tu ; 
also AB. IB 256, 46 reads the ideogram zammeru, translating it by musicians; 
za-am-me-ru occurs in II B. 20, 7~'9b ; za-am-me-ir-tu ZB. ii. 300 and 
413 ; .ZA. V. 98 ; Dg^. 265 No. 25 ; za-am-m e-ra-ku ki-i a-ta-ni II B. 60, 
12b. Could it not be that u (i$u) TUB u SAL means and their instruments 
(i. e. flutes) male and female, just as the Greeks and other nations had them ? 


6 Amiaud was the first to suggest the reading of nlS instead of SumjniSu, properly sign, 
then also nctmc from naSii to raise; Hehr. DJ. and Syr. nlSa were both Independently borrowed 
from Assyrian (so Professor Hanpt); c. st. Is nl S; see Guyard in ZA. (*80) 46 and notes §60, 
rm. 1, on p. 46; 859; Maspgro’s BecuHl des travaux, i. (’80) 104; Hommel, Semitm i. 489: E. 
Babelon in R&oue critique, April 16, 1883, p. 144; Jensen, ZK, i. 821 sq. (ad V R. 16, 47 od.) and ZK. 
II. 20; J>K, 25, 1. 80; Oppei-t in JA, vii. (’88) 556 rm. 1; ZA. ix. 99, No. 18; ZA. ill. 78, rm. 8; Jere- 
mias, Lehen nach dem Tode, p. 70 and rm. 2; n 1 S stands for nU Ij: a t a ; Do. § 188, p. 846 and Dw. 
p. 271; also see Ht. 67,1. 39sqq. ana arkat lime amelu ana ameli ana Ifi e-ni-ia, ana 
la ragami niS iliSunu itmfl nig garrigunu ana a^ameg is-kn-ru; BAS^ i. 292; 
Senn. Const. 46; VB, i,2l {KB, ii. 154, where n-ga-a&-klr should he u-Sa-ag-klr, gakaru 
and sakarn interchanging; Tigl. Pil. i. 27 ana darlS tas-ku-ra {ib, 1. 38); it Is equal to 
zakaru (according to Johns BopH. Univ. Oro., No. 69 (Aug., ’87), p. 118b, against Lt. 96 and 
Guy. Notes S20);VR. 8, 45 (KB. n. 218) u-ga-az-klr; Josh. xxn. 7 ; V B. 36, 35 llttaskarfi 
amfita dunkiia let words bespoTmiin myfmor; also Hoj. 60,19, is-ku-ur; 22) pi. is-ku-ru ; 

9 o--' 

of. Aram. IpD to vefirordt, to observe (Isa. m. 16) Arab.^^jjtw an importcmt transaction. 

7 In connection with sakaru, I may offer corrections to some passages In KB. 1 . 12, in a 
sigri (read sik-ri) Adar is translated imSchirme Adores; p. 16 (Tlgl. Pil. i. 81) Sa in a si- 
kir gamaS: in the name of S; 1. 34 re’ia kOnu ga si-kir-gu eli mallki nlbfi, theZepit- 
imate ruler whose power is proclaimed, over all kings (translate whose command is exalted, , over 
the kings and see ZA. v. 58, 84: llu Marduk, ilu ^am-gu ni-bi-u); ib. 1. 44 ina si-kir 
Ben, acGordi.ng to the wHl of Bel; KB. i. 28-29, ad Tigl. Pil. vr. 69 and 16: In the service of Asur; 
KB. 1 . 62-68 ad Asm. x. 6, reads sigir gaptigu and translates it by word, adding in a foot-note 
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54. Why should ina ri-bit Nin^ be the suburb of Niueveh? Translate 
the street of Nineveh (i e. the principal street) the hroad-way ; ana ri-bi-ti 
idima IVE.22,20b. Plur. to rebitu is ri-ba-a-ti YE.4,82 ii. 192); 
Hn. 51, 12; ZA. HI. 314, 67: ugrabbi ri-ba-ti-§u iii. 318, 19; 53,55 
and 56, see Hebeaioa, vi. 153. 


Col. II. 

1. Harper does not attempt a translation of id-ki-e-gu. Abel, in my judg- 
ment, has done well to leave it out (see, however, Hebeaioa, ti. 153). Pinches 
and Harper in AEL^ p. 29, state that this line is entirely broken away on the orig- 
inal ; the latter says that idk^Su has probably been taken from a duplicate 
fragment. Harper refers to Oyl. C 11. 5 where we read [i]t-ki-e-gu ; but this 
first sign might also be the latter part of the sign Ht, 16, 228 sq. or of the sign s i , 
ih, 234 sqq. And even if Harper’s reading is correct we should have to read at least 
it-ki-e-gu and consider it a plural to itku prominent^ ef. Hebr. pw ad- 
vanced in age; Arab. (3^^ 'prominent; thus it would be its (i. e. Arzani’s) 
magnates? 


“the slgir of his llp,“ thus showing that he does not quite understand its meaning. In all 
these passages we have to read silfru c. st. sil^ir, from sa^aru, and to translate it uni- 
formly by command^ voice,* of. 11 R. 66, S Belit Sa Ina glmir matatl si-lfir-Sa kabtu; 
also III R. 5, 5, ina si-^I r ilu § am aS . On the same page KB, i. IZ, I notice a number of mis- 
takes, viz.: 1. 6 read mu-la-*-it (tORaS) for mu-la’id; on the a]^lam@ (ih. 1. 6) also men- 
tioned on pp. 5, 1. 20; 83, 47 (Bez. lAteratur, p. 67, rm. 1.) see Bv. 236 and 825; Dh. 86, rm. 1; Dw. 
283; Pognon Mer&urnerari, p. 80; aooordlug to Belltzsoh they are an Armenian people; AV* 

388 compared Arab. allies; jKT. 85,36 reads (amelu) a^-la-mu-u and (sal) ah-la-mi- 

tl, S. A. Smith, TextSt in. p. Ill, rm. Tiele identifies them with the of Jerem. xxix. 34; 


1. 8. mutir glmil Schrader translates who looks out for the welfare of Ass\fria; it is usually 
rendered by to take revenge on some one in favor of another ; cf . e. g. KB, x. 196, line 1 {BAS, i- 
171, and 375); ib. p. 56, 31 (Asm. i. 31) mutir gimllli abiSu; also V R. 56, 13, and 60, 38-9, b 
{ZA, IV. 338); gimilla; of course, is from gamalu , on the original meaning of — to toM 
revenge^ to be revengeful, see Lagarde, NomiTiolformation {QOAJbh, vol. 85) pp. 11, 30, 49 and 331; 

also BAS, I. 335; = *701 = K6,fin‘?^g (called hy the Greek writers fivifal-Komg); Tiele trans- 

lates KB. I. 13, L 8, who brought help to Assur and compares such phrases as t©mu ut@- 
runi, they brought the newBl{i) 1. 9, read ina ri-i-mlt (from ramd to settle, dwell) o, st. of 
rlm6tu; also see Senn.vr, 36, where Bezold’s reading ana 8ub{?)bat (JCTB. n. 310) has to he 
corrected Into ana rl-mit; so we have ana ri-me-ti be-lu-ti-gu, Senn. Grot 48; » Bell. 
46 ana ri-mit belutiSun (Jensen, ZK. ii. 64 rm. 1 incorrectly ri-bl I); ZK. ii, 54 and ZA, 
III. 839; Zb. 91 and Jeremlas, Beben nachdem Tocie,61sq.; 1.10 read adi ^r blti, firu beluga 
good Semitlo noun as II R. 16, 10, b u-ur blti thewoodivork of the house, and many other pas- 
sages show; the tibku according to the Bee, Past, n, s., 1. 117, rm, 8, was a measure of length, 
which is explained in the Talmud as the longer cubit of seven palms, mentioned in 3 Chron. m. 
8; according to Fox Talbot in JRAS. xxvn. p. 81 It is a measure of nine Inches; also see Lyon 
ad Sargon SUy. Inscr. 1. 88; ZA. m, 65, No. 9; 817, 81; and Lr. 177; 1. 11 read ane tm (aot 
za)-a-ti ; of. among others ZA, ii. 176, 16 (ad I R. 4 (XIII) 16); ZA, m. 99; V R. 30, 9 gh; 61, 16 sq. 
and 65, 45, b and Pelser^s Aktenstileke, p. 18, 19; ZA, xi. 119, 18, b. Hommel was the first who 
derived the word from while Haupt suggested that qatu be the plural to qltu. 

8ld-kl-e-Su, as a noun, would be his raw wool; of course it might he a vmb idkaSu 
this would he he hurled hm, from T]T \ , of. II R. 37, 17ab, or he assembUd; but this does 

not suit the context, while my reading does so. 
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3. ina di-lji must of course, be in a ti-bi-(t6b.i , AEL, 4); so also 1. 
12, etc. tehi is the gentitive of tehh to approach^ to he near^ from j/llaJO 

4. itti asi kalbi u gahi, hears[ f)^ dogs and wild hogs (Abel) ; with 
wild hoars, dogSj and wild beasts (Harper). Did Abel take Harper’s boars as an 
equivalent of bears? saljd according to Jensen, ZA. i. 179, rm. 2 (not 139, as 
Abel has), and 306-11, is a wild hoar cf. e. g., sahu kani I E. 28, 23a (EjB. i. 
126). The asi kalbi are mentioned also by Assurbanipal, Y E. 8, 12 {EB. ii. 
215) ; Prof. Haupt in Hebeaioa, i. 226, and ZA, ii. 322 sq. says, it means a piip; 
also see 2, 12 ; Jensen ZA. i. 307, rm. 2, decides for a wild animal also see 

S. A. Smith, Asurhanipal I., 102 and 111 ; the plural a-sa-a-ti occurs in ZA. i. 
307 rm. 1; n. 322 sq. 

6. On the Grimmerians and their country see Schrader, KGF. 157 ; Lagarde, 

Ges. Ahh. 254; GGA. (’84) 260 where Ezek. xxvii. 11 is corrected to ; 

also Lagarde Nominal-formation; (GGAhh. voi. 35) W, rm. 2; the ni§e mat 
Hilakki are the Oilicians ; Hilakku being the of Ezek. xxvn. 11 
(Hal6vy and Lagarde).^^ 

7. The Gimmerians, um-man Manda; BvidgQ, a harharons soldier. Har- 
per : aoi ummaii-manda. Abel : a manda-warrior. For u m m a n u , army., see 
ZDMG. 28, 133, No. 8 ; Ds. 72 ; Dh. 60 ; ZK. ii, 302 ; ZA. n. 152, 36 ; Zb. 7 rm. 
1 ; 12, rm. 1 and 20, rm. 3: Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 403. It is the Hebrew flDH 
as Budge cleverly pointed out, p. 158 of his Esarhaddon (cf. also Hebraioa, i. 
229). We have HE. 65,50 um-ma-a-nu; Khors. 73, 97 and 120 ; iStar belit 
ummani IV E. 1, 69c; pufebir ummanka, Senn., V. 23; Tigl. Pil. Yin. 81; 

9 ta-^u-u = aanalfu = e medu = Ifiribu, II B. 48, 35-38 ed.; ina tl-ih lY E. 27 48b, 
ti-iti <3 uriSu II B. 67, 34 (SB. ii, 14 incorrectly dl-ih) = near to, close by, also la te-bii II B. 
19, 53 a; see QGN. (’80) 636-6; Bev. des Studes juives, xiv. (No. 37) 169 compares Arab. ■»nt0 ; Zb. 
115; dihd o. st. dllj is abundance, rain, storm, destruction, cf. Zb. 98, and 119; ZA. ni. 816 and 
336, 74. 

10 Dr. Harper writes to me “on of. also Strassmaier in Bppingr’s Astronomiscbes avs 
Babylon, p. 171; sahU = Steinhoch, ibex, not tiger, bear, or Stinktier.” 

11 It is the (3-reek KdiKta^ the €7r6vvfiog of Cilicia. was the brother of Kadmos = 

Arab. ]i:addlmun= the leader, rather than the man from the Bast (DljPD both came 
from ’Aa/a, i. e., ultu mftt §a a-^i-e §amgi (from the land of the rising sun) see J. H. U. 
Giro., (No. 81) p. 768qq.; London Academy, No. 946. 

12 An entirely different word is nmmann artisan, tradesman = Hep. (Cant. vn. 2) or 

better (dmmgn); Aram. ; Syr. ; it is derived from while umm8,nu army 

is from DDt^; Y B. 16, 19gh sqq. 89, 48ab; Y B. 13, 41 ab mar nm-ma-ni, KAT.i'lO; Jensen’s 
Kosmologie, Hi; II K. 67, 70 (XB. ii. 22) glmir mar um-ma-a-ni ha-as-sn-ti (plur.); also 
Senn. Kuj. iv. 19; S. A. Smith, Texts ii. 30sq. (K. 638, 3D um-ma-a-nl; ZA. Ii. 239; sihilrtl 
ummani, Senn. i. 31; according to Delattre {ZK. 1 . 110, rm. 1) it means a youny man; so also 
Schrader in KB. ii. 33 ; In addition to these see Jensen, Kosmologie, 333 sq. and 334, rm. 1 ad 
deluge 18. 

A third word ummanu means heat = Hebr. [iDH; it is associated with ifeuQqu in a sylla- 
bary, quoted in ZA. 1. 247 (K. 3033) and see ib. rm. 1. It is derived from DDfl ; ZA. i. 386; II B. 
64,34ab Sam a§ is called Sa-ma§ of um-ma-nim. 

With ummanu artisan-, Jensen, Kosmologie, 833 sqq. connects mum mu, art (Sb. 90); see 
also Jensen in 43, 196 and ZA. y. 103 (bel.) against himself in ZA. i. 366; cf. YB. 65, 38a 

en-lj:u-u-tu a-Sl-ib bit mu-um-mu; IYB.28,59a ana bit mummu is translated to t/ie 
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the plural is ummanate, e. g., Tigl. Pil. iir. 48 ummanlte rapSati ; Vi. 

I ummanate gabS^te ; also see Col. IV. 10 ; Y E. 39, 42ab, we have um- 

ma-na-a-tum, the ideogram in Col. a being composed of that for amamu to 
he wide, large or r a p a § u (Sa. Y. 8 and 9 ; Dh, 59-60) and 9 ^b u ; also see ZK n. 
302 ; Tigl. Pil. 1. 17 ; the c. st. occurs in Tigl. Pil. ii. 16 ; in. 36, written um-nia- 
na-at-ME§) and vii. 59 um-ma-nat (a rare occurrence of nat with the 
character KITE). The use of the fern. plur. corresponds to that of tuklate, 
armies. The umm^n-Manda, according to Jensen, 10, are not the 

people of the north, as Bw. 226 supposes; 1. c. Del. says man da = depth and 
north; cf. e. g. IV E. 19, 3-4b, zer mandi kakkari, the seed of the depth of 
the ground; he explains it as equal to m^ntu, fern, to m^nu = ma'llnu 
from pr , to live ; cf . Hebr. (masc. dwelling ; the primitive form 

m a * a n tu became m a ^ a n d u under the inhuence of the preceding nasal, as e. g. 
in sinundu, sandu, tamdu, amdabi 9 , etc. (Hf. 43, rm. 2). Also see 
Latrille in ZK. n. 337. Astyages {Assyr. Istumegu) is called the king of the 
Umman manda in Y E. 64, BOsqq.; see Pinches in FSB A. (7 Nov., ’82) p. 

II and Tiele, Geschichte, p. 334. The Kutaeans are called gimir urn- man 

manda in Y E. 35, 13. J. Hal 6 vy in JA. yii. (^ 86 ) 333, ZA. in. 186- 
190 and Rev, critique, June 23, 1890, thinks, it applies to different peoples 
and cannot, therefore, be a proper name. Winckler and Delattre, however, 
apply it to the Scythians [ZA, v, 32); Hal^vy derives maiidu and maddu 
(III E. 63,38 = fem. ma-ad-tu) with the meaning of barbarians, from ma- 
dadu = Hebr. = 1) ^0 measure and 2 ) to massacre he refers to pas- 
sages like 2 Sam. viii. 2, Hab. iii. 6 il ? 

this explains perhaps the mD of Is. xly. 14; Num. xiii. 32. 

T ' 

Dr. Harper complains that in a great many cases it is impossible to obtain 
from the translation the author’s derivations. The same may be said of the sense 
which the translator wishes to convey to his readers; e. g., Col. II. 8 ina ir 9 i- 
tim (matu) HubuSna: on the earth of the land H ; or translating urassiba, 

Timu of confU8ion{!) by Jeremias, LNT. p. 78, Of. also Del. Chald. Qm, p. 897; ZA. i. 86; it is equal 
to ummatu = art. V R. 39, ilab; ZA. v. 60,33 ugapE mar m u-u m- me, translated by Brlln- 
now, she maJftes glorious the son of Chaos, but better render = the son of art, the artist. Another 
mum mu is found in the phrase Mummu Tiamat Dn. 93, i,, 4; It is the of Damas- 

clus; of. KAT.^ 7; ZA. ii. 266, rm. 1; according to ZA. i. 346 sq, it goes back to DDH ; according 
to J, Haldvy {Revue dea Hudes ^uives x. 6-7 and JA. v. (’86) 331 it is abbreviated from um-ura- 
mu = t grandmother; of. ad hoc Jensen, Kosmologie 634, col. 1.; also ib. pp. 8:^ and 613; 

others, again, explain it as = Arab. and render Y R. 38, 63 gh. mummu = beltum 

6na=ywoftt. 

18 From this verb, meaning to massacre, to destroy, Haldvy, also derives the man-dl-nu 
and its hyform mandanu; on these two nouns see II R. 6, 6; 33, 1. It was formerly read 
nlS-ti-nu e. g. Del. Chald. Gm. 313; also cf. Haupt Siidfu£hhericht, p. 7; Lr. 198,2 TSBA.Y. 
374 (=midinu, tiger); Zb. 33; AY. 5051 and 6065; ZA. in, 189; BAS. 1. 159 explains mandinu 
(and mindinu) as a form of madanu, to fwwf; the n being of similar origin as in 
; also ib. p. 173. 
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1. 9, by he ran down ; Abel probably looked at Dr. Harper’s translation and misun- 
derstood the English, imagining that “ to run through ” and to run down were one 

^ to 

and the same; rasabu means to pierce^ to Mll^ Hebr. ^0*1? Arab. ^ 

V R. 18, 25 ab ; ana rasab nakruti, I B. 7, F. 7 [ZA. lY. 289); ra-si-ban - 
ni VB. 7, 35; Pfel^urassib VB.5,110; 9, 85; Ds. 133; Hf. 60 ; GGN. 
(’83) 105,11; the noun ri-is-bu and ri-is-ba-tu, Y E. 18, 26-27b, is a syn. 
of diktu , according to II B. 39, 50. 

12. The mat Tabal, of course, is , the Land of the l!^L^aprivoiM^ 

14. a n a n i r is not to my yoke, but to any yoke, as Harper has it. 

22. Cyl. A reads (m^tu) Bar-na-ki and Oyl. B (m^tu) Bar-na-ka- 
a - a. Cyl. A nakru a^i^u while B only 1 i m [- n u - ti]. The inhahitants o/ T i 1 - 
A-§ur-ri (i. e. Hebr. which in the, language of the people of MiTprana 

T “ : 

i$ called Me[l)ta- a-nu: this Met ^nu can well be identified with the Mitanni, 
whose language has been studied by Jensen, Briinnow and Sayce in ZA, Y. 166- 
208; 209-259 ; 260-274; also Zimmern, ih, p. 154 sqq. 

28. Kutfi la sanku, Kutfi, the tmsuhmisswe (Harper, followed by 
Abel); the rebellious, unsubmissive Mannaeans (Winckler). But kutu is evi- 
dently connected with katu, literally to finish, thus 1) to complete, fulfill ^ 
gamaru and 2) to ruin, to do away with; kuttli and suktfi (napiStu) is 
the technical term for to ldll,io murder; in our passage I take it to be the 3d 
pers. sing, of the Perm. Pi'el with passive meaning, as usually, and translate : 

li The exact equivalent of Hehr. bjf) is now found in Assyrian; ZA,, tv, 261, 33 we read In a 
hymn eli nfiru ell ta-ha-li; It is a syn. of nabdlu of. in a tamti u nabaii YB. 1, 69 

(JSB.u. 161)= Arab. (Haupt,JffiK:.ir. 316) from a root baiu; the noun tabalu, cer- 

tainly confirms this etymology. Senn. Smith 93, 72 we read ana itCSun nabftlu gabtaku; 
HE. 87,63 (BB.k. 20-31) binfit tamtim u nabaii; HIE. 80, 40a, Ina tamtim u nabfili glr- 
re-ti-Su ugabbit alaktaSu aprus. According to PSfBA. xi. 328 it means a dyfte, or ri-uer- 
waU and is a syn. of b a i 9 u . A homonym is n ab & 1 u , meaning tMructlon, ruin, contracted to 
nablu; cf.DY.168; Hauptin BTAT.* 66, rm. 3; Dp.l238q; ZDMG,4Q, 732,11; Asm. 11.106 nab- 
lu ellSunu uSaznin, which, JCB. i. 89, is rendered fire lUtraim. down upon them; following 
Jensen, who first explained It as fire, flame in ZA, i. 64 sqq. and Wiener Zeitschriift fUr die Kund^ 
des Morgenlcmdea i. 158, comparing Bth. nabalbai, fire, fiame and Y B. 19, 48 d bamfi Sa 
nabli; Y B. 9, 81 ell (mat) Aribi i-za>an-nun nabli, I let rain down fire upon Arabia; 
but how about Salm. Mon. Key. 68 nabli mul-mul-H ell-Su uSazanin? this should teach us 
that nablu simply means destruction (so also Prof. Haupt in his excellent translation of the 
Arabian campaign of Asurbanlpal in the memorial volume of Dr. Leemans). Nablu hamtu, 
Tlgl, Pll. V. 42 (KB, r. 83 the fia/ming Ughtning, der fiamnende Blitz 1(f)); Cheyne, Hmbraioa, hi. 
176sq„ translates nabalu by storm, NaballS utlr, ZA, in. 316, 76, is =lna till u kar- 
ml utlr; nfiblu, destroyer (for nfibllu) ZA, iv. 12, 11 klma nabli; <ZA. v. 58, 33. Nablu 
may have sometimes the special meaning but there is no doubt that nabalu means to 
destroy in general, not alone by fire (Dh. 67, 10-19 ; Dp. 132sq.). Again nabaltu, plur. naba- 
latu means hurricane (Dh. 67,17; Dp. 156 a wasting storm-flood; Oheyne, simply a flood) ; na- 
bulti = mitu, corpse, Hebr. Dh. 67, 11; Dp. 133; VB.81,88d; nabbllu, agrasshopper 

(properly; a destructive Insect), 22, 422; II B. 6, 19d; ad nubalu in Tlgl. Pil. vxt. 67 §a 
nu-ba-lu-Su klma u-ri-ln-nl eli mfttlSu Suparruru, Bee ZDMG. 48, 197; KB. i. 43 
does not translate it; AY, 2661 reads Sa N cr(= la) b alu Su ; Bee. Past, N. S. i. p. 116 renders it; 
whose might like a sling was spread over the country; and adds nubalu (literally, fulness) akin to 
nabli Min the Outhean legend of the creation (Bee. Past, N. S, 1. 163, rm, 2). 
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destroyed was the unsuhmissive^ the position of the verb before the subject giving 
color to the narrative.^® 

29-31. Harper’s rendering who subdued the armies of Rpaka of Mgma—an 
allia/uce that did not save him — with Qiis) sword^ is verbatim adopted by Abel. 
But what alliance is it, that did not save him ? I am at loss to see the connection. 
Winckler’s translation (p. 147) is much better. Bead sa umman^ti iSpakd 
(m^t) ASguza — kitru la mu^ezibiSu — inaru ina kakki. It is evi- 
dent that refers to ISpakS. and has to be translated [his) great mass of 
soldiers did not save him. 

31. tarid^® I who hurled &ac^, drove away Nabd-z^r-k eni§(!)-li§ir 
[ZA. II. 305), who had trusted in the king of Elam; this one did not save his life 
(see for this translation KB. ii. 283, Col. III. 34-42) ; concerning the confusion 
regarding the spelling of this proper name see ZA. v. 301 bel. 

39. unaHik Sepe-iais rendered, he embraced my feet and in Col. III. 9 
and 45, he hissed my feetP 


X5 See liT. 160; Ls. 63 ad 1. 27 ; Zb. 7, rm. 1; So. 214; V R. 61, 68a we read ina un^l u b ubdtl 
napiStug lllftl in oppr^sion and famine may his life end; bit ga....i^-tu(ma) the hovse 
which has heen ruMedt K. 82, 29 (BAS. I. 242); i-ij:a-at-ti, U ruins IV R. 4, 28. Perm, ku-zu- 
ub-Su (IVR. 9, 21, a) la ]j:a-tu-u IV B, 23, 12b; dlbblSnnu Ittl abameS ba-tn-u ZA. 
111.217,18-19; bl 9 ba la ka-ta-a, ZA. iv. 15,8; Slply Bsagila la ka-ta-a the imompMe 
work on W. di-ln-Su nl ka(?)"tl , his lavhsuit is rwt closed nor recorded, Proc. B&rl. Acad. (*89) 
825— Prei u-ka (var. kat.)ta-a naplStuS, Sarg. Oyl. 27, (RB. ir. 42) ; §a ukattl^anni IV 
R. 21, 14b; u-kat-ta-a napSatsunu, V B. 8, 126 ; also see JCB. ii. 268, 17. Perm, ni-si-bn 
ellSnnu gabbiSunn kut-ta-'- (Strassmaier, lAv&rpool OWssaAry, p. 68, b); Preo. Ukatta 
ganateSa TV R.66, 16, b. §apb*61, napigtagunn u-Sek-tl Tigl. Pll. vi, 67. Iphta^ai nk- 
ta-at-tu-u they have destroyed, Bii. 107, 228; of. Jeremias, JLiVT., p. 90; ZA. ii. 249. The enemies 
uk-te-it-tn-Ti (home utterly destroyed) K. 82. 7 {BAS. i. 242). After I had sent the first eighteen 
pages to Dr. Harper he kindly gave me a few slips of his notes on the Bsarhaddoa texts, written 
in 1886. I copy, with his permission, the following ad Col. II. 28: From the context one must 
give kata some such meaning as objectionable, repuUiveiJ). Can It, perhaps, be connected with 
the root nnp and have some such meaning as destroyerf In a letter to me, dated Nov. 20th, Dr, 
Harper thinks that my rendering does not suit the context. “Of course It may be oorreot, but 
in my opinion ku tfi must express a quality just like the following Ifi sanku 

le tiaradu, Aram. *1^£D, i^rxid of. da-a-a-ni Ik-Su-du^u-ma ana hit Samag 
i-ru-hu-u-ma it-ru-du-^u-nu-tl-ma (Berlin, Conflfress o/ Orientalists. Vol. n. 1, 887a). ana 
raarutlSu lt;-ru-su (=:lt;-rud-gu), ii. 9, 14, b; ib. 1. 16 ana marutlgu ISkunSu; it^ru- 
dugu IT. 2867, 16; ana zlblki ana tiaradikl, to ea^peltTiee, to clrnss tltee, IVR. 68 (No. m.) 6; 
Winokler, SargonUxte ad Sarg, An.294 ifi-ru-da; ib. p. 82, 16 atrud mi-ta-a, whichlnthepar- 
aUel account, ih.p. 148, 87 reads tarid mita; Sarg, Oyl. 24 t^xid; KB.ti. 244, 60, al^-ru-us- 
su adi miclr mfitigu IdromhimhaA:ktothetKmndarvofhU(mmtry. The verb zab^i, mem 
tioned above, was first discussed by (Siuyard In JA. (June, *80) reprinted in Guy. 888. It means 
1) to move cmay, 2) to eoqpcl, 3) to brinp = abalu; cf. zlbute kakkabe the disappearance 
of the stars, ZK. ir, 402; it is, of course, connected with zababti to carry off. Of. ZA. m. 
314,69 az-bu-ba-am-ma (var. a-su-ba-am-ma: nOl); Hal6vy In Boo. des Budes juives, 
XIV. 158 reads 9 a- a -b^ and compares Hebr.- Aram. HllSf • 

17 For beginners, I will mention here that in Assyrian we have: a)na8aku, issuk, in- 
asuk to place, to put; Guy.866; Dg.899; Dh. 20,9; IiS.12; ZDMQ. 40, 719 3 = Hebr, f whence 
naslku, prince; massaku (for mansaku altar s=gurkenu; V R,47, 86 a; Zb. 14,rm. 4; ^ 
(see, however, Hbbraioa, hi. 108, 6); Jensen. Kosmologie, 487; P8BA. x. 478, 7; ZA. v. 87 sq.; 
BA 4 S.. 1 . 28 O. Ht. 18,188; n R. 82, 7, ef. nl-sak-ku followed by ra-am-ku and a-gi-pu=a 
Hebr. Tp}; the gloss ni-sak in Sb. 186 = nik^ is, of course, Semitic. From this nasaku I 
also derive the name of the god Nusku, of. Sb. 212 nu-us-ku a:218 ri-*u; =;the Hebr, 
<2 Kgs. irry. 87) as first pointed out by HaMvy in JA. xni. (’79) 887 sq. ; also see Bx. 62 im. 2; 
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42. na-bi-’- who tore away (=as-lti~lu of Cyl, E). Winckler’s transla- 
tion of this paragraph is much better than AbeFs. N a b u belongs to a stem 
cf. Sarg. Oyl. 26 na-(a)-bi- '-i GargameS [KB. n. 42); Winekler, 
Sargontexte., p. 149, 23 na-pi-’- mat kam-ma-nu; bitu ni-bu-u ZA. 
HI. 137 (No. ii.) 12. Some refer to this, such passages as Tigl. Pil. T. 64 m u s i m - 
bu (pu) la magire and ih. 71 kuradisunu usimbu [KB. ii. 34 reads 
usimpu from napu) cf. Lyon ad Sarg. Cyl. 36; but read u-§im-kit from 
npD fo Amiaud [Recueil des travaux^ i. 187) derived it from sebu to 
and explained uSimbu for ugibbu, for uSib^u and compared 
, Aram (mat) Bit Eak-kur-ri translated by all [the country) 

Bit-Dak-kur-ri ; but KB. n. 283 Col. IV. 15 shows that Bak-kur-ri is a 
proper name, therefore translate the country belonging to the house (dynasty) of 
Dakuru and compare e. g., Hebr. = bit-Hu-um-ri. 

45. is-^ap-pu b^t-bi-lu the wicked rascal; for see Db. p. 

140, Da. 65, 27 on the one hand and ZA. ly. 10, 48 on the other ; for i s - h a p - 
pu see AV. 3804; Sb. 332; ZA. 1. 180, rm. 1; hap (ha-ap) occurs in Ht. 32, 
751 as ideogram for bi-’-§u had^ evil ; this h^'Pj of course, goes back to lQ.e- 
nd to destroy ; Abel, p. 129 conjectures the stem t|nD , which is Arab. , 

Eth. sab 4b a {ZB MG. 22^ 21sqq.); isbappu would then be a form like is- 
maru, lance; ingabtu ear-ring ; i§-ka-ru fetters^ chains ; iSparu, fern, 
impart u; eSmaru jewel[f); or does it belong to the same class of compound 
nouns, to which allu-happu, a scourge, belongs, which is a good Semitic word, 
notwithstanding B OB. ir. 44 sqq. ? IV B. 55, 6 a n a i s - b a p - p i . 

45, read la palibu sikri bel belani who did not heed the command of 
the Lord of Lords. 


Haupt in AnOover Bm. (’84) 93; Zb. ^ and 86; Cyrus Adler in Proc. Am. Or. Soe. (Oct. ’87) xxxin. 
rm. 1. He Is tne god of tlie midday-sun and thus the flre-god, V B. 17, a; 64, 18, h etc. Ih. 1. 
43, b, he is called the sukallu giru the lofty servcmt^ messenger. I also believe that the name 
of the god Bu-ne-ne (III R. 66, 30 b; VB. 61, Col. V.6 ; 65, 38, b, etc., mentioned always in 
connection with ilu SamaS and ilat A-a Is Assyrian; It is a form like elgnu, etc., from 
b an^ , to shine (BAS. i. 286 still considers the word an ideogram B TJ -NE -NE ). 

b) nasalfu, issujf, Inasalf, to praise, to glorify ; then also to 7)6 precious s: a.'^ a. vu (*lp1); 
of. V R. 88, 43, b; 55, 3 and 32, where Nebuchadn. calls himself nasku, the magnifleent; pi. (S'ip- 
atl) na-as-ka-a-tl, V B. 14, 36, b; nussukn and sometimes nusuku with resolution of 
lengthening, Tigl. Pil. vn. 95, and often; niskn, c, st. nisilf (dupSarruti) HR. 31, 35, a; 33, 
49, a; 33, 67; JS:. 181, Col. IV,; ZK.u.JZ; fern, nisiljrtu, abnu nisilftu, cf. Oppert in QGA. 
(’84) 833 sq.; Haupt, Lautlehre, 106, 16 and rm. 4; Bh. 66, rm. 1; Pieming, Neh. pp. 83 and 68; KAT.^ 
329, 20; ZK. il. 343; Bn. xiv., xv.34; Zb. 104; ZA. lir. 811, 66. 

o) naSaku, iSSuk, to Mtc. Ht. 76,24 Sapatsu igSukma u-a pi-Su um-tal-li, heUt 
m lip and wUh woe his mouth was filled (Bw. 317 sq.), cf. Jerm. xxxi. 19; Homer’s Odyss. xrn, 
198; IV B. 81, 31, b tagSuka ubanSa, she (IStar) hit her finger, a sign of grief and sadness; 
nlS-ku, Me. 

d) naSa3j:u, Iggi:^, InaSi^, to ;fei88 = pDJ; Zb. 71; Ht, H9, 31 na-Sa-kam (written 
-gam) il-ta-mad, Icissing he leavned; II R. 47,88, ef, na-Sa-l^u preceded by ka-ra-bu, to 
hless. prei unaSSik and unaSSak (IV B. 9, 69, a sq; and often) 

e) na-za-ku (or na-ga-ku) II R. 30, 43, AY. 6108; K. 688, 4 ana Sarri beli-la i-na- 
ap-ga-ka; ni-zik“tu= Hebr. pT^ (Esther vn. 4); Pinches, Texts, p. il.,1 an evil demon; ZK. 
11.73. 
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49. It is interesting to notice the different forms of the pronouns used in the 
parallel accounts; in our line we have ekle §i-na-a-ti; on Cyl. B (KB. n. 
146) we read efele Satina (cf. Tigl. Pil. vm. 54 §i-a-ti-na) and in Tigl. Pil. 
IV, 23 we have the combination of the two regular forms : mat^ti Si-n^-ti- 
n a , a form omitted by Delitzsch in his grammar (2 57, No. a). 

54. Translate : and he now hears my yohe. 

55. The (mabaz) A-du-mu seems to be the City of mentioned in 

Isa. xxi. 11, with the Arabic article. 

58. Abel should have mentioned that Harper on p. 30 of AEL remarks : 
Pinches (letter of Jan. 24, ’87) writes “Before ilanilu (written AN-MES-gu) 
I am inclined to read a^SatiSu ah^Su; the last two characters seem to be 
almost certain.” 


Col. hi. 

1. Begins a§-lu-la (Harper) he carried away as sjpoil, 

2, Ura^^ I am inclined to translate I brought^ (against Harper’s he hr ought). 
“I still regard Sennacherib as the subject of ffr^.” Dr. Harper (Nov. 20th, 
1890). 


18 Rememlber that we have; 

a) a-ru, 11 R. 22, 14l) = §§tum of the ane&ps; and arm, II R. 27, 39, od; ib. 40 arm Sa 
i 09 uri, Dh. 63 derives it from a-ra-m to catch: cf. irrltu sling; ina arriSu pilraSu 
lla]^fe9 IV R. 26, 28; but see Bcv. des itudesjidves x. 382; also irru n R. 20, 8-10 d ; Bw. 46, 
h) a-ru=Slpat rut-bi VR. 28, 21. 

0 ) a-ru — flower, ZK. ii. 25-6; cf. IV 27, 7a, a part of the plkurtu, just as the pihurtu is 
a part of the giSimmaru ; Sb. 200 a-ru ; II R. 36,16ab; 39, 24 od; IV E. 1, 40-41, a; 27,10-11, 
b; V B. 26, 45, ef ; according to ZK. ii. 402, No. 7 = leaf or, rather, rind of a tree; II R. 86, 17 ab 
a-ru §a n^ni atethescalesofaflsh; fern. artu. 

d) a-ru = eagle ; Ws. 122, 129 ell naratlSu a-ra-nis uSaprlSma I ccwsed (my soldiers) 
to fly over these rivers like eagles; syn. of § r u , II R. 37, 9; 39, 81 ; V R. 20, 89. Talm. 

also a-ar ilu II. R, 5, 89a; VB. 21, 48 a. 

e) am = to see. II R. 25, 6h; followed by haSu to be light, * ib. 36, 15 ab; 38, 6 and 7 gh; V R. 
20, 37, ef = a-ma-ru, to see; n R. 35 20 ef ; Sb. 211; Ht. 21, 394; = zlmu V R. 81, 14c; cf. 
Hebr. whence urm = ^ru dayUgM; some add here am II R. 48, 84 gh, agar la a-ri 
44, and agar la ud-di-1 (Inf . prsi of pT) 45; cf. however, arii to go. 

f) aru, name of a month = the bright Hebr. as opposed to a-da-m 1*1^ » the 

dark month, from adhrn to be dark; Bp. 138, rm. 8; Bo. § 64, rm.; Hr. 44, 2 and 64, 2. 

g) am =: forest; syn. kigtum, II R. 23, 44; Zb, 96; kima a-a-rl V R. 65, 17 b; (ib. 6 and 
14); babati kima ari liriguku, Wietk^forest^may the gates ^hale towards thee a sweet odor. 
Hebr. *1);' may have been borrowed by the Assyrians; of. BAS. 1 . 171, rm. 1, and 326. 

h) ar^, togo (Guy §§87,68, and 77= ala ku); to bring, to put doton (= add, HT, andnadft, 

mi) V R. 28, 3 gh sqq.; Hebr. nn'* , to throw <Ps. xxv. 8) ; Arab. ^ ; Bth, u arau a, to drag= 

abakn, lek^» Sadaliu, II R, 87, 7gh sqq.; also to sprinkle. II R. 48, 22gh; Ht. 26, 664 = zara- 
h:u = sala^u; of. ZDMO. 40,726, 6; Ls. 16 ad 1. 17 (end); agar la ari an iimccessible place, IV 
R. 16, 47, etc.; ana gamS Sa la a-a-ri IV R. 15, 6 to heaven, tohich is inaccessible; (cf* aSar 
la a-ma-ri, IV B. 12, 85), etc. Qftl Imperf. u-ru-ma haled away (and), Hn. 10, 46, (ib. 40); 
ura I led away, Wa. 10, 49; 86, 44v dSsarh. iii. 2 (ZA. n. 805, note 1); uragu 1 dragged him 
away Senn. ii. 61, iv. 40; IV R, 9,102; written u-rag-§u, ZA,iv.412; Sarg.An. 38, 6f; u-ra- 
a-gu VR.6,6. Free, mada lu-u*-ir-ru I stibjtmted the country, ZA.j.r.im,d0; ina aljati 
agar la a-ri 11-ru-gu, IV B. 16, 47. Imper. allk gSdu ittlka barimti u^iat u-ru- 
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4, itti tamartiSu kabitti, with his weighty presentP 
9. Means, of course, “ the injuries, which the figures and pictures of these gods 
had receiyed, since Sennacherib brought them to Assyria, I repaired ; a n b u - s u - 
nu = anbfit-^unu, their condition of delapidation.” 

22. A thousand abne be“ru-ti;bdru corresponds to Hebr. shin- 

ing. Job xxxvii. 21, Aram. ; Arab, ; Eth. lar^ha^ with meta- 

thesis of T and Jl, whence Eth. b^rhan , lightning , = Arab. ; we have 

ina kaspi bi-e-ri, Berlin, C?bw^ress n. 1, 329, b; md beruti clear waters^ 
HR 36, 11.20 

23. A thousand KUN(Q'UN-)ZI rikki is usually translated : a thousand 
ounces of spices, Del. Schrifttafel^ No. 140 ; but we might also read g u n - z i and 

ma {take along with thee) Hn. 10, 40 (of. ib. 1. 46); also p. 9, 19; In ZA. tv. 8* 23 we have ta(tl)- 
ri-i' apparently from arfi. 

Ipht6*ai: ittarii = ittalak; 1-ta-ra ultu Sadi IV B. 14, 28, a; at-ta-rl, del. 87; ZAr 
ill, 420; Free, kull at na-ki-ri lit-tar-ri, llnuSn {\d}^x) llknuSu ana Sepgia) 
V B.‘66, 44, b (or from lit-tar-ru-ni = In it-ta-rn-nl, so that they should bring 

Tlgl. Pil. n. 06; vn. 88 (or from tarn, to lead(?)). Part, muttarfl (directed) I B. 

65, 2 a etc. 

preiPerm. urr^-Su IVB.61, 23 a, Tw hasted him away (Zb, 89); plur. §a ur-rn-u ma^ar 
Sar mat JKaldl, Sarg, Oyl. 18; ur-ru-u Sa sarl II B, 30,28 efsqq. » to blow, said of the 

wind; Bee. des iraA}aux i. ('79) 186, compares Arab, , to blow; Part, mu-’-aru bubulu 

Ws. 188, 6; also mu-’ir-ru leader, 

Iphta'ftl: uttarA IVB. 1,87 a; of. me-e mut-tar-ru-u IVB. 9, 61. 

§ftph'6l; n-Sa-ri (var. n-sa-ri) Asm. H. 101 1 entered and u-Se-ri (4b. 118). 

Derivatives: mn’ir-rn ; uxtn ; tdrtn. 

19 Notice ; 

a) tamartu, payment, offering, present, e. g., V K. 2, 110; 7, 90 tamartu mandattaSu 
kabittu, the payment of his hea/oy tribute. According to 8, A. Smith, Texts u. J6 from *inD , to 
send, as against Sohrader-LatriUe from to see (ZA. i. 87); also see Dn. 188, rm. 2, and Lyon, 
Manual, 118. 

b) ana tamartl Sl-ta-as-sl-la :^lrib ekallla ukin in tbe different colophons, e. g., 

ii.B.21,33a; 28,67 a; Y B. 16, 80; 30,82; ZBT. ii. 2, 1. 3. Guy. 88 46 and 66, to “be seen and to be read;” 
this is from to see of. e. g., I B. 27, 63-661 Cf. Eth. ammkra n, 1, to show; of. ZA. tn. 

60, above. 

o) tarn artu = ribu a quarter of the moon ZA. t. 437, rm ; probably from 

d) tamlrtu, in conspectu, Senn, i. 21; V B. 8, 41 ta-mir-tn (var. mar I) the city limits (KB. 
II. 182-8); of. Ls. p. 67; Dn. 188, rm. 2; ZA. m. 818, 86 (Tiorteon); from amarn to surround 
(Hebr. “IDH) t amirtu is the surrounding of a city; from the same root also 

e) tamlrtu loater-reseruoir (Hbbtiaioa, iv. 63) water-course; plur. tameratu, Senn. Bav. 
according to Del. In LCB. (’82) 1192 sq. from IDA ; of. Hebr. AiDHD - AlDpD (see Assyrian 
kamaru); also amiranu, the same. 

30 We have, besides bSru shining, also 

a) b§rn (plur. berdtl, J3A. in. 818, 87) teell, /ountoln, « bfiru; from barn to catch In pits, 
Hebr. . 

b) bSru, midst (properly the condition of being bound, Gebundenheit); fern. bSrtu ; often 
^fortress, citadel, Hebr. nT3 ; from barl = 71*13 to bind. 

0 ) bCru, select, e. g. Neb. ix. 6 SurmCne nislj:! b§rutlm, of, Isa. xxxvii. 24 IHip 
; gabe b§ru select troops, VB. 18, 33-85 cd; Dp. 76 sq. 

^ d)*b@ru, blru, vision; Ht. 18, 166; 208, 18; for birru; of. ibrl and abrle(ma); ZK.i. 
318, rm. 1; blr mOSi = Suttu dream = tabrit muSi ; of. Hebr. W13 . 

81 laterally of r ilf ku much (sun = XI- A = ma’ adu Hx. 28, 626); sun, of course, is simply 
the abbreviation of zunnu fuWness. 
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connect it with the late Hebr. D^f st. Esth. in. 9 ; IV. 7 ; Ezek. xxvn. 

24 ; of. Persian Skt. ganga, treamre; ganzu = treamre, III K. 56, 10, a; 

AV, 1542 = 11 E. 26 (No. 2) add. gan-zi =ka-na-Sn-n; ZK. n. 84, 16-17; 
g u n z i might mean costly , preciom, Ertinnow, p. 103 has GI-KUN-ZI-DA 
V E. 32, 40 e = ^:a-an mi-ih-ri, on which see Jeremias, p. 67. 

25 sqq. See Delitzsoh in ZK, ii. 93-94. 

If we read mi-§id na-ba-li (instead of mi-lik! nabali = 
through a desert land ZA. n. 112 sq., cf. Ps. xxix. 10) we have to connect it with 
magadn II E. 27, 47 ef; 36,73 gh; 48, 44 ef; mnSSudtu II E. 27, 48ef; 48, 
46 ef; followed by taSrifetn and mu§tarihn; Ht. 87, 66* akalu §a zu- 
mnr ameli mu§-§n-du; mi-gid-tnm ZA. n. 156, 20; migidtnm e-mi- 
Sid = Tetanus constricted him^ he was paralyzed (II E. 27, 47 sq.); Rec, Past^ n, s. 
I* 27, rm; 5 ; and KB. n. 280, 20. 

26. On t^b tn, coarse sand, grand, see ZK ii. 25, rm. 1 ; KB. ir. 206-7, note 
ad Y E. 7, 79 ; read d^btn, with Harper and connect it with Hebr. to 
languish, %o perish from thirsty cf. Jer. xsxi. 12 and 25; Ps. Lxxxix. 10, 

Job XLi. 14; and c. st. die perishing, wasting away (Pent. 

xxYiir. 65). 

27 sqq. 150 m^7e« of swamps, filled with aban ka-za-bi-ti; comp. Hebr. 
1^3 and r?y3 ; plur. b^§e I R 69, 53 a, KB. m, part 2, p. 82 ; 88. Col. I. 36 ; 
90, 12sq. ; cf. Neb. Senk. 16, a; iTR ii. 282, Ool. II. 5 ba-as-^a; for bu-kut- 
tu-u: translated KB. il. 131 a thicket and ; %b. p, 147, bn-kut-tu-u, a desert 
of; read pu^nttn =j^??ec? with. Hr. Harper gives me the additional passages, 
I E.‘70, Col. lY. 13 [but see Guy. 2 70 and Jensen ZA. i. 409] ; in E. 41, Col. II. 
33 and 43, Col. lY. 5 [on the former see ZA. in. 237 and on the latter ZK ii. 31 ;] 
AV. No. 7122 ; Dw. 104. According to Wimer ZeiU(dirift, iv. 120, rm. 1, p a^adu 
means to = Hebr. ^p£) 2 Kgs. v. 24); aban ka-za-bi-ti is aban pi 

sa-bi-ti gazelle mouth stone; Col. lY. 12 of Cyl. B reads aban KA BAR- 
KAK, thus showing that §abiti = B AE-K AK = besides this, a 

variant has p i - i for K A '=^mouth ; cf. II R 27, 15 cd. 

29. On Schrader's kaspu, Abel’s kasbu; Jensen’s KAS-(GAL)-GID , 
see my remarks in the Proc. Am. Or. Soc. (May, ’90) xvm. sqq., and ZA. v. 301. 

31, The aban 8 A G-GIL-MUT (!) is also mentioned in Y R 30, 75gh 
= TAG-BAE-BAE which according to II E. 26, 56, etc. = pi §6, white; 
thus it would be a white stone ; also see II R 37, 67. 

38. Begins a new period ; cf. Cyl. B lY. 16 [KB. ii. 146-7), where we find 
nagu Suatu before Sa. 

35. Eead ina ki (notki)-bit, and so throughout ; from k^bfi — vap- 

36. §al-ta-ni§ attalak, 1 marched victoriomly, is translated by Winckler 
(KB. n. 147, Cyl. B lY. 18) by with destruoUon, (unter VerumestuTigm) and derived 
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from ^alatu to cut ojf(= Arab. 5 Bth. Saldta; Hebr. £ 3 * 7 {J^j ZDMGf, 

32, 21 sqq.; Zb. 103 rm. 1) ; a syn. of bataku, II R. 39, 14 gh. 

38. Bor bu§u read SaSu and of. my remarks in JProc. Am. Or. Soc. (May, 
’90) XIX. sq. 

46. I read "witb Harper ak-ta-bi-§n IV R. 62, 45, b we bave 

tbe same pbrase in tbe meaning of to proclaim to some one ; it is equivalent to 
kebu ^ulma or sulum; of.ZA. m. 40 and often in Asurbanipal. 

53. Tbe reading Bel-ikisa we owe to Strassmaier (ZK, i. 70) ; be is tbe 
Babylonian king Akises, mentioned in Berossus, ; Col. III. 53-IV. 7 are discussed 
by Winckler in ZA. ii. 305-6. 

54. Abel ina me u kan appari; written A§ A-MES §A GtI ZUG- 
ME§ = ina m4 u 91 x 9 ^; for ZUG is 9 U 9 U, 2 ^ not apparu.^^ 

59. Harper’s reading and translation is better by far than that of Abel ; gu- 
mab"be Suklul Hm-na are large oxen, completely fattened; cf. Ws. 52, 
311,74; 432; 131, 165 (AJ^. n. 78*^79) gumabb® bitruti su’i maruti; also 
Ws. 112 , 19; V R. 61, 30 d gumabb-S pakluti strong, fat hulls (=alap 
nik^ II R. 44 , 11 £) ; IV R. 23, 10 a gu-gal-lum , gu-mab-b^i kabis ritu 
ellitim.24: Gu-mab-bu- and Gu-gal-lum are both of Semitic origin ! 


aaapparu is ZUa-RA i. e. (IV R. 26, BI a) +raha(?u (Zb. 77, me d) ; V R. 51, 75 P sq. ; 

Bl. 93, 6 and 138; ad 9^91! see Guy §49; By. 241; KAT.^ 10; Belitzsch in Baer-Bel. Ezeli. p. xv.; 
Zb. 77; Bp. 64, rm. 1; Ht. 33,771; Pinches, Texts, iv. 229; it is derived from aqu, Aram. 
to grow and stands for 9^-’-9u-u; of. Hebr. Isa. xnii. 5: Job xxxi. 8. Its orig- 

inal meaning is dry land as opposed to water; in Senci. ICuj. iv, 86 it is specialized to the mean- 
ing of ^sZand. Bl. 93, 6 we read 9u-9a-a la Se’i; IV R. 19, 59, b kima 9ucd musam u iiri 
adamum; also IV R. 26, 51 a. Ht. 89, 28 §a ina pirim u 9u-9i-e i-mn-ut (whence Zb. 77 
makes 9iru = 9^:911) II R. 8,30 cd; also Neb. Groti. 9; Senn. iii. 59; ZA. iv. 241, 33 [hil-in-gl 
u 9u-9i-e listeSir admansu. Theapparu is the meado'UJ, the marsh; according to ZA. ii. 

119, 15 and PSBA. x. 890 it is a ditch, a canal (= Hebr.lDn 1 Arab. plur. apparate 

(XAT.a 345, 19 ; 851, 1) Talm. Kan appari (or apparSte) = reed; the plur. ap-pa- 

ri-§unu Sam-bu-ti occursinZA. m. 314, 70 andp, 330; ma^az ap-pa-ru V R. 9, 26 (KB. n. 
222) ; ana sa-pan-ni ap-p a-ru (he sent) into the dcurhness of the swamps {K. 509, 8) BAS. r. 241; 
nar agamme u appardte: Senn. ni. 59 are the swamps and cane-brakes of Guzilman on the 
Persian Gulf. 

23 Remember, besides app aru ; 

a) a-pa-ru to cover, to clothe; Bp 54; ;= Hebr. in 1 Kgs. xx. 38 and 41; but Nbldeke in 
ZDMG. 40, 720 (med.) compares Arab. jAA , as Guy. § 7 did before him. 

b) a-pa-ru, Tiead-band, head-gear = Hebr. “ISK. 

0) ap-par-ru-u, the young of a beast; cf. Hebr. the young of a hind; TSBA.Y. 338; 

ZDMB, 27, 709 (No. 19); ZA. 1. 311 and ii. 321; By. 300. Prom to run something in dust. See 
especially Paul de Bagarde in OON. (’88) 4 sqq. ^ 

24 por these and other nouns see Bg. §73, rm; he mentions, e. g. paramaljliu holy semetu^ 
ary: a compound of parakku + mahhu; tupgarru tablet writer, gangamahbu high- 
priest, II R. 58 (No. 6) 70-72; IIIR. 68, 12ef; IV E. 8, 51 b gangammahakdma the high-priest 
am 1 {BAS. i. 219) not aSSl kald 9lra rabS., as Jensen ZK. i. 292 reads. Belitzsch, also, 
quotes kisallubn, but does not know how to explain it. It is evidently composed of kisallu 
-f hu; cf. kisallu and kisalmabhu. Now, the recent articles on the Mitanni language, 
mentioned above, show that -ba, -b© was an adjective termination in that language. It could 
easily have been that kisallu-btL, occurring so very seldom, was adopted from that language. 
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Col. IV. 

5. read 9 ^be not s^bi. 

8. On bit MUN see above ad Col. HI., 26, 5=bit dabtij Brunnow, p. 
132; and KM.tl. 130 Col. III. 26; 146 Col. IV. 11, where the a-Sar 

me is an explanatory addition to tak-kar MUN. 

9. Translate with Harper and KB. li. 146 in the country of the far off Medes. 

10 and 33. Bead with Harper and KB. ii. 146 (rv. 4) p^tn side, harder; 

cf. II R. 38, 8, odsqq. pa-a-tn(!), pa-a-tn kx-ri-e, patu ekli, p^tn 
m^ti; Y. 14, rm. §a pa-a-ta la iSd which has no limit ; ultu pa-a-ti 
ZA. m. 318, 87 ; ZA. it. 67 (above); ad ideogram, see II B 50, 63 cd. 

15. ana ni-i-ri not under my yoke, but under any yoke (also KB. IL 147 
to be corrected accordingly). 

26. mur ni-is-ki rabdti large horses; but mur nisku is not simply 
horse, but a splendid horse, a charger, so-called as being a noble animal. Ill B. 
38 (No. 2) 62 we have mu-ur ni-is-ke-ia my steeds ; it is a compound of 

01 o ^ 

mur (c. St. of mdru for mu^ru, for muhru, Arab. and nis]|:u 

splendid, noble. ZK. il. 343; Dg-. §73. 

Ti-ib matiSu is not the produce of his country but, the choice of his coun- 
try (so Harper); cf. ni B. 4 (No. 7) 61 ina ti-ib lib-bi-lu etc. 

29sq. Harper reads aSSu b^zan^ti sak^tu idkusunuti, as for the 
city officers, favnt-heartedness( f ) struck them ; beldti ugalldma eriSuinni 
kidru, they besought my lordship and they ashed of me a treaty. Abel trans- 
lates : Against the city offlcers[f) whose hand (Sa k^tu) had ruined them, etc. 
Translate : As for the governors (mentioned in 19sqq.) which my hand (i. e. my 
power) strengthened,^ they asked for my lordship and applied^^ to me for auxiliary 
troops (ki tru) ; the vice-regents, the governors, who were near their land, I sent to 
them. LI. 35-37 refer to the king’s governors. 

36. u-gak-niS-§u is an exception for - s - s u ; cf. Bo. § 34, c. 

26 itku-gunutl, from tak^ = a syn. of to strmgthm, to lift up (we oonld also 

translate whom my hand had lifted up); of. Trans, of JJeydm Conarm, ii. 1, 56S; BAS. i. 197 sq.; 
I R. 67, 28, h at-ki-e-ma; Y R. 10, 74 anljdsu at-ki CKB. n. 232-8, wrongr); Y R. 63, 29, a 
1-ga-ru-Su ka (written ga-) a-a-pu-tim at-ki (hut see again ZK, II.844 and J)w. 106); v. 
63 (No. 4) 16 u-tak-ku-kan-ni; also Neb. ni. 19 and n, 10; Neb. Bors. ii. 6 u-Sat-kan-nl lib- 
ba, he mademe lift up my heart. Some compare Hebr.-Aram. Eth. (^ak^'a; Senn. Bay. 

7 (KB. II. 116 sq.) ti-ik Sam© turruqa enSL~^un == towards heaven are their eyes turned ! 

26 Remember: 

a) ereSu (= araSu) to apply, wish, implore,13.e\}T. whence desire, Ps. xaci;.81 = 

Assyr. ereStum ; Arab. J 65 and rm. 1; Jeremias, LNT., p. 89; Ws. 68, i(B. 

b) ereSu to hetroth, Hebr. (PI"61) Dent. xxvi. 7; Talm. and Syr. ; Bh. 19, 21-22; 
ZA. 1 . 894, rm. 1 ; whence ereSu, bridegroom and ereStu, bride. 

c) ereSu, to «meU; e. g. llriSuka YR. 66, 17b; whence erlSu smeU, odor; e. g. Esarh. 
V.88; YR.10,99; 64, 13 5a e-ri-sl(= e-rl-i5-Si)-na t^bu. 

d) ereSu, to be sensible, to decide, Hebr. Khn ; II R. 63, 86 ab, we have barii, to decide, with 
the gloss u-ra-aS, which is Semitic, from ereSu. Derivative: erSu sensible, wise ; urSanu 
mighty. 
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45 sq. Tiele {ZA. v. 306) translates : ich Hess die HeiUgtuemer der Staedte 
Assyrien^s mid AMcad^s machm ; i. e. wie immer : wiederherstellen. Tiele sliould 
have quoted, e. g., Ps. cxxn. 2 : Jerusalem, the re-built city. 

Col. IV. 49 sqq. to the end of the inscription will be treated together with the 
accounts of the buildings of Sennacherib and Asurbanipal in a special article on 
the Sennacherib Oonstantinople-inscription (I R. 43 and 44). Suffice it to point 
out that 

53. We have to read Suhup^te instead of par^. 

54. be-lu is a general word for weapons .2'^. 

57. See JBA8. i. 228 and 287 sq. 

58. See Craig’s Dissertation^ p. 24 (bel.) ad Salm. Mon. 1. 10 ; 1. 59 see Da. 
§98 (p.274). 

60. Hebraioa, VI. 153 sq. and ATR. n. 148, Col. V. 7 where ni-ru su-a-tu 
is to be corrected to a§-ru Suatu (Hebraioa, ibid). The parallel account in 
111.44, 57 has §u-uh-hR”rat Subatsa. Not having examined the original 
myself) I can only accept what others ham seen, and read with Harper i m i § a n - 
nima. 

Col. V. 

1. The kaHi-ia are, of course, like 

2. Read (i§)allu tup-Sik-ku uSaSiiSunuti and translate a 

chain^ the badge of slavery I caused them to wear : see my remarks before the Am» 
Or, Soc.’s meeting at Princeton (October, ’90). 

6. Kima a^aztimma in accordance with my means (Harper; Dw. 290; 
BAS, I. 321 ad p. 135) ; Abel leaves it untranslated ; Winckler {KB, n. 140, 10) 
reads a-kut-tim-ma and renders: I separated a large piece of ground for a 
building ground from the field and added it thereto (i. e. to the ground, on which 
the former stood). I translate : a great mass of earth in accordance with the 
(building) plan I dug out from the (neighboring) fields and added it to the plot on 
which the former palace had stood ad k i r u b fi syn. of t^-kkaru see KB. ii. 
134, Col. V. 6 ; 148, Col. V. 10 and Senn. Vi. 35 ; I R. 44, 60. 

e) ereSn, to spread; Hebr. ; Arab. 20; Beo. des itudesjuives x. 301 and 

ZDMO. 40, 737, 6; a syn. of rapadu; V R. 24, 11 = alaku; whence erSu eoudh and marSu 
= ina'alu 'bed (Paul Haupt). 

f) ereSu, to plant, Hebr. , Arab, (Jensen, ZA. i. 16 Sb. 292; Ht. 12, 

98, etc. V B. 24, 12 od = na-du-n; derivatives are ereSu ga/rden; merlSu and merlStu 
pTmtaUon (ZA. i. 410); irriSu ga/rdmer and irriSAtn plcmtaUon, 

g) e-re-Su = Sar-ra-tum VB. 28, 31. 

at See ZA. in. 812, 67; HR. 31, 61c rab'be-li; V B. 18, 88 cd sq. edbu bi-e-ru choice-solM&r 
(Bp. 76), followed by pftbe be-la-tl(I) and gdbe sa-an-nulf-lj:! (plD)i ZK, n. 80; ib, 89 sq. 
mu-l-lr ^abe and ri'-e gabi, a captain., and 41 qabe kl-iq-rl a/aarmy. 

38“Delitzsoh wasthe first to read Bauplcm BwUding plan; of. Bw. 299; Jensen’s reading 
atartu = HinmiHommendes, Kosmologie, 885, should be cited in order to snake the note complete. 
Perhaps also Budge’s asil timma BE, 178 = Wee the lim of a rope.” Br. Harper (Nov. 20, 1890.) 
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9. Compare tke interesting parallel passage 11 E. 66 (No. 2) 6 in a p61i 
el\.i (f^'Mi-form) SikittaSn uSrabbi. 

11 saq. Of. Jr^r.2 354 ; KB, ii. 148 and I E. 48, No. 1. 

15 and Col. VI. 2 read a-tap-pi = Hebr. nflt? i coping 1 Kgs. Yii* 9 and 
see my remarks before the Am, Or, Soc. at tbeir meeting in Princeton (October, 
90). 

14. Kead (i^ldr^ rabnti; drn being a good Semitic word. 

15. Not only e-ri-nu, but also §ur-me-nu cypress, is a Semitic word^ 
not borrowed from the Akkadian, as I shall show before long. 

17. lamassi lete zazdte I reserve for another paper, 

18. (abnu) askuppi^t^® (Abel, askuppl) agurri BiTi/assungsschweUm 
(Harper ; Dw. 107) ; to this Abel objects, translating “ lintels made of hrichf 
AbeFs objection to SiguiYu = enclosure, encasement, is unfounded, agur- 
ru does not mean primitively brick,” but a wall, and then an outer wall; sun- 
dried bricks were used for inside walls and burnt bricks for outside walls ; later on, 
the latter were called a g u r r u . 

19. Abel and others write (abnu) pardtu fox (TAG) GI§-§IR-GAL. 
This is wrong ; the gi§-§ir-gal is not the Akkadian equivalent of parutum; 
all that we can say, is, that it must have been a stone of white, shining color ; the 
ideograms do not allow us to draw any other inference.®® (abnu) AN-BU-TIE 
has, of course, to be corrected into (abnu) AN-^E-TIK = aSnan-«icme; 
AY, iTos. 825 and 8351; Brunnow, No. 7484 ; S. 997, 3 it is == a§-na-an; IV E. 
13,56,b KU AN-§E-TIE==ke-em a§-na-an; KV^l^mu (S^ i., Col. 
III. 5, ZK n. 31) ; also see IV. E. 2, 27 o ; 14 (No. 3) 9 ; Lt. 116 ; ZK n. 56, rm. 1 
and Zb. 99. 


*9 We nave two nouns for lintel; 

a) askuppu, Neb. ix. M; plur. askuppe, e,g, Ws. 72, 427 as-kup-pi (abnu) pill ra- 
butl (of. ib, p. 201, Ck)l. b) and 

b) askuppatu ; e. g. rVB. 81 27, b ; fl>. 16, 57 a; asknptu Ht. 17, 282; c. st. as-kup-pat 
(aban pl-i-li) ZA, in, 816, 80 ; II B. 18, 49, of. <b. 60 and 68; ZA, rv. 874* rm. 2; plur. askup- 

pAte. It is the Hebr. Syr. (Ndldeke, Syr, Qr„ p. 127), Arab. ; and Is 

derived from the verb sakapu, *^30 » to throw dottm, to lay dcwn. p in Hebrew and Syrlao 
arose under the influence of the preceding sibilant; notice also the peouHar form as-lpu^plt- 
tu, Pn. 80, 6; AV, 683. 

80 The (ahan) GiS-SiB-Q-AIi lsmentlonedinrVB-64, 69a«(abai0 55A-0IN-’NA (i0.1,b); 
abnu GUS-SlB-aAXi eb-bi, Ws. 84,202; abnu <3^. Asm. i, 98 (KB, 1.66 sq.); also Ht. 81,26; 
gftd (aban) d. sa-an-tl ug-ni-i Ifati-ia u-ma-al-CH], n B. 19,48,b; also V B.6, 49CKB. 
11.206); Pinches In S. A. Smith’s 1. 110 ; VB.44,60od II SamaS Is called AN UI§-§IB 
(of. ZK, II. 361, rm. 1); T B. 11, 87, abo, GI§-SlB = nu-n-ru (Pn. 127, 85); also ii. B. A 8-10; 60, 
67; HB. 61, 87 we have §IB-GPP-LA = B-§IR-GAP-AN-NA =: bit la SlB-PITB-LA- 
KI. From all these Instances we can Inf er, that the (abnu) G. = (abnn) XI Samal rabl or 
(abnu) ndrl rabl HI B. 38,42c); but this does not warrant the reading parttu, cf. Pw.p. 
61 (No. 38, rm. 8) and Brdnnow* No. 1667 etc. ParOtu occurs in n 67,80 (abnu) pa-ru-tu; 
also Ws. 72, 421 (not 442 as Winokler has in his index); ib. 128, 160 (== KB, ii. 78); V B. 80 60 gh wo 
have pa-ru-tum, butthe Akkadian equivalent is, by no means, GI§-§IB-GAL1 
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20. The (ahnu) KU- (“I would read TUB-MI-NA; cf. Nehuchad. 
E. I H.” Harper) MI-NA (this and not Kumina) is mentioned V R. 30, 61, 
as (ahnu) sam-^. 

21. On (ahnu) EN-GrI-§AH see Briinnow, No. 2847; Y B. 30, 67, gh; 
KAT? 30 ; Ht. 39, 124. 

22. (ahnu) is said to he = (ahnu) ZA-Q-IN, Y B, 30,66 gh 

= u gnii ; cf. BAS, i. 506 sq. 

23. Bender: the place of their {not iU) production, 

32. I prefer to read with Harper and Bei-. ? 65 (No. 35) hitanni = a palace 
Hehr. ; the whole sentence should read as follows : hittannu ( =h 1 1 a n n u) 
§a 95 ina iSten ammat rahitim arkat (perm.); 31 ina iSten ammat 
rahitim rapSat (perm.); on ammatu rahitu see ZA. IT. 265. 

38-47 See Guy. g 95. 

40. uratta h^heSa, cf. AB, ii. 235 (Y B. 10, 10); IB. 44, 70. 

42. BAS, I. 278. 

49. (erini) §u-te-mu-du-ti would he a form like Sutemuku II B. 39, 
66and68cd; Sc. 74; Sute 9 u (edict) Ht. 30, 697 ; YB. 21, 31, ah; Sutatu, ZA. 
1.456; sutetuku, YB.36,52f; Zb. 14; §ute§uru, Bors.32,a; H3sr.24.6; 
lY B. 5, 60 ; also Y B. 1, 50 ; ZA, ni. 314, 67 ; Senn. vi. 28 ; lY B. 12, 20. Strass- 
maier and others read ina kate muduti, with the hands of my wisdom, 

50. ana mul-ta-u-ti he-lu-ti-a, for the renown of my lordship 

and Ahel) ; it is evidently the same as ana mul-ta-’-ti-ia (KB. ii. 23) trans- 
lated hy Schrader '‘"‘for a resting place{f) (from na’al u !(?)). 

52-54. see also Jensen in ZK, ii. 308; 54 (end) he reads u[kin], hut see 
Harper’s AEL p. 31. 

53. a-hi-en-na-a, a form, which Ahel cannot explain, is a compound of 
ahu+enna (for anna, this). 


Col. YI. 

4r-6. See my remarks before Am. Or. Soc. (Oct. ’90). 

13. (ameiu) ur-ra-ku-ti are discussed hy Jensen, p. 323, rm. 

1 ; Ws. 72, 429 ; the word is derived from erd, to engrave, 

14. ad kir^ Qira, n magnificent parlc^ ox hettex (i 9 ) sar-mah, cf. AB.n. 
234 ad Y R. 10, 104 ; Be. p. 199 (helow), 

17. Bead ma-gal (not rahiS) and compare Zb. 28, rm. 1; Pognon, Bav- 
ian^ 36, 

20. Bead Suktu (Harper) not guktu; it is a syn. of atahhu, canal; 
Dy, 143 ; Jensen, ZK, ii. 60 = Hehr. nptJ^ ; Senn. Bav. 12 (KB, n. 116). 

24. On the lulu see Jensen (KB. li. 234 ad Y B. 10, 104). 

25. ina kirhiSa akrima I invited ox called into it (Harper- Ahel, follow- 
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ing Lyon ad Sargon-stele, 1. 99) from a verb , to call, to invite; but see 
Jensen ad Asrb. iv. 98 (KB. ii. 195); akrt = J entertained; kir^tu feast, 
banquet 

30. The nike taSrifete ebbuti are not merely clean [or yuie) offerings^ 
but victims of povrerful strength and clean (Harper); for taSri^tu see ZK.n. 
347 ; ZA. ii. 81. rm. 3 ; BAS. i. 284. 

31. See BAS. i. 285. 

32. Of. Craig’s Dissert, p. 25 (above) and read with Harper ik (not il^) ta- 
rabu . 

35. ina ta-kul-ti u ki-ri-e-ti (Hebr. <1*15) Hebraioa, vi. 155. 

36. Lt. 178 ad Tigl. Pil. vii. 92 ; Ls. p. 81 ; i. 323 ; also ZA. it. 13, 28 

and 228, 12. 

38. U“§a-li- 9 a nu-pa-ar-§u-un , learned their (spirits) to rejoice 

(Harper); Abel simply: I caused them to rejoice, nuparu seems to be a form 
like nubalu, Tigl. Pil, vii. 57 ; u-ga-ru field, etc.; in ZA. iy. 241,34 we have 
limmir nu-par-[§u]. Also Ws. 74, 432 ; 130, 168 (= KB. ii. 78, 168) and 156, 
130. 

39. amkira 9 urra§un; of. Hommel in ZD MG. 32 (’78) 185 ; and Helitzsch 
in LCB. (’81) 735 ; from , to enclose. 

40. Ad lamnu gu-la-a see V K. 65, 53 ; ZX. ii. 344, rm. 1 ; Zb. 98; ZA. 
HI. 170-173; BAS. 1.323 and Hebraica, vi. 155, rm. ; gu“lu-u = ra-bu-u II 
E. 13, 22-23 ; AV. 1721 ; Ht. 59, 12 and 15 ; IY B. 18, 12, b. 

42. ina t^b Seri, c. st. of tubbu, like tur (gimilli) from turru; nub 
(libbi) from nubbii (^A. lY. 274sq.) and bB.-ud libbi, c. st, of h^iddll, 
as ti-ik (AjB. II. 116) from tekd, ; tib from tebd (e. g. tib ta^a- 

ziia V E. 2, 36, etc.); read kabitti (not kabatti and compare Y K 1, 64; 

Zb. 29, 43 sq., Hebr. » Arab. JuJ^); c. st. kabtat. 

46. The ZAG'-MUK-KTJ is treated by Oppert in GGA. (’84) 335 and 
Flemming, Net. p, 37 ; Amiaud, ZA. iii. 41. Pognon, Wadi-Brissa, 73, 88 sqq. ; 
Jensen, Kosmologie, 84sqq. ; ZA. Y. 123sq. ; zammuku==r^i Satti, IE. 
60, 56 b, just as E-ZI-DA = bJt kenu (IE. 66, 38, c) and KI NAM-TAE- 
ENE = parak Sim^ti (I E. 60, 54, b) ; also D». p. 199, 2 73, rm. 

48. be-li undt tafeazi are weapons, the implements of war; thus the 
u-na-at libbi (Y E. 61, 26, e, left untranslated in BAS. i. 275) are the imple- 
ments for the interior. 

49. Instead of gimir unmUni, as Harper, read gimir umman^te with 
Abel“Winckler. 

49. Bead li§-tab-ru-u with Harper, against Abel’s liStapru, which, 
according to his translation, he considers an Ipht*^^ of Saparu 1 
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CYLINDER B (III R, 15-16). BY HUGO WINCKLER [KB. H. 140-152). 

COLTIMN I. 

I. See Harper, AEL p. 32, bel. 

3. Harper 1. c. 32 sayg I read ni-pi-sa (so Pinolies also). Dl. 117, 7 reada 
ni-pi-ir ; Hebraioa, (’87) 148 lie adopts Delitzsch’s reading.^^ 

6, Wby not translate literally I raised my hand [inprayer[ f)) (as Harper does). 

10. One day ^ two days ul nk-ki-pa pa-an, I did not turn around. Is 
not this clearly a mistake for uk-ki pa-an, the pa being repeated by mis- 
take ? So at least according to Harper and all others, e. g., Froc. Am, Or, Soc,. 
(Oct. ’87) 3:xxv.;32 Til uk-]^i (Arab. I waited not, 

II. Correct Winckler after Harper’s translation : the rear (of my army) I did 
not see; 11 b means the attendance of the horses^ the harnessing of the chariots, 

12. Winckler felt that ul before undt ta^a-zi was out of place; and if 
his reading (c. st. of nald) can be established it would be a decided im- 
proyement. Harper says nothing about the possibility of reading n . 

13. a-Su-§ur = a§ur ; see Harper, and my note on Senn. Y, 30. 

14. §i-ti-it girr^’a ul alpuk. Winckler, my field-tents[f) I did not 
X>itch; but read with Harper, gidet girri’a ul aSpuk ^provisions for my 
campaign I did not heap up, 

14. Read rag-gu for Salgu and see Harper and Proc. Or, Soc, (Oct. 
’87) xxxY.; my translation of this passage is giyen in my note on Senn. lY, 75 sq. 

15. Read kima (igguru) si-si-en-ni, so Harper; BAS, i. 167, 324; 
Hebraioa, yi, 154. 

16. Winckler ana sa-^ap; Harper ana sa-kap. 

18, Speaking of Hani-gal-bat ZA, Y, 177 rm. 1 says “the reading rah 
for GAL neyer occurs this applies also to Col. lY. 20 [KB, n. 146). 

20. u-Sal-lu kakkeSunu: Winckler and brandished their weapons ; Har- 
per, andl/orcec? a / u-§al-lu stands for uS^lu, for uSa’Iu and 

is the present of the Pi^el, cf. i^-al in Col. II. 11 ; and my note on Senn. Y, 49. 
ZA, Y, 306 translates und zogen die Wajfm, 

21. Winckler omits to translate danni, of my mighty (battle); e-mu-u 
mah-hii-iir, Winckler: and they were affrighted; so he reads after Hommel^ 


wnl-pi-ir, would fee o. st. to a noun nipru, from eperii,^j.ii to cover, BLebbajca, i. 

178, rm.l, etc. Asm. ni. 89 iKB, 1 . 100) we read in a kiplna nl-pi-ri lu ipbat, translated 
byPelser, in Kipina Mtte er eim gedeckte SteUv/ngif) genommen; another nl-ip-ru occurs 
n R. 02, 61; 30, 49 ; 86, 49 cd =m a- a-ru (son) and 68, ab = lil-li-du 0*7’) child ; T B. 28, 26 gh sqq. 
= zlkpu, stalk, Db. 83; which latter is = ii-tum nV) n. 28, 7. 

s*uk-ki-pa occurs SOS, II. 208 (below), ukkipa adannu = ^me Iml^ the time 'became 
fuU, uk-ku-pu = to happm^ n R. 48, 6 od; Y R. XL, 19 c we read a-lj:lp-pu, compared to Hebr. 
app heelt but Ho?. 112, 19 shows that we haye to read a-ta"T>u, which according to Dw. SIR 
means to attack ODK). 
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{reschickte^ p, 689, rm. 2 ; Hommel, translates : they made front. It is 
amusing to notice ttat V B. 1, 84, whioli passage is referred to for the reading 
mafe-b^-Br, reads il-li-ka mab-bu-ti^, in Jensen’s contribution (JO. H. 
160; also see KB, n. 238, 19); mabb^tu means c2e/ea^ and illika or ^mu 
mabbBti§ = Ae was defeated^ or was considered defeated?^ 

22'26. see also Proc, Am, Or, Boc, (Oct. ’87) xxxv. 

26. Dr. Harper writes to me, that the translation of line 26 has been omitted 
through a mistake of the printer. Winckler asks, who stood around Bsarhad- 
don(?) the gods or the troops.(?) There can be little doubt that ittanasb^-ru 
refers to ina pubriSunu i^bd, which evidently means, the men in the 
enemy’s army. After i^bu (26) I would suggest a repetition of annd Sar- 
ani. 

Col. n. 

I. ituk could also be read mut-tuk and this a byform of mu tabu, roady 
way. For the following, compare Babylonian Chronicle, Col. HI. 39sqq. (KB, n. 
282-3). 

3. Bead Salat Uruk (Harper). 

4. nitu ilme, see my note on Senn. v. 13; alsoVB. 5, 76; IIB. 35, 9ab 
= da§atd; 36, 7 ab = tu-bB-un-tum ; ni-i~tum (§a la-me-e) Y B. 21 
•cd; ni’u = zumd; cf. also IIB. 24, 45; Y B. 21, 44; 29, 24; 41, 61. 

7. ta-biS uSeSibuni, they had graciously seated me ; better firmly (Har- 
per)orweZZ. Cf.VB.1,44; Marduk §a tabiS who hcUh been well 

created, ZA. v. 57, 2 ; also ih, 59, 13 ; IV B. 18, 35 ; Tigl. Pil. rm. 62. 

9. Translate, that one did not fear^ did not willingly desist and did not learn 
my servant in peace, Cf. ana epiS (btti elli) a-bi la-a ad-du-u, Tigl. Pil. 
vm. 20, (fKB. I. 44sq.) ; V B. 64, 38 a la egi la agit abi la addu I did not 
iire (^jl^), did not withdraw y did not desist. Also see Dp. 139 sq. 

II. Sulma or Sulum Sarruti’a §a’alu means to pay respects to my 
royal mafestyy cf. V B. 7, 89, etc. 

14. (amelu) pib^ti §a p^ti (as Harper) not pibdti §a p^ti. 

17. mamit etebn does not mean to transgress y violate an oouth; translate ; 
on account of the oath of the great godsy which he had tahm (in former days and 
now transgressed), ASur etc, laid upon him a heavy punishment (Harper’s trans- 
lation of annu is good). Also Hebr. means sm, and punishmmt (Isa, Y. 
18) ; cf. V B. 8, 10 (KB, n. 216 sq., where Jensen has the correct rendering). 

21. epiet Elamti Sa. e-tep-pu-§u (Harper) not i-tih-bu-Su 

(Winckler). 


I jw Amiaud’s articdes (Bewe WAssuriolooiSy ii, 11, etc.) should be known to every Assyriologist; 

I also see Zb. 70 ; J ensen, JSTosmoloflrie, 880 sq . ; Bi*. 96, 6 ; BAJS, 1 . 18, 8 and 81i, 

r 

r 
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23. ti- 9 al-la-a belu-ti: Winckler and otters: he besought my lordship; 
I belieye ttat we have to render (his brother came to Assyria) and ashed for the 
government (of Elam). Then follows: I entrusted to him the m^t t am -dim 
(cf. KB. ii. 282, 39) in its whole extent, I should like to know where in As- 
syrian literature the meaning dominion” for ridutu, is warranted; all the 
passages, which I know, show that it has to do with the harem. I believe that 
riddtu and bit ridutu can be used promiscuously, and translate riddt 
ab i§R the harem of his brother ; the harem must have been of great importance, 
and therefore special mention is made thereof. 

29. galtu is a syn. of raSbu, terrible, cf. Hk. 60, 7 and 8 ; Neb. Yi. 45 ; IV 
E. 26, 49 a {ZK. i. 315, rm. 1) ; II E. 24, 62 gh, we have agd galtu {the raging 
flood), followed by agu n^ri (for namri, from namaru, to be flerce^ like 
dmu na’ ri = fierce animal, Y E. 46, 43, ab) and agu eld, high flood ; gala- 
tu is = nadaru tobe furious. 

30. mabaz tuk-la-ti-§u is neither the principal city, nor the city of hia 
confidence, but his garrison^ the city of his troops. 

Col. Ill 

Cf. Cyl. A, Col. II. 6. Winckler might well have followed Harper’s example, 
and supplied the preceding words, for the sake of the context. 

5. Eead ti (not di-)bi; bar-b^- might be maS-ba [at] and mean the 
country, which measures (i. e. extends) to the neighborhood, borders of Tabal, 

10. Why not read with Harper ina iSfiti akmu? 

12. la iSd, means here they had not committed, (so Harper); isd means, 
as well to have^ as to be, 

23. pa-rik (not rik-)ti. 


Col. IV. 

8. udure sltq dromedaries, 

24. Hebraica, yi. 154, Harper says “Winckler has accepted the reading of 
Pinches,” but not entirely. Winckler reads at-ta-di while Harper-Pinches 
a§-ta-di. I prefer at-ta-di from nadd; instead of gu- read ku-ra-de- 
§u-nu. 

26. Harper adds [ip-par-§i-du] had fled; and then connect with Cyl. A, 
Col. Ill 42. 


Col. V. 

1 sq. cf. Cyl. A, IV. 49 sqq. and Harper’s edition of Cyl. B. 

7. ni-ru §u-a-tu should be read a§-ru Suatu according to Harper ; cf.. 
alsoiCB. II. 134, note; Pinches {AEI) seems to favor ni-, but that would give 
no sense, while Harper’s reading suits the context. 
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8. See my remarks before the Am. Or. Soc. (Oct. ’90). 

11. It is strange that Cyl. A reads eli-§a! ulraddi. 

12sqq. See Bee. Past, in. 107; By. 273; KAT.^ 336 sq.; 354 sqq,; Bezold, 
lAteratur, 105, No. 2 ; etc. 

19. I R. 48 (No. 1), 7 reads correctly XII. 

Col. YI. 

13. Read ana arkat (not arkdt). 

16. I R. 47, 64b distinctly reads mn«§a-ru-u (var. §ar-n); Y R. 23, 19 
reads mn-Sa-ru; it signature, is explained by sitir sniniia; its 

etymology is discussed in ZK. i. 268 sq. ; ZK. ii. 16 and 425 ; also cf . By. 142, 
No. 38 ; Guy. Notes, ? 59 ; ZK. ii. 353 ; Bo. p. 198 sq. 

19. Translate, so do thou as I did, and look after my signature (Harper) ; 
where does Winckler get his n i k - k i(?) ? read i ki (with Harper). 

20. Read itti mu-Sar-e (Harper); 21 then will (not may) A. and L hear 
thy prayers. 

KB. II. 151, No. 1 of the smaller inscriptions, 1. 4, Mu 9 ur is DHlfD Lower 
Egypt, and Pa-tu-ru (so, according to Schrader KGF. 285, rm. 1) - si is Path- 
ros : Dinni Isa. X. 11 = Xla^ovp^g ; while K u § is Ethiopia. 

Some notes on the Black Stone (I R. 49) and on Asurbanipal (Y R. 1~10 = 
KB. II. 152 sqq.) will be published in a future number of Hebraica ; a review of 
the second half of KB. iii. is found in American Journal of Philology y xi. No. 4. 


CORRECTIONS TO VOL. VH, NO. 1. 

Rage 68, 17 read H&l; ad makkuru see BAS. i. 631; 63, 87 ; 66, 80 read “see ad 

Col. V. 83, and compare tke of I Kings tii. 88 68, 73 Aram. c]pn ; 89 rem. 39 == . 


THE PEHTATEUOHAL QUESTION. III. GEN. 37!2-EX. 12:51. 

By PKorBSSOB W. Hbnrt Gebbn, 

Princeton Theolofirioal Seminary. 


B. Ex. 1:1-^12:51. 

SECTION Xm. EX. 1 : 1-7 : 7. 

The Divine Names. 

Elohim and Jeho-viah are here used with the same discrimination that we 
have found to characterize their employment throughout the Book of Genesis. 
Elohim is appropriate 1:17,21 in the phrase ‘‘feared God” as a general term for 
piety, compare Gen. 20:11 ; 22:12, the article being added Gen. 21:18, 

to indicate that this pious fear was directed to the true God ; 1:20 of providential 
benefits ; 2:28-26 where the contrast is between human oppressors of Israel and 
God who espoused their cause ; 3:1 and 1:27 the mountain of God as the scene of a 
divine revelation, compare 18:6 ; 1:16 and 7:1 Moses is instead of God as an organ 
of divine communication ; 1:20 the rod of God as an instrument of divine power, 
compare 17:9. In ch. 3 God reveals himself to Moses as Jehovah, and during this 
interview the two names are interchangeably employed ; thenceforth Jehovah is 
regularly used (with the exceptions above mentioned, which are for special rea- 
sons) until 6:2,8, where God again makes himself known as Jehovah, promising 
to Moses m his despondency such a manifestation of what this name involved as 
had never been witnessed before. 

A. The Portion Assigned to J. 

The bulk of the narrative is as in Genesis given to JE, and the attempt is 
made to bridge the chasm thus created and produce the semblance of continuity 
for P by arbitrarily assigning to it a few scattered verses, sundered from their 
proper connection. In all this the critics repeatedly set at naught their own 
criteria as well as violate the evident proprieties of the case. The alleged pecu- 
liarities of language, style, material and theology are purely fictitious, resulting 
directly from the division made in this closely connected and regularly unfolding 
narrative, and do not in any way suggest diversity of authorship. 

1. Chapter 1:1-6,7,13,14. 

The list of Jacob’s sons 1:1-5 is a brief recapitulation of the more detailed 
account, Gen. 46:8-27, some of whose peculiar expressions it retains, while never- 
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theless the order of the names is modified into conformity with the like list, Qm. 
85:23-26, By almost unanimous critical consent these three enumerations are 
alike referred to F, which is an admission that the same writer may have occasion 
to repeat statements before made ; and that such repetitions may be no indication 
of distinct sources. And even though with Kayser, Gen. 46:8-27 and Ex. 1:6a be 
imputed to B to escape critical embarrassments (which others try to evade by 
claiming that Gen. 46:8 sqq. has been worked over by B), the identity of Gen. 85: 
23sqq. and Ex. l:l-4,5b remains. Ehobel claims Ex. 1:6 for F along with the 
rest of the paragraph, vs. 1-7, to which it belongs ; but as this verse manifestly 
prepares the way for vs. 8 sqq., the majority of critics cut it out of its connection 
and attribute it to E, notwithstanding the fact that a previous record of the death 
of Joseph is also ascribed to him, Gen. 50:26. Yerse 7 is also given to F, though 
he is reputed to have already stated the vast multiplication of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, Gen. 47:27. And yet immediately after having thus three 
times in succession referred two statements of the same thing to one writer, 
the critics gravely afiGhm that 1:12a is a doublet of 1:7 and 1:11 of vs. 13,14 
(Hebbaica, YI., p. 27), and must consequently be traced to different documents, 
though each verse is precisely in place in the plan of this admirably constructed 
chapter. 


The enormous Increase of the Israelites is 
depicted 1 ;7 by heaping together four synony- 
mous verbs, and adding a duplicated intensive 
adverb. The critics have taken offence at this 
unusual combination, which la plainly due to 
the effort to give adequate expression to this 
most extraordinary case. Nbldeke would 
erase Wellhausen and Dlll- 

mann . Schrader only, as 


insertions from a parallel narrative. But 
and are combined In P, Gen. 
8:17; 9:7. The verb DXjl? occurs but once In 
the Pentateuch outside of this chapter, vlas., 
Gen. 26:16, J; so, as Jtllloher confesses, there 
is no reason why it should not here belong to 
P. 5*1 and are joined together, Num. 
82;la P, and nowhere else In the Pentateudh 
except in this chapter and in Deuteronomy. 


The immense number of Israelites, v. 7, is in obvious contrast to their few- 
ness when they entered Egypt, vs. 1-6, and is the necessary explanation of all that 
follows, vs. 8-22, the perplexity of the king of Egypt and the stem measures 
adopted for their repression. The very words of v. 7 are alluded to v. 8 (3^ 
V. 20 (IXD Th® whole chapter is thus solidly 

bound together, and no room left for the critical assumption that this latter poi>- 
tion is from a different document. 

Four measures of growing severity were successively employed to oppress the 
Israelites and reduce their strength, 1. T^kmasters were set over them, v. 11. 
2. As this proved abortive, v. 12, their bondage was intensified, and they were 
made to serve with rigor, vs, 13,14. 3, The midwives were commanded to d^troy 
the male children of the Hebrews, vs. 16,16. 4. As this did not succeed, vs. 17-21^ 
a like command was given hy Pharaoh to all his people, v. 22, The r^(ular pro- 
gression in these cmel expedients shows that they form a continuous secies. The 
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critics, however, sunder out one of the number and arbitrarily assign it to a dif- 
ferent document from the rest. The allegation, Hbbbaioa, YI., p. 28, that 
1:13 sq. would logically come before 1:11 ” is a mistake, since the expressions of 
the former are more intense and so mark a more advanced stage. However 
“ absurd ’’ it may have been “for them to try the same means again,’’ which had 
failed before, it is just what persecutors have always done. Why “ in this case 
there would be no ground left for the command to destroy the infants ” it is hard 
to see ; after exhausting other expedients the king resorts to this barbarous meas- 
ure. Yerses 13,14. are, moreover, equally bound to the ditorent documents, to P 
by “rigor” twice T)£) in Pentateuch besides only Lev. 26:43,46,53, to J by 
“ made bitter ” Pentateuch only besides Gen. 49:23, while “ in brick ” 

plainly points forward to the narrative Ex. 5:7 sqq. J (Well.) E (Dill.), an allu- 
sion which the critics seek to evade by erasing the unwelcome word with its 
adjuncts. 

2. Chapter 2;23h-26. 

The entire narrative between 1:14 and 6:2 is given by the critics to J or E and 
a shift made to fill the resulting gap in P by assigning to it 2:23b-“25, though 
these verses are indispensable in the connection in which they stand and it is not 
even pretended that they contain a single word characteristic of P. And “ the 
covenant with Isaac ” is a clear reference to J, Gen. 26:2-5,24 ; no such covenant 
is mentioned in any passage assigned by the critics to JP- affords no 

ground for division, since that is the only name of God which has thus far 
occurred in Exodus. 

The suggestion, Hebraica, YI., p. 28, that 2:23a “is out of place,” is 
entirely unfounded. It “ does mean that the new king (of 1:8), the severe king 
died,” and cannot mean anything else. But it is neither said nor implied that 
“the children of Israel groaned over it;” they sighed by reason of the bondage, 
which did not terminate with his death. Yerses 23-25 are preliminary to God’s 
revelation of himself to Moses, ch. 3, and commissioning him to deliver Israel. 
Two facts are stated to prepare the way for what is to follow. 1. The king of 
Egypt was dead : it was hence a favorable juncture for Moses to return and 
espouse the cause of Israel, cf. 4:19. 2. God heard the groans of Israel and 
remembered his covenant with their fathers ; it may consequently be expected 
that he would interfere on their behalf. With explicit reference to the language 
here used God reveals himself to Moses, 3:6, and through him to the people, 3:15, 
16, as the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob, cf. 2:24. He adds, v. 7, “ I 
have surely seen” (cf. 2:25 KTDi “and have heard their cry” (DJlpyif 
cf. 2:24 v. 23 “I know” (cf. 2:25 j;^*)) v. 9, 

“ the cry of the children of Israel is come unto me,” cf. 2:23. If these verses are 

* In consequence of the coincidences in expression between 2:26 and 8 :T, JiiUolier feels con- 
strained to refer the former not to P but to R. 
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assigned to a different document from ch. 8, then G-od speaks in the latter of hav- 
ing heard his people’s cry, and yet there is no previous mention of their having 
cried to him. 

3. Chapter 6:2-7 J 7. 

From 2:25 the critics spring at once to 6:2, claiming that this is the true orig- 
inal connection in P, and that all that intervenes is from another source. This is 
urged upon the following grounds : 

1. If 6:2 be joined directly with 2:25, the narrative will be continuous and 
the sense perfect. 

2. 6:2 sqq. is full of references to 2:23-25, showing their intimate mutual 
relation. 

3. 6:2-7 :7 is a parallel and independent account of what had already been 
fully and somewhat variously related before. 

4. The representation made in this section differs from that previously given 
in certain striking and characteristic particulars. 

But these arguments do not prove what they are adduced to prove. 

As to the first point, the seeming continuity of the narrative, if 3:1~6:1 be 
omitted. 

(1) This is very far from showing that 2:25 was originally connected with 
6:2. Distant paragraphs can often be fitted to one another by a little ingenuity 
so that a reader would not be aware that they did not belong together. This is 
especially the case with paragraphs, which, as in the present instance, record suc- 
cessive stages in the same transaction. 

(2) The connection is perfectly good as the section now stands ; there is no 
incongruity or want of appropriateness in its present position and no reason for 
seeking to attach it elsewhere. 

(3) Moses is suddenly introduced 6:2, and Aaron 6:18, with no previous inti- 
mation of their existence and no explanation who they were. This incongruity 
created by tbe removal of tbe very account (cb. 2 sqq.) here presupposed, gives 
rise to new critical assumptions. Kuenen fancies that P had spoken of Moses 
and Aaron in some passage which has not been preserved. Kayser gets rid of tiie 
allusion to Aaron by referring 6:13-30 to R. Dillmann declines to do this, but 
with a like view of finding tbe first mention of Aaron in 7:1 he transposes 6:30- 
7:6 before 6:13 and places 7:6 immediately after it. Wellhausen undertakes to 
supply the missing mention of Moses and Aaron by the conjecture that the 
account of their ancestry (6:16 sqq.) may originally have preceded 6:2, while in its 
present position and extent as including Aaron’s wife and children (vs. 23 sqq.) 
the genealogy is in his judgment inappropriate and a later addition. The allega- 
tion, Hbbbaioa, yi., p. 27, “ P knows nothing of Moses’ marriage, though mm- 
tioning the wives of Aaron and Eleazar,” is simply a reluctant confession that 
this table of lineage intentionally omits what had already been recorded, 2:21» 
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thus proving itself to be of one piece with the antecedent history. The apposite- 
ness of the entire genealogy, every clause of which is in analogy with those pre- 
viously given, further appears from the fact that it not only introduces Aaron and 
Moses, who are just entering upon the momentous task assigned them, but like- 
wise Korah, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, Ithamar, and Phinehas, who are to figure in 
the subsequent history. This is in precise accordance with the invariable usage 
of the Pentateuch from the beginning, in which the line of descent of all the 
prominent actors is scrupulously traced. Noldeke confesses the suitableness of 
the table in general, but stumbles at the sops of Eeuben and Simeon (vs. 14,15) as 
here uncalled for, and in his opinion an interpolation. Jiilicher very properly 
replies that an interpolator would not have stopped with inserting these two 
names only, when there was an equal reason for adding all the rest of Jacob’s 
sons. In fact there is a suitableness in vs. 14,15 standing where they do to indi- 
cate Levi’s place as the third in age in his father’s family, as is conceded, He- 
braica, yi., p, 27. Jiilicher proposes to relieve the suddenness of the mention of 
Moses in 6:2 by transposing before it the entire genealogy with 6:13 as its title, 
which will thus connect directly with 2:26 ; although this would place “ Jehovah” 
in 6:13 prior to what he considers the first revelation of this name in 6:2,3. But 
after all this self-imposed trouble and these fruitless conjectures of the critics, it 
is diflSlcult to see why the reasons, be they what they may, which led an imaginary 
H to give to this whole passage its present position, may not have been equally 
influential with the original writer. This busy tinkering merely betokens a weak 
spot, which needs in some way to be covered up. 

As to the second critical allegation that 6:2 sqq. contain several verbal allu- 
sions to 2:23-26, it is freely admitted that God’s hearing the groaning of the chil- 
dren of Israel and remembering his covenant, and the bondage, 6:6 refer to 2:23, 
24. This shows that these passages are in intimate and designed relation to each 
other, but not that they were continuous. The language of 6:2-4 is still more 
closely conformed to that of Genesis, ch. 17, to which there is explicit reference 
and repeated verbal correspondence ; but it does not follow from this that they 
belong in immediate juxtaposition or that violent critical methods are to be 
resorted to with the view of bringing this about. 

The third allegation of the critics that 6:2 sqq. is a parallel account of the 
same transaction already recorded 8:1 sqq., is assumed not only without proof but 
in defiance of clear proof to the contrary. And this baseless assumption is the 
principal ground of the partitions here made. 

(1) It is universally confessed that the connection in which this paragraph 
now stands and the manner in which it is related show that the author of the 
book understood this to be a distinct event from any that had been narrated 
before, and intended that it should be so regarded by his readers. The critics are 
consequently obliged to assume that R with aUthe sources in their primitive form 
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before bim held this view which they are able to correct with simply the materials 
which he has left them. 

(2) There are certain features of resemblance between the two transactions, 
but the time, place and attendant circumstances are different. Here the critics 
most unwarrantably urge the points in common in proof that they are the same 
event, and then parade the points of disagreement in evidence that these are var- 
iant and inconsistent accounts from different writers, who followed distinct trar- 
ditions. In reality they only succeed thus in overthrowing their own argument. 
The discrepancies simply show that the events are, as the writer himself believed 
and represented, separate occurrences. And the respects, in which they agree, 
are such as might easily be repeated on successive occasions. It is neither incon- 
ceivable nor improbable that God should repeat to Moses, when dejected by the 
ill success of his first application to Pharaoh, the same assurances that had been 
given him when first called to this work, that he would make himself known to 
them as Jehovah, and fulfil the covenant made with their fathers and bring them 
out of the bondage of Egypt to the land of Canaan. On the contrary this is the 
most natural thing in the world, and just what might be expected under the 
circumstances. That he should repeat this to the people, 6:9, and that Aaron 
who had been made his spokesman unto the people, 4:16, should now be appointed 
his coad j utor before Pharaoh, 7 :1 ,2 is also a matter of course. All this warrants no 
suspicion that there is here a fresh recital of what had been related before. Any 
history whatever could be discredited and endless confusion introduced into it, if on 
the ground of superficial resemblances distinct events were thus to be identified. 

The fourth critical argument from the diversity of representation in this and 
the preceding section has already been substantially answered so far as statement® 
of facts are concerned, by showing that it indicates not difference of authorship 
but a difference in the events recorded. 

(1) The critics will have it that according to P, God’s first revelation to Moses 
of his purpose to deliver Israel was made not in Midian, nor in the wilderness, 
but in Egypt, 6:28 ; and that P knows nothing of Moses having been up to tMs 
time anywhere else than in Egypt. It would be better to say that according to 
the critical partition Moses’ previous history is an absolute blank in P ; he neither 
knows where Moses has been nor what he has done, until suddenly and without 
explanation he comes into view in this transaction. There is no intoiatlon that 
he had spent aU his life in Egypt, nor that this was the first revelation made to 
him. The contrary seems to be implied in 6:28, where the Lord’s speaking to 
Moses in the land of Egypt suggests a contrast with what he had spoken to him 
elsewhere. The simple fact, uncontradicted by any statement or implicaMon in 
the whole narrative, is that God first appeared to Moses in Midian mid summoned 
him to his work ; he revealed himself to him again in Egypt after his unsuceefiBSh 
ful appeal to Pharaoh. 
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(2) Hebbaica, VI., p. 28, “ 6:2sq. Baturally means that God introduces him- 
self to Moses as Yahweh, a name by which he has never before been known. But 
what does that mean in the face of 3:15 ? Would a writer forget himself so in 
the same section ? Would he use such language and thus contradict a former 
statement ?” 

a. One would think that the very absurdity of their conclusions would lead 
the critics to reconsider their premises. ]!!lo writer would so flatly contradict him- 
self of course. ITor would any sensible Eedactor. Can that interpretation of 6:3 
be correct, which puts it in glaring and absolute contradiction with every previous 
passage in which the name Jehovah occurs ? Is it conceivable that E, the pre- 
sumed compiler of this great national history, used language in 6:3 which gives 
the lie to the whole antecedent portion of his work ? that he in this verse uses 
language which means that the word Jehovah had never been heard nor uttered 
by the patriarchs, and yet in repeated passages before avers that it had been in 
constant use from the days of Eve and Enos downward ? And yet the entire crit- 
ical hypothesis is based on precisely this assumption. 

5. It has before been shown, Hebbaica, Y., p. 187, that the critical interpre- 
tation of Ex. 6:3 is contradicted by the uniform meaning of the phrase in the 
mouth of God ‘‘ know that I am Jehovah,” which is used no less than twelve 
times in the immediately following chapters of Exodus with specific reference to 
the passage before us ; it is contradicted likewise by the uniform usage of the 
phrase “to know the name of Jehovah” as found throughout the Scriptures. 
These expressions never denote an external acquaintance with the word Jehovah, 
but always a manifestation of the perfections of Jehovah in human experience. 
Such a manifestation should be accorded to the children of Israel under Moses as 
had never been witnessed by the patriarchs. The passage does not concern itself 
with the history of the word “ Jehovah ” and no inference can be drawn from it 
on this subject. Consequently it does not afford the slightest basis of conjectoe 
that it once belonged to a document which sedulously avoided the use of the 
divine name Jehovah up to this point and thenceforth employed it. 

c. But upon any interpretation of 6:3 there is no imaginable conflict between 
it and 3:16. Even if it meant that the word Jehovah was unknown to the patri- 
archs, there is no intimation or suggestion that it had not previously been made 
known to Moses. The charge of forgetfulness or self contradiction on the part of 
the writer is, therefore, on any view of the passage entirely gratuitous. 

(3) Hebbaica, VI., p. 27, “ Erom JE it would seem that Yahweh was known 
as the God of the patriarchs (8:16) ; in P this name is first revealed to Moses.” 

But according to all the critics 3:15 belongs to E ; their uniform contention is 
that E in ch. 8 records the first revelation of the name Jehovah and they make 
this the basis of their assertion that it is parallel to ch. 6 and a narrative of the 
very same event by a different writer. On the critical hypothesis E and P alike 
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maintain that the name Jehovah was first revealed to Moses; so that even from 
this point of view the alleged conflict does not exist. But in truth neither ch. 8 
nor ch. 6 concern themselves about the time when the word Jehovah first came 
into use ; so that there is no room for any variance between them in respect to it. 

(4) It is alleged that according to F, 6:9,12, the people in their dejection 
and distress would not hearken to Moses, whereas according to J, 8:18 ; 4:31 they 
believed his message. 

But the seeming conflict is produced by the critics themselves, who confuse 
two separate occasions. When Moses first spoke to the people they believed ; but 
when they found that the only result of his intervention was to increase their 
burdens, they would no longer hearken to him. Billmann acknowledges that 
there is no contradiction here ; that J or E must have given an account of the 
people’s reception of the promise made in 6:1 and that B inserted 6:9 from that 
account. 

(5) Other differences alleged, Hebraica, YI., p. 27, are quite trivial. “ In J 
(8:7) and in E (8:9), God sees the oppression as well as hears their cry (that is, he 
is near) ; in P he only /tears.” But it is expressly said in P 2:26 that he sees 

as well as hears, 2:24 ; 6:5. According to P, God listens to Israel simply 
because he remembered his covenant with the patriarchs ; but in JE it is his com- 
passion for their suffering.” “Simply” is inserted without warrant ; while the 
title “ the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” 3:6,16,16 JE shows his memory of 
his covenant. “ P knows nothing of Moses’ lack of faith ; while the prophetic 
writers make much of it (8:11-13 ; 4:1-17).” But Moses’ original reluctance to 
undertake his mission was overcome, 4:18 ; why should it be expected to reappear 
subsequently in ch. 6 ? And yet 6:12,80 does show something of the same shrink- 
ing and sense of personal unfitness as 4:10. 

(6) It is further alleged that in JE 8:18, permission is sought to go three 
days’ journey into the wilderness, while in P, 6:11, the demand made upon Pha- 
raoh is that he let the children of Israel go unconditionally ; in JE, 6:1, the king 
himself is to drive them out, while in P, 7:4, the Lord shall lead them forth with- 
out the king’s permission ; in JE, 4:22, Moses but in P, 7:2, Aaron is the speaker 
in the presence of the king. These points can best be reserved for future consid- 
eration. 

The fifth critical argument for sundering 6:2-7 :7 from the immediately pre- 
ceding context is drawn from its language and style which is said to be that of 
P and in marked contrast with that of the previous section. 

But (1) it should be noted that the characteristic expressions of 6:2-4 are all 
taken from Genesis, ch. 17. “Jehovah appeared unto Abraham;” “God Al- 
mighty,” Gen. 17:1 ; “ establish my covenant,” v. 7 ; “ give the land of Canaan, 
the land of their pilgrimage,” v. 8. God known to Isaac and Jacob as God Al- 
mighty is with allusion to Gen. 28:3 and 86:11, both of which passages are sdso 
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based on Gen. 17. The repeated recurrence of these and other expressions drawn 
from Gen. 17 in combination does not indicate that the passages in which they 
are found are by a different writer, from the rest of the narrative, who may be 
supposed always to employ them in preference to other equivalent phrases. These 
reminiscences of God’s covenant with Abraham naturally clothe themselves in 
the very language of that great fundamental transaction, so momentous to him 
and to his descendants. But this does not prevent the same writer from using 
di:fferent forms of speech, when this particular transaction is not immediately in 
his thoughts. 

(2) After 6:2-4, whose expressions are borrowed from Gen. 17, and v. 5* 
which is similarly related to 2:28,24, the language is no longer purely such as is- 
credited to P. Thus vs. 6,7 “burdens” ri^3D 5 v. 6 “rid” ; v. 8, “bring 
you into the land,” the oath to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, lifting up the hand in 
token of an oath are all marks of JE, and “ heritage ” which occurs but 

once beside in the Hexateuch, is not the word that would be expected in P. 
With these are blended other expressions said to be characteristic of P as v. 6,. 
“bondage” (but see Gen. 29:27; 80:26; Ex. 5:9,11 JE), “with a 

stretched out arm,” for which JE has v. 1 “ with a strong hand ” (but in Deuter- 
onomy the same writer repeatedly uses both together); “judgments” (also 7:4 
and but twice beside in Hexateuch); v. 7, “ I will be to you a God ” (a phrase bor- 
rowed from Gen. 17:7, and here joined with “ I will take you to me for a people,” 
which occurs nowhere else in P) and “ ye shall know that I am Jehovah.” These 
mixed criteria in vs. 6-8, freely used by the same writer, can only be accounted 
for by the critics as due to the manipulation of E, and according to Dillmann vs. 
9-13 are also made up by E partly from P and partly from JE. 

(8) This brings us to the genealogical table, vs. 14sqq., which Eayser attri- 
butes not to P but to E, and Wellhausen only partly to P, alleging that E must 
have added Aaron’s descendants, while Jiilicher maintains that the table as origi- 
nally prepared by P was fuller than it is at present, embracing descendents of all 
the sons of Jacob, and that a part of it was omitted by E, All insist that it has 
been displaced and put in an incongruous position. The oddest of all reasons for 
this displacement is that assigned, Hebraioa, YI., p. 28, “in order to separate 
vs. 10-12 from 29 sq., which are practically identical;” as if it were not apparent 
that the language of vs. 10-12 is purposely repeated in 29 sq., in order formally to 
resume the subject interrupted by a brief digression. Dillmann gives the follow- 
ing account of the matter. In his opinion 7:1-6 is the proper answer given in P 
to the question of 6:12, and originally followed it Immediately. But having 
inserted 9b and 12ba from J, E adds v. 18 as in sense if not in words the answer 


* In 6:6 “groaning” Is counted as belonging to P, tbougb it occurs but once beside 
in the Hex. 2;g4; so “ Ood remembering,” but it is found also in JB Gen. 80:33; Bx. 82:13, 
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given in J ; whereupon not to confuse the accounts from his two sources he first 
inserts the genealogy vs. 12~'27, and then returns to the subject by an insertion of 
his own, vs. 28-30, introducing Moses’ objection and adding from P the Lord’s 
answer, 7:1-^; “a procedure” he remarks, “which is very suggestive of the 
peculiar conscientiousness of B.” This seems to mean that E religiously pre- 
serves distinct whatever is contained in his sources, even when as in this instance 
one simply states in a summary form, 6:13, what the other gives in more detail, 
7:1-6. How is it then that this same B, according to the critics, has left such 
serious gaps in his sources elsewhere in even the most important matters, as we 
have seen in repeated instances ? All this critical manipulation shows that the 
critics are very far from being united in opinion in respect to this genealogy^ 
though in fact it is just where and what it should be. 

Billmann very properly rebukes the prevalent notion among the critics that 
any degree of incongruity is sufficiently accounted for by charging it upon an 
interpolation or referring it to B. Why should an interpolator or redactor be 
imagined to have no sense of propriety ? When the decisive point is reached that 
Moses and Aaron receive their final commission to Pharaoh, the writer pauses to 
trace their line of descent, then resumes his subject and proceeds as before. Ho 
more appropriate place could be found, nor one in better accord with the general 
plan of the work. There is accordingly no ground for the suggestion that this 
detailed account of Moses’ parentage is by a different writer and one more familiar 
with his family history than the author of the general statement, 2:1. The par- 
ticulars respecting his ancestry were purposely reserved until he assumed the 
leadership of Israel and confronted Pharaoh with his demands on their behalf. 

(4) Even 7:1-7 is not free from difficulty for the critics, for one of J’s 
words sign occiirs v. 3, which Dillmarm thinks it necessary to eject and 
attribute to B. 

All this goes to show that whenever the critics undertake to assign any conr 
tinuous portion of the narrative to P, they find themselves in trouble. 


1. LAHGXIAOB OF 

Out) WORDS. N»w Words. 


(1) = person. VI., p, 117. (2) mS 

Sect. 9, Lang, of P. (8) ‘IWD V., p. 174 (7: 
19). (4) in J, Ex. 7:88. (6) D'hSk ex- 
plained before. (6) ''IW Sk Sect. 5, Lang, of 
P, (7) D'’pn V.. p. 174 (6:18). (8) hSh 

only In genealogical tables and hence 
uniformly referred to P. (9) Xinbn V., p. 
16^. (10) ’•'11 Sect. 6. Lang, of P. (11) 
BninSBoS V.,p.l74(8:18Bqq.>. 


* The numbers are those of Hjbbraioa, VX. 

tions. 


(1) p** in 0. T. only Gen, 46:26; Ex. 1:6 
P, for which Gen. 86:11 P has IKV’ yifSnD ; un- 
der other circumstances the oritios would have 
insisted that this was the marh of a different 
writer, 

(J8) 1‘liJ in Hexateuch only Ex. 1:18,14; Xtev. 
26:43,46.68. 

C8) mn*’ explained before. 

(4) 0K1 a genealogical term and as 

snoh always referred to P. 

p. 26; the references are to previous explana- 


*4 
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Knobel reckons among the marks of P 
SlJ? o/uneircumcisedMps, 6:13,30 which 
occurs nowhere eJse in the Hexateuoh, nor even 
in the entire Bible. Other alleged marks of P 
are “Pharaoh, king of Egypt,” 6:11,13,37,39, an 
emphatic combination, which occurs but four 
times in all the Hexateuch beside, Gen. 41:46; 
Ex. 14 :8 (verses cut out of a JB connection and 
assigned to P) and Deut, 7:8; 11:3; elsewhere 
Pharaoh and the king of Egypt are freely inter- 
changed 1:18,19; 6:4,6; 14:5. “The land of Ca- 
naan,” 6:4, which nevertheless occurs at least 
fifteen times in JE in the Book of Genesis, 42 :6, 
7,13,39,33; 44:8; 45:17,36 ; 46:31; 47:1,4,18,14,16; 
60:5 one hundred^ 6:16,18; this construct 
form nowhere occurs in J or E, but even the 
absolute HKD is only found in J, Gen. 6:3; 26; 
13 and in E Gen. 33:19; Josh. 24:33, unless con- 


trary to the usual critical rule the record of 
Joseph’s age, Gen. 50 ;33,36 and of Joshua, Josh. 
24 ;39 are added ; and in these instances the con- 
struct could not be used, host applied to 
Israel, 6:36; 7:4; but both E, Gen. 21:33,83 and 
J, Gen. 26:36 use this word, and E speaks of Is- 
rael, Ex. 18 ;18 as equipped for war, and 14 :19,20 
a camp, implying that they were conceived of 
as an army. with 6 :9,12,30; 7 ;4, while 

in JE it is construed with or 3:18; 
4:1,8, 9; 6:3; but J has Gen. 16:11, and 

E, Gen. 80:17,33. The emphatic and somewhat 
pleonastic phrase, Ex. 7 :6, “ And Moses and 
Aaron did as the Lord commanded them, so 
did they” : but a like phrase occurs 13:38 at the 
end of a J section from which the critics sun- 
der it for no other reason than their own as- 
sumption that it always must belong to P. 


3. STYLE. 

It is easy to produce from the sections assigned to J and E parallels to all 
that is alleged of P in this respect, Hebraic a, YI., p. 27 sq. How is P more 
“systematic” (1) in the “r4sum6 of Jacob’s family” 1:1-5 than J in I^ahor’s 
family, Gen. 28:20-24 or E in that of Keturah 25:1-4 ? (2) in “ the use of 
up to 6:3 and after it” (which is a mere assumption) than J in the 
use of Jacob up to Gen. 85:10 and Israel after it, as Dillmann claims ? The sys- 
tematic character of “ the genealogy of Moses and Aaron ” recognized in (3) and 
(4) and attributed to P is a sufficient reply to the cavils of critics respecting it. 

How is P more “ exact, numerical ” in mentioning (1) “ 70 souls,” 1:5, than 
J in 7 days and 40 days and 40 nights, Gen. 7:4, or E in 200 she-goats, 20 he- 
goats, 200 ewes, 20 rams, 80 milch-camels, 40 kine, 10 bulls, 20 she-asses, 10 foals, 
Gen. 82:14 sq., or 2 wives, 2 handmaids and 11 children, v. 22? or (2) the age of 
Levi, (8) Kohath, (4) Amram, (5) Moses and Aaron, than E in that of Joseph, 
Gen. 50:22,26 and Joshua, Josh. 24:29, not to speak of Gen. 87:2; 41:46 which 
are torn from their connection in order to assign them to P ? or (6) in the recur- 
ring genealogical formulae than J in the births recorded, Gen. 29:32-86 ? 

P is called “ rigid, stereotyped,” because of the constant use of the same 
phrases “at the opening and closing” of genealogies and “summing up” each 
subdivision. Genealogies are mostly assigned by rule to P,* so that there is small 

♦ The oocurreuce of iu certain genealogies and T'Slin in others has been made a pretext 
for assigning the former to J and the latter to P. This was traced by Kurtz, as stated Hbbra- 
lOA, V., p. 188, to variations in the old genealogical registers themselves, from which Moses has 
given extracts. It is observable, however, that is invariably used in the main line of 

descent and nS"' as Invariably in the side lines; to this 10:34 is no exception as it is here the 
antecedent of v. 36, and 17:20 Is not in a genealogy. The more dignified word seems thus to 
have been set apart for the former, and the less dignified restricted to the latter, which certainly 
has the look of purpose rather than accident and may be more naturally explained as intentional 
variation by one writer, than the chance commingling of different writers. 
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opportunity to compare JE in this respect, yet see Gen. 22:23b; 25:4b, and ch. 
B6, considerable portions of which are assigned to J, though the critics are in 
much perplexity and disagreement. JE, however, is equally marked by the fre- 
quent use of identical phrases elsewhere, e, g., bring them into a land flowing 
with milk and honey, unto the land of the Canaanites and the Hittites, etc., etc., 
S:8,17; 13:6; 33:1-3; cf, also 23:23; Josh. 3:10; 24:11; “the land which he 
sware to Abraham, to Isaac and to Jacob,” Gen. 60;24; Ex. 33:1 ; Kum. 32:11 ; 
Dent. 34:4 ; cf . Ex. 13:6,11 ; 32:13 ; Hum, 11 :12 ; 14:23 ; Jehovah, the God of your 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob, Ex. 3:6,16, 
16; 4:6; “ bowed the head and worshiped,” Gen. 24:26,48 ; 43:28; 

Ex. 4:31; 12:27; 34:8; Hum. 22:31; “not believe nor hearken to the voice,” 
Ex. 4:1, 8, 9 ; “ I will be with thy mouth and teach thee what thou shalt say,” Ex. 
4:12,15. 

How is P more “ verbose and repetitious,” “ (1) 1:1b,” than E in Gen. 40:6a; 
41:11,12 ? or “ (2) 1:7 ” than the amplication of J in Gen. 15:18-21, or even Gen. 
8:22 ? If “ (3) 2:24a adds nothing to 2ab,” does 3:9 E add more to 3:7 ? If “ (4) 
2:25 ” and “ (6) 6.*4h are unnecessary,” how is it with 5:6b after v. 4 E, or 4:10 
“ of a slow tongue ” after “ slow of speech ” J V (6) Is Aaron’s wife more min- 
utely described than Hahor’s wife by J, Gen. 11:29? “(7) either 6:26 or 27 is 
wholly unnecessary.” This is a mistake : v. 26 states what the Lord said to 
Moses and Aaron, v. 27 what they said to Pharaoh. 

8. MATERIAL. 

The “ duplicates,” “ inconsistencies,” “ cases in which R’s work appears,” 
and most of the “ differences ” have already been explained. It is sufficient to 
add that (1) and (2) of the “ differences ” are confessedly to be accoimted for “ as 
co-existing facts.” (3) “ In J (3:7) and in E (3:9) God sees, etc., in P he only 
hears this overlooks the explicit statement in P 2:25 and God saw (6) 

“ According to JE, Israel is spoken of by God as his people (8:7,10) ; but in P, 
he is just about to make them his nation (6:7).” This again overlooks 6:4 P, 
“ my people the children of Israel.” 

4. THBOLoav. 

If “(1) the cry of the suffering goes up to God, 2:23,” P, so it does 8:9 E ; if 
in J God “comes down,” 3:8, a like condescension is implied elsewhere in Pin 
God’s dwelling in the midst of his people, Ex. 29:46,46, filling the tabernacle with 
Ms glory, Ex. 40:36, and going up from Abraham, Gen. 17:22 and from Jacob, 
Gen. 35:13 after conversing with them. And here God’s delivering aid is granted, 
which in Scripture phrase is as far as possible from being “ remote.” (2) “ He 
only hears of their suffering, 2:24,” (this is not an adequate paraphrase of “ hear- 
ing their groaning ”); “ JE he sees it as well 8:7,9,” so he does in P, 2:26. (3) 
“ He only speaks to Moses, 6:2,10 ; 7:1 ; in JE he appears visibly, 3:2 sq.” This 
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like the other things alleged only results from the critical sundering of what be- 
longs together. Even thus, however, God tells Moses, 6:3 P, that he had 
appeared ” to the patriarchs, but was about to make a more ample disclosure of 
himself to Israel. And when Moses spake “ before the Lord,” 6:12, P, there may 
be a suggestion of a visible manifestation, which seems to be corroborated by 5:22 
“ Moses returned unto the Lord.” 

God’s revelation is formal : (1) his compassion is due to a promise made to. 
the patriarchs, 2:24 ; 6:4 sq.” God’s gracious love to Israel for their fathers’ sake 
is equally implied in JE in his announcing himself to Moses and to the people as 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 3:6 sqq. “ There is no familiarity between 
him and Moses ; he simply orders ; there is no sign, no persuasion as in JE,” In 
point of fact there is the same condescending grace to Moses in his discourage- 
ment 6:31-7:2, P, as in his initial timidity, 4:10-16, J, and God promises, 7:3 P, 
“ to multiply his signs in the land of Egypt.” 

“There is no indication of anthropomorphism,” “The covenant with the 
patriarchs is emphasized.” If I am capable of judging, these two sentences are 
contradictory. “In the prophetic writers there is no mention of ” this covenants 
What then is meant by God’s calling himself the “ God of their fathers,” 8:13,15, 
16 ; 4:5, or by Gen. 15:18 J or Gen. 50:24 E ? 

B. The Portion assigned to J and E. 

A glance at the conflicting modes of division, which here prevail, as they 
are exhibited, Hebraica, YI., pp. 28sq.,32, is sufficient to show the hopeless 
perplexity and confusion in which the critics find themselves. This is frankly 
confessed,* ihid^ p. 35. (1) “It is freely admitted that the prophetic portion of 
this section does not show very distinctly, or even satisfactorily, a double author- 
ship. (a) There are no duplicate stories (i. e., in a full form) ; (b) the language 
also is but a poor guide, owing probably to B’s influence. [It is very con- 
venient always to have E to throw the blame upon], (c) Not even the names of 
the Deity are to be relied on implicitly, being freely intermingled. (2) We may, 
therefore, expect— what is actually the case— to find the greatest variation of 
opinion among the critics. So for instance, Kuen. and Eitt. pronounce the analy- 
sis of JE in the ea/rly chapters of Exodus, at least, almost impossible.” WTien it 
is added that there are “ sure traces ” and “ long passages clearly belonging to 
either writer,” we shall see hereafter what these amount to. As to P being 
“ very marked when contrasted with JE,” we have already seen the insufficiency 
of the grounds for any such partition. 


1. Chapter 1. 

Omitting the verses assigned to P, Wellhausen partitions the remainder of 
the chapter by giving to J v. 6 (as a doublet of Gen, 50:26 E), vs. 8-10 the pro- 
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posal of tlie new king (as related to J in language), which is severed from its 
proper basis in the immense multiplication of Israel, v. 7 P in spite of the evident 
allusion of more and mightier DIVyi 31 V. 9 to multiplied and waxed mighty 
*1311 V. 7. These words must accordingly be cut out of v. 7 as a part of 
a hypothetical sentence belonging to J. The same words recur, v. 20b, and must 
be once more sundered from their connection and ^ven to J, though there is 
nothing to which to attach them. Then follows v. 22 the barbarous edict issued 
by the king to his people to murder all male children, which thus becomes the 
first and only measure of repression resorted to, instead of the last desperate 
expedient after all others had failed. Moreover, v. 22, thus sundered from vs. 
16->20, which are essential to its proper explanation and limitation,* would not 
apply specially to the children of the Hebrews. It is also sundered from 2:1-10 
E, of which it supplies the necessary explanation. The residue, vs. ll,12,16-20a, 
is referred to E, and is an unexplained fragment, whose only reason and motive 
is found in »T vs. 8-10. 

Eittel abandons this division, though for the sake of finding the multiplicar 
tion and consequent oppression of Israel in J as well as E he retains vs. 20b, 22 
for the former, the inconveniences of which have been already shown. 

Other critics give up the attempt to separate what is so plainly indivisible 
and assign the whole to E. This is attended with the difficulty that subsequent 
sections of J as well as E imply this very narrative, and with the further difficulty 
that certain words elsewhere alleged to belong to J are here combined with those 
of E. Hence it has been assumed that though written by E it has been retouched 
by J, or that the words in question were introduced by B from a supposed paral- 
lel narrative by J, a further trace of whose existence is suspected in the imag- 
inary doublet of v. 20a and 21. But v. 21 is obviously a more definite expansion 
of the general statement, 20a. And the assumption that these are traces of a 
parallel narrative otherwise unknown hke similar assumptions with which we have 
met repeatedly before, has no basis hut the hypothesis which it is adduced to sup- 
port. A much more natural conclusion, which must stand until Hie contrary is 
proved, is that words thus bound together in one continuous passage are the 
common property of one and the same writer. 

a. Chapter 2. 

Wellhausen assigns vs. 1-10 to E and vs. ll-28a to J, But vs. 11-14 cannot 
he separated from what precedes. “When Moses was grown,” v. 11, alludes to 
the previous narrative of Ms early childhood; “he went out l^is 

brethren ” to his having been “ brought in Pharaoh’s daughter,” 

V. 10; “their burdens” as 1:11; Egyptian and Hebrew, vs. 11-14 as 1:16,16,19 ; 
2:6,7 ; “made thee prince over” v. 14 as 1:11. 

* The verbal correspondence between v. 22 and vs. 17,18 sat>ed ai4m Is also to be noted. 
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Accordingly Schrader and Dillmann give vs. 1~14 to E and vs. 16~23a to J, 
But vs. 11-14* is as essential to what follows as to what precedes. Moses is the 
brave defender of the weak and injured alike in vs. 11,12 and in v. 17. His flight, 
V. 16, was in consequence of its being known that he had killed the Egyptian. 
Schrader’s notion that the motive assigned in v. 14 diflers from that in v. 15 is 
set aside as futile by Dillmann and Jiilicher. The peril in its becoming known 
was that it would reach the ears of the king. “ The men who sought thy life,” 
4:19, are, as the form of expression shows, 2:15a, cf. 18:4, Pharaoh and his emis- 
saries, and the death of the former is recorded, 2:23a. 

Dillmann rests the division on the difference of names, Reuel 2:18, and Jethro 
3:1 E ; and then oddly enough annuls his own argument by insisting that there is 
a textual error in the name, 2:18. Instead of Reuel,” he says it should be “ Ho- 
bab, the son of Reuel,” as Hum. 10:29. But if a change is to be made from mere 
conjecture, without even the pretence of any ancient authority, why not read 
“ Jethro, the son of Reuel,” as Ewald proposed ? This would have a quasi con- 
firmation from the LXX., which critics are fond of urging when it makes in their 
favor, so far at least as that Jethro is there introduced into 2:16,17. But then all 
pretext would be gone for assigning 2:15-23 and ch. 8 to distinct writers, and that 
is not what Dillmann wants. Wellhausen and Jiilicher find no difficulty in 
ascribing 2:16 sqq. aud 3:1 sqq. to the same writer, by expunging Reuel from the 
text of 2:18 ; and so the former gives both to J, the latter both to E. All which 
illustrates the ease with which a critic can effect his purpose ; if the text does 
not suit him, he can construct one that will. 

But if, as Dillmann contends, the same person could not have written Reuel, 
2:18 and Jethro, 3:1, how could an intelligent redactor, who expected his work to 
be credited and understood, have put those sections together in their present 
form ? The critics tell us that he introduces explanatory remarks upon occasion 
and even alterations for the sake of harmonizing discrepancies or removing diffi- 
culties. That he left the text as it is, may then be taken as a clear indication 
that he saw nothing that required explanation, and no discrepancy to remove. If 
therefore, as we must suppose, the statements here made were in the judgment of 
R mutually consistent and sufficiently intelligible, why may not the original writer 
have been of the same opinion ? and why may not one and the same writer have 
produced both paragraphs ? We fully accord with the remark of Dr. Dillmann 
already quoted that nothing is explained by charging incongruity upon R. 

The passages before us are to be compared with Hum. 10:29, Hobab, Moses’ 

, the son of Reuel, cf. Judg. 4:11. They contain, as Kurtz remarks, 6?es- 
chichte d. Alien JBundes, II., p. 63, two elastic words, viz., father which may be 

* The falsity of the critical dlcfcum that the same writer must always make use of the same 
words, is well illustrated by Jttlloher from vs. U-U, where nXl and riDH , HDil and are 
interohangred in the same brief passage. 
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used either of an immediate parent or of a grandparent, and which like the 
Greek yauppSc may denote either a father-in-law or a brother-in-law. Hence arise 
various possible solutions, any one of which is a sufficient answer to the charge of 
discrepancy. 

1. Reuel, father of Zipporah as well as of Jethro and Hobab, brothers-in-law 
of Moses. 

2. Reuel, grandfather of Zipporah and father of Jethro = Hobab, father-in- 
law of Moses. 

3. Reuel = Jethro, father-in-law of Moses, and the father of Hobab the 
brother-in-law of Moses. 

This last seems to me altogether the most satisfactory. Reuel was his proper 
name and Jethro or Jether, Ex. 4:18 (i. e. Excellency) his official designa- 
tion.* And there is no more difficulty in their being successively used in the 
same connection than if one should first name President Harrison and afterwards 
refer to him as His Excellency. 

While Wellhausen gives 2:ll-23a to J, and Dillmann vs. 15-28a, Jiilicher 
insists that vs. 1-22 belong to E and only 23a to J. Terses IBsqq. are plainly 
related to 3:1 by their common reference to Moses’ marriage to the daughter of 
the priest of Midian and the flock of the latter. They are intimately linked with 
both of the documents, as the critics regard them, viz., with 18:2,3 E, cf. 2:21,22, 
a coincidence which Dillmann can only account for by assuming that J has here 
copied from E ; also with 4:19 J, which evidently refers to 2:23a, which latter as 
evidently points back to 1:8 E. While thus assigning, each in his own varying 
fashion, one portion of the narrative to J and another to E, the critics confess 
that each document contains implications of and allusions to what is found only 
in the other. They find it impossible so to construct their documents, that they 
shall be independent of each other. Serious gaps are left in J, which need pre- 
cisely what is given in E to fill them, and vioe versa. Only Jiilicher ventures the 
the conjecture that E may have been the only narrator, who told of Moses’ rescue 
by Pharaoh’s daughter, J may have spoken briefly of the oppression in Egypt, and 
then, without knowing anything of children put to death by midwives or Egyp- 
tians, may have proceeded at once to the history of Moses. But even he is obliged 
to assume not only that J and E are mutually supplementary, but that P shows 
abundant marks of acquaintance with them. Such references from one of the 
alleged documents to another, of which we have found repeated instances, are 
indications of a common authorship. 

Wellhausen is alone in the attempt to make out a separate narrative of J in 
ch. 2, which after all he confesses cannot be carried through. This is done by 

♦ Posset nn'* JUfiro nomen esse muneris aut digrnitatis, ut Pharaho; nam dignitatem 
signiflcat. Atque hoc videtur senslsse Josephns» II., 13, 1, qui hiring fia esse dixit ^IsdpaZov. 
Clericus Comment, in Ex. 2:18. 
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interpreting vs, 1,2 to mean that Moses was the eldest child of his parents, and 
then slicing from vs. 6 and 10 such portions as make no mention of Moses’ sister, 
thus producing the semblance of another form of the story in which she has no 
part, hut which runs thus and hehold, a weeping babe, and she had compassion 
on him and he became her son. And she called his name Moses, and said, Be- 
cause I drew him out of the water.” Meanwhile the omission of these clauses 
does not disturb the apparent continuity of the principal narrative. This is a fair 
specimen of the method, which Wellhausen everywhere employs in his attempts 
to establish duplicate narratives, and which is in fact adopted by that class 
of critics generally. It is Ingenious and clever but baseless. How entirely 
arbitrary it is and how void of all historical value are results so obtained, is 
apparent. 


3. Chapter 3. 

Knobel assigns this and the two following chapters to J, who has here in the 
main not written independently but transcribed two older documents. One of 
these, which he calls the Eechtsbuch or Law-book, is represented in ch. 3 and is 
continued in 4:18,27-31, but in this latter section with additions by J. The writer 
of this document uses Elohim interchangeably with Jehovah, as is seen in the fre- 
quent alternation of these names in ch. 3 ; he agrees with P in holding that the 
name Jehovah was first introduced in the time of Moses, 3:14 sq.; he calls Moses’ 
father-in-law not Eeuel as in 2:18, but Jethro, 3:1, or Jether, 4:18 ; he speaks of 
the elders accompanying Moses when he went to Pharaoh, 3:18 ; of the women as 
borrowing or asking for jewels of gold and silver and costly raiment from their 
female neighbors, 3:22, to put upon their sons and daughters to wear in the feast 
which they were to observe in the wilderness, while according to 11:1 the borrow- 
ing was by every man and every woman and 12:36, by the people without dis- 
tinction of sex. 

The other documeiit, which Knohel calls the E^egshuch or Book of Wars, is 
represented in 4:19-2€i, which is the direct continuation of 2:11-22, The writer of 
it agrees with P in making Moses demand the complete and unconditional release 
of Israel, 4:23, and Moses is to perform the signs before Pharaoh, 4:21. These 
older narratives agree with each other and with P in speaking only of miracles 
wrought upon or in the presence of the Egyptians, 3:20 ; 4:21. 

On the other hand, 4:1-17 is by J himself, and tells of miracles wrought by 
Moses as his credentials before the Israelites, vs. 1 sqq. makes Aaron the speaker 
even with the children of Israel, vs. 16,30 regards Moses’ shepherd staff as the rod 
with which the miracles were performed, v. 2, and records how Moses presumptu- 
ously declined the divine commission, v. 13, while the older accounts only speak 
of doubts or scruples which he entertained. Knobel further points out in minute 
detail the peculiar diction of each of these writers severally. 
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The little weight attached by critics themselves to such nice discriminatioiis 
in style and in conception appears from the fact that these divisions of Enobel, 
sharply as they are made, and with all the array of minute distinctions both in 
thought and language, which he urges in their favor, have not been adopted by 
any of his critical successors. In fact nothing is easier than to create such facti- 
tious distinctions in any narrative. If it be divided into parts, and the separate 
parts be then compared together, it will of course be found that one does not 
relate precisely what is in the other. Each particular portion of a narrative tells 
its own part of the story and this naturally enough is not identical with what is 
told in the remaining portions. The points, in which one supplements the other, 
are not to be paraded as divergences, so long as there is no real variance. And a 
varying diction is not to be assumed because the writer has occasion to use words 
in one section which he does not need to employ in another. 

The perplexity of the critics in ch. 3 arises from such an intermingling of 
what they regard as the criteria of different documents, that it is impossible to 
separate them. The one point in which they all agree is in assigning vs. 10-15 to 
E, and this not on the score of any peculiarity of diction, but simply because the 
fundamental postulate of this divisive hypothesis requires it The primary as- 
sumption that a distinguishing feature of J is the use of the name Jehovah from 
the beginning, while in E it was first revealed to Moses, necessarily carries with it 
the ascription of this passage to the latter. But in all the rest of the chapter they 
are at sea. Wellhausen, though he acknowledges that the entire paragraph 8:1- 
4:17 creates the impression of unity or of one casting, nevertheless gives 3:1-9, 
16-20 to J (with traces of E), and vs. 21,22 to E; Jiilicher 8:7,8,16-22 to J, vs. 1- 
6,9-14 to E ; Dillmann, the whole chapter to E (with traces of J). 

When the alleged criteria of difierent documents are thus inseparably blended, 
the critics lay the responsibility upon B, who has not followed one document 
exclusively, but is supposed to have introduced words or phrases from an imagin- 
ary parallel in the other. But 

(1) This is supporting hypothesis by hypothesis, and no particular reason can 
be given why B should have done this here and in other instances in which the 
like assumption is made. 

(2) Such an assumption, moreover, undermines the very basis of themitire 
critical hypothesis. The determination of distinctive marks for the documents, 
by which the whole analysis is conducted and is held to be justMed, takes for 
granted that the extracts from each have been preserved in their original form. 
If this is not the case, the foundation of their argument is gone. If B has blended 
and confused these documents v^th the frequency and to the extent that the 
critics are themselves obliged to assume, where is the guarantee that he has not 
done the same in other instances ? 

(3) What hypothesis, however unreasonable, could not be succ^fully main- 
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tained, if everything at variance 'with its requirements is held to be suflBiciently 
accounted for by attributing it to B ? 

(4) The obvious inference from the premises before us is not that the text is 
at fault, nor that B has jumbled his sources together, but that the critics are not 
infallible. Their previous conclusions are based on insufficient data. What they 
have taken to be marks of distinct writers, are here shown to belong alike to one 
and the same. 


4. Chapter 4. 

The critical analysis of this chapter is based on certain alleged discrepancies, 
which are no discrepancies at all. 

(1) After the Lord appeared to Moses in Horeb and commissioned him to 
deliver Israel, Moses asks, v. 18, and obtains permission from Jethro to return to 
Egypt. In V, 19 the Lord bids him to return to Egypt, assuring him that the 
men are dead, who sought his life. And it is gravely represented that these are 
mutually exclusive, which they manifestly are not. 

(2) It is charged that v. 20a, in which Moses takes his wife and sons with him 
to Egypt, conflicts with 18:2sqq, from which it appe^-rs that they were subse- 
quently with Jethro,— not, as the critics infer in direct contradiction to its express 
language, that he left her behind, but he sent her hack. This clause the critics 
strike out and assign to B for no reason whatever, except that by doing so an 
apparent contradiction can be created. Those, to whom it is not an accepted 
canon that everything is to be expunged from the text, which establishes its 
coherence and consistency, will see no contrariety here. 

(3) In v. 20, we read of Moses that he returned to the land of Egypt.’’ And 
yet in the following verse the Lord says to him “ When thou goest to return into 
Egypt,” etc. This, it is claimed, is not a continuous narrative. But the explana- 
tion is perfectly simple. Upon the first mention of his setting out the general 
statement is made, as is usual in Hebrew narrative, respecting his whole journey, 
“he returned to the land of Egypt.” The incidents of the journey are then 
recited particularly, his taking the rod, the Lord’s direction to him what to do 
with it, and what to say to Pharaoh, the affair at the lodging-place, and the meet- 
ing with Aaron. 

(4) Wellhausen further charges that v. 27 is not the sequel of vs. 24-26, for at 
the lodging-place where the latter incident occurred, Moses was already beyond 
the mount of God, where Aaron was to meet him. How he knows where the 
lodging-place was, he does not inform us. But supposing him correct in this 
particular, the whole point of his objection lies in the assumption that a con- 
tinuous narrative cannot deviate from the exact chronological arrangement of 
every detail. The writer here chooses to follow a topical order instead. As he 
has mentioned Moses’ wife and sons, v. 20, he mentions an affair in which they 
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were concerned before proceeding to speak of his meeting with Aaron who was to 
act with him upon his arrival in Egypt. The chronological sequence does not lie 
in the initial term but in the transaction, which it introduces, vs. 27-81, 

considered as a whole. See numerous similar examples in the discussion of Gen. 
2:19; Hebuaica, Y., p. 148. 

(6) It is alleged that vs. 17, 20b, 21 the rod with which Moses was to do signs 
before Pharaoh is quite a different conception from vs. 1-9, which records a series 
of miracles designed to accredit Moses before the people, in only one of which a 
rod is mentioned and that not as the instrument but as itself the subject of the 
miracle. Hence it is claimed that v. 17 does not refer back to the rod of vs. 2,4, 
but to some narrative not preserved, in which a rod was consecrated and endued 
with miraculous virtue for Moses’ use in Egypt. But there is not the slightest 
discrepancy here, nor any suggestion of different narratives. All proceeds regu- 
larly and continuously. Moses was solicitous lest the people would not believe 
that the Lord had appeared to him, and the Lord gave him a series of signs to 
convince them. He was further charged to work miracles before Pharaoh, and 
for this purpose was bidden to take ‘Hhis rod,” i. e. the rod which had been 
changed to a serpent, as 7:15 explicitly declares. This testimony the critics seek 
to evade by ascribing it to E, it being their invariable usage to put an imwelcome 
witness summarily out of court. 

(6) Wellhausen and Julicher find an inconsistency between vs. 10-12, in 
which, upon Moses’ plea of incapacity to speak, the Lord promises to be with his 
mouth, and vs. 13-16, where his continued reluctance is overcome by associating 
Aaron with him, as though Aaron’s help were more reassuring than that of 
God himself, and besides in chs. 7-11 it is not Aaron but Moses who speaks to 
Pharaoh. On critical principles, then, vs. 13-16 must be by another writer than 
vs. 10-12, J ; it cannot be by E, who gives no such prominence to Aaron, nor by P, 
whose parallel they find in 7:1,2. Wellhausen and Julicher accordingly refer it to 
Bj (who combined J and E). But Kittel aptly replies, why should Ej introduce 
Aaron here, if he was not mentioned in either of his sources ? If this is a case of 
redactional interference, it can only be attributed to Ed (who added Deuteronomy) 
or Eh (the final redactor of the Hexateuch), who sought to conform this passage 
to P’s representation. But even this, he urges cannot be so, for the manner of its 
introduction shows that this was not inserted by the Eedactor purely of his own 
motion. If he were disposed to lay stress on Aaron’s presence, and claim for 
him a prominent share in these transactions, he would have inserted his name 
elsewhere, or at least whenever Moses came before Pharaoh. But just there it is 
lacking. This, then, is not something bodily introduced by the Eedactor with a 
purpose ; it must have belonged to the original text. 

Kittel suggests the possibility that J may have mentioned that Aafon was to 
be associated with Moses, though not to speak, and this may have been modified 
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by Ed in 4:13-16 into accordance with P. But the same difficulty arises here as 
before, that upon this supposition Ed would have made more extensive altera- 
tions in what follows. His only resource is to assume that J is itself composite, 
one of its constituents representing that all goes forward without Aaron, the 
other assuming his presence and co-operation. 

But all this critical floundering is unnecessary. It grows out of the attempt 
to create a discrepancy, where, as Dillmann has shown, none exists. God’s prom- 
ise to be with Moses is not withdrawn in making Aaron his coadjutor, but he 
engages to be with them both. And Aaron is to assist Moses, not supersede 
him either in speech or action. The Lord says, v. 16, “ I will be with thy mouth 
and his mouth and will teach you what ye shall do.” Moreover, as this was 
intended to quiet Moses’ anxiety lest the people should not believe him nor 
hearken to his voice, 4:1, it is unto the peojpU that Aaron was to speak for Moses, 
V. 16, as it is recorded v. 30 that he actually did. 

(7) Verses 27-31 are a puzzle to the critics, no one of whom has yet been able 
to bring them into accord with the marks which he has laid down for distinguish- 
ing the documents. Wellhausen admits the close connection of these verses in 
their present form to be undeniable and that they cannot be parcelled between 
distinct writers. The gathering of the elders, v. 29, cf. 3:16, and doing the signs 
before the people, v. 30, cf. vs. 1-9, point according to Ms scheme to J, who as- 
cribes these acts to Moses. Hence he concludes that in the original form of vs. 
29-31, it must have been Moses, who spake to the people and did the signs. Ej 
inserted Aaron along with him, and prefixed vs. 27,28, that Aaron as well as 
Moses might have the honor of having previously been at Horeb. 

Jiilicher credits Ej with a still larger share in the production of these verses. 
As he assigns 3:16 to E, and makes it a mark of distinction between J and E, 
that the former speaks of the people and the latter of the elders (not J of both? 
as Wellhausen), the elders as well as Aaron must have been interpolated in 
this passage of J, J merely wrote “Moses went and gathered the children of 
Israel and did the signs before the people.” Ej is responsible for all the rest of 
vs. 27-30. 

DiOmann, who concedes that vs. 14-16 belong to the original record and 
assigns them to J, has no difficulty in reconciling the part attributed to Aaron in 
vs. 27-31 with their composition by J. But as on his division E speaks of the 
elders, 3:16, and J of signs wrought and words spoken before the people, 4:1 sqq., 
16, he is obliged to parcel these verses between J and E. To the latter he assigns 
4:29 and the middle clauses of 31, leaving to J vs. 27,28,30 and the first and last 
clauses of 31. E wrote “And Moses [‘ and Aaron,’ of whom E says nothing is an 
interpolation by E] went and gathered together all the elders of the children of 
Israel. . . .and they heard that Jehovah had visited the children of Israel and that 
he had seen their affliction.” J wrote “And Moses told Aaron all the words of 
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Jehovah wherewith he had sent him and all the signs wherewith he had charged 
him. . . .And Aaron spake all the words which Jehovah had spoken unto Moses 

and did the signs in the sight of the people. And the people believed and 

they bowed their heads and worshipped.’’ 

The perfectly arbitrary character of all these divisions is obvious. The critic, 
on the basis of his partition elsewhere, lays down marks to distinguish the docu- 
ments, and then carries them relentlessly through, however the passages to which 
they are applied may be mangled in the process. The plain fact is that none of 
the critical schemes can be made to fit this passage. It gathers up in itself refer- 
ences to and exact correspondences with the entire preceding narrative, which the 
critics insist upon sundering, but whose unity and common origin are here palpar 
bly demonstrated. 

(8) Certain dislocations are also alleged, which require transpositions of ttie 
existing text for their correction. Thus, DOlmann urges that vs. 22,28, though 
belonging to J, are inappropriate where they are and must originally have stood 
just before 10:28. As vs. 20b, 21 are assigned to E, v. 22 would in J connect 
directly with v. 20a, so that the very first message, which Moses is instructed to 
deliver to Pharaoh on his return to Egypt, is the announcement of the last of all 
the plagues, which was not in fact made till 11:4. And further, according to v. 28 
(Hebrew text and Bevised version) the demand had already been made upon 
Pharaoh to let Israel go and he had refused. But all the seeming incongruity is 
the work of the critics themselves, in sundering what belongs together. It is 
their thrusting v. 21 from the text, which has destroyed the connection and made 
all the trouble. Moses is there bidden to do all those wonders before Pharaoh, 
which God had put in his hand, viz., those that were to be wrought by the rod 
given him for that purpose, v. 17, but is at the same time informed that in spite 
of all Pharaoh’s heart should be hardened and he would not let the people go. 
Thereupon it is entirely in place for Gk>d to inform Moses of the final result of 
Pharaoh’s obstinacy, and of the message which he shall not immediately indeed, 
but at the proper time deliver to the recusant monarch. And thare was a special 
reason why this disclosure should be made just then and why the fact should be 
recorded precisely where it is, as preliminary to the occurrence at the lodging- 
place, vs. 24-26. God’s instrument in avenging Israel against Pharaoh cannot be 
suffered to be himself regardless of the obligations of an Israelite. 

Again, as 4:19 plainly refers back to 2:28a, Wehhausen and Jiilicher infer 
that they belong together, the former claiming that the original place of 2:28a 
was immediately before 4:19, mid the latter, on the contrary, that 4:19 ought 
to stand immediately after 2:23a. Each succeeds in creating a new divergence 
between the documents by the transposition. Wellhausen finds that in J Moses 
resolved to return to Egypt as soon as he received the commission to deliver 
the children of Israel, 4:18 ; but in E the direction to return was not given 
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until a later time after the king of Egypt had died. Jiilicher by reversing the 
transposition discovers that in J Moses had already returned to Egypt before 
God appeared to him to bid him deliver the people, while in E he was still in 
Midian when this occurred. It is plain enough that neither discrepancy is in 
the text : they alike result from a critical process, which is altogether unwar- 
ranted. 

As the discrepancies and dislocations, which are the only pretext for a critical 
division of this chapter, turn out upon examination to be imaginary, the division 
built upon them collapses entirely. 

6, Chapter 6 ; 1-6 !l. 

This passage is according to Wellhausen borrowed entire from J, as shown 
by the correspondence of 5:3 with 3:18, and 6,10,13,14 a different word 

for ‘^taskmasters,” from D^DD though he notes two words for 

“ task ” or “ tale ” nj:3nD V. 8 and pn V. 18,* and a redundancy of expression 
in vs. 4,5. In 6:1 he claims that E has substituted “Moses and Aaron” for 
“Moses and the elders,” which according to 3:18 J must have written. 

As, however, Dillmann gives 8:18 to E, this entire passage takes the same 
direction with him, for which he further pleads the occurrence of vs. 3,20, 
showing upon what slender grounds the assignment of whole chapters hither and 
thither may be made. He traces the hand of E in the omission of “ the elders ” 
V. 1, the insertion of Aaron vs. 1,4,20, “ hold a feast,” v. 1, instead of “ sacrifice,” 
as 8:18 ; 5:3, etc., the doublet v. 5 (cf. v. 4), v. 9 (which has a word of 
and one of J lib (which he fancies would be more appropriate after v. 13), 

and V. 22 where “ returned ” is introductory to the renewal of Moses’ commission, 
6:2sqq., and is therefore unwelcome to the critics, who will have it that this is no 
renewal at all but simply P’s account of what E had already described in ch. 8. 
These alleged manipulations of E, as we have repeatedly seen, merely betoken 
critical embarrassment and are an acknowledgment that the passage is not in 
these particulars, what according to the critic’s scheme it ought to be; an 
acknowledgment, which is but scantily covered up by the assumption that E has 
been borrowing snatches from a hypothetical parallel narrative in J. 

Jiilicher assigns vs. 1,2 ’6 to E and the remainder to J, assuming that Ej 
inserted Aaron, v. 1, and erased from v. 3 “ Moses and the elders of Israel,” which 
he supposes to have been expressed as the subject in its original form ; though if 
Ej made this erasure because in his view no other than Aaron was associated with 
Moses in this transaction, why did he not erase “ the elders of Israel ” from 3:18 
likewise ? 

* Jtllicber remarks that like variations in the use of terms occur several times in the pre- 
ceding chapters within the limits of what is accounted the same document, and are common in 
good writers; moreover these very words pH and njjriD occur together in the same verse, 
Ezek. 45:11. 
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It is of course easy enough for the critics, by the aid of R, to construct a text 
that will suit their hypothesis, as the present text manifestly does not. The com- 
bination here of “ Moses and Aaron ” will not answer either for Wellhausen’s J, 
or for Dillmann’s or Julicher’s E. It enters its decided protest against the sun- 
dering of 3:18 from 4:14-16; which is a feature of every critical scheme. That 
“ the elders ” are not particularly mentioned in 4:1-3 is not due to any manipula- 
tion by R, as the critics think it necessary to assume. It merely shows that the 
writer was not so painfully precise as to record subordinate details, which were 
sufficiently implied in statements already made. It is plain enough from 3:18 
that the elders were to accompany Moses and Aaron when they went before the 
king. Their presence was altogether subsidiary and it is simply taken for granted 
without further mention that the divine direction was complied with. 

The minute and complicated apportionment, which the critics make of the 
next section, the narrative of the plagues, is based upon a rigorous demand for the 
explicit statement of every minute particular, which as the instance before us 
plainly shows is not always to be expected, a refusal to admit implications how- 
ever obvious in lieu of it, and insisting upon finding a divergence in trifling 
variations in the form of statement, which are readily explicable without such an 
assumption. 


1. LANGUAGE OF J. 


OliD WOBBS. 

a) see Sect. 10, Lang-, of E. (3) 

also in E, Gen. 20:4,11; 87:20, etc. (8) 

Sect. 8, Lang, of J. (4) Hbbraioa, V„ p. 
164 (also in E and P). (6) Sect. 7, Lang, 
of J (also in B), (6) ‘IHD Sect. 6, Lang, of J 
(also In E). (7) S'XH Sect. 10, Lang, of E. (8) 
iT'K also in E, Gen. 22:7. (9) n? Sect. 6, 
Lang, of J (also In B). (10) also In B, Ex. 
28:5; Josh. 8:17; 24:16,20. (11) (Hlph.) also 
in E. (12) mn’* (13) sect. 6, Lang, of J 

(also in E). (14) also in P, Gen. 48:5 and 

E, Gen. 21:28, etc. m Slp3 Sect. 7, 

Lang, of J. (also in B). (16) I' Sect. 6, 

Lang, of J (also in E). (17) Sect, 12, Lang, 
of E (also in P, Gen. 84:8). (18; ^>2 Sect. 11, 
Lang, of J. (19) Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also 
in P, Gen. 28 :4, often in B). (20) D1 . . . . Sect. 
12, Lang, of J (also In E and P). (21) SlDU 
Sect. 8, Lang, of B (also in P). (22; 
Hbbraioa, Y., p. 168 (also in E). (28) U^npS 
Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also in E). (24) Hkbba- 
lOA, V., p. 154 (also in E and P). (26) |KD Sect. 


10, Lang, of B. (26) Hbbraioa, VL, p.22. 
(27) m Sect. 12, Lang, of J (also B and P). (28) 
Tip Sect, 7, Lang, of J. (29) Ex. 5:9 and 
only Gen. 4:4,5 in Hex. b^ide. (80) Gen. 
16:11; 29:82 J; 81:42; 41:52 B; Ex. 8:7,17; 4:81 
J (Well.) but B (Dill.). (81) p’H Ex. 4:8,7, In 
Hex. beside only Gen. 16:6; Num. 11:12. (82) 
also in E, Gen. 20:4. 

Nbvt Words. 

(1) nh^ Ex.2:19Z>i8 J; 2:6 B. 

(2) Ex. 8:7 J (WeU.), B (DIU.); aU in 
Hex, 

(3) npm T Ex. 18:9; 82:11 J; Num.20:20B; 
Ex. 8 :19 ; 6 :1 J (Well.), E (DUl.). 

(4) 311 Ex. 4:4 J; all in Hex. except twice in 
Deuteronomy. 

(5) Ex. 4:6 J ; Num, 12:10 B worked over 
by J; all in Hex. 

(6) Ex. 4:4 J; all in Hex. 

(7) Opa Ex. 4:11 J; 28:8 B; allinO.T. 

(8) na*1 let 00 Ex. 4:26 J; Qttl only hm^e in 
Hex. 


* The numbers are those of Hbbraioa, YL, p. 80 . 
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It will be observed that no characteristic diction is made out for J ; neaxljr 
all the words in the foregoing lists are found also in E. 

3. LANeUAGB OB B. 


OliD WOKDS. 

(1) *n3n see V., p. 176, Lang, of J (nn^). (3) 
wn dJ Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (3) Sect. 13, 
Lang, of J. (4) (happen) Sect. 11, Lang, of 

J. (6) pa Sect. 8, Lang, of J, (6) ;;nD Sect. 
7, Lang, of J. (7) D1C3 V.» p. 165, Lang, of J. 
(8) nin V,, p. 166, Lang, of J. (6) IDH verb 
Ex, 2:3 B, all In Hex; noun, Gen. 11:8 Ji (Bill. 
J); 14:10 special source (Dill. E), Ex. 2:3 B; 
allinHex, GO) also in J, Gen. 82:23; 88:1- 
14; 44:20. (11) i 5 <;’al 80 in J, Ex. 4:9; 7:26,28; 
8:5,7; in P, 7:19; 8:1. (12) HDK Sect. 6, Lang, 
of E, referred by rule to E. (13) Sect. 6, 
Lang, of J. (14) [D£3 Sect. 9, Lang, of E (also 
in J). (16) pK Sect. 8, Lang, of J. a6) 

Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (17) Hfi;; V., p. 156 in J. 
(18) Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (19) b pi (permit) 
Sect. 6, Lang, of E (also in J). (20) p V,, 
p.165. In J. (21) DUdS Gen. 11:8 Ji (Bill. J): 
Ex. 1:14 P (this word cut out solely on ac- 
count of its evident allusion to oh. 6); 6: 
7,8,16,18,19 J (Well.), E (Bill). (22) ;)!£) Sect. 8, 
Lang, of E (also in P). (28) *710^ Sect. 

18, Lang, of J. (24) p“S)) Sect, 6, Lang, of J. 
(26) Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (26) D1 . . . . D1 Sect. 
12, Lang, of J. (27) pb Sect. 6, Lang, of J. 
(28) Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (29) dbn Gen. 

16:13 J; Ex. 8:5 J (Well.),E (BiU.); all In Hex. 
(80) 1^13 Gen. 82:18 E; 88:8 J; Ex. 4:24,27 J 
(Dill, and Well.); all in Hex. (81) Gen, 10: 
18; 49:7; Num. 10:36 J; Gen. 11:4,8,9 Ji (DUl. 
J); Ex. 6:12 J (WeU.), B (Bill.); all in Hex. ex- 
cept three times in Beuteromony. (32) 

Sect. 6, Lang, of J. 

HSJW WOBDS. 

(1) mb’D Gen. 86:17; Ex. 1:16-21 B; Gen. 
88:28 J; allinO.T. 

(2) Ex. 2:2,8 E; Josh. 2:4 uncertain 
whether J or E (Dill); all in Hex. 

(8) Ex. 8:1 J (WelL), B (Bill.); 17:6 B 
(Bill,), uncertain; (Well.) 88:6 E, and repeatedly 
In Deuteronomy; 'J'D is commonly referred 


to P or J, but occurs in B, Ex. 19:11,18 (where 
Bill, says it was introduced by R from J), 
Deut. 88:2. Sinai is the name of the particu- 
lar peak from which the law was given, Horeb 
a more general term for the whole cluster of 
mountains. While Israel lay encamped at Its 
base, and in reference to laws enacted there it 
was natural to use the term Sinai; prior to- 
God’s descent upon Sinai and subsequently 
when they were at a distance, in the plains of 
Moab, as in Deuteronomy, it was equally 
natural to say Horeb. 

(4) nJD Ex. 8:2, 8, 4 J (Well,), E (Bill.); Beut.. 
88;16EVallinHex. 

(6) U1 lb;;j hw Ex. 8;6 j (WeU.), E (Dill.); 
Josh. 6:16 J; allinO.T. 

(6) yr\h noun Ex. 8:9 J (Well.), B (BiU.); 
Beut. 26:7; all in Hex; verb, Ex. 8:9 J or E; 
22:20 ; 28:9 E; Num. 22:26 J; allinHex. 

(7) nisbsj Bx. 8:30 J (Well.), B (DUl.) ; 84:10 
R; Josh. 8:6 B; all in Hex. [Josh. 6:9 cited 
VI., p. 34 is probably an Inadvertence for Job 
5:9.1 

(8) Dpn Gen. 81:42; Ex. 8:21; 28:16 E; 84:20 
J; all in Hex. except twice in Deuteronomy, 

(9) Ex. 8:7; 6:6,10,13,14 J (WeU.), E (Bill.); 
all in Hex. 

aO) Bx.6:6,10,14,16,19 J{WeU.),E(BUl.); 

Num. 11 :16 J ; all in Hex. except Deuteronomy 
and passages in Joshua referred to B, 

(11) Wp Ex. 6:7,12 J (Well.), B (BUI.); Num. 
16 :32,33 P or a later addition to P ; all in Hex. 

(12) Gen. 84:80; Bx.8;10J; 7:21 E; 6:21;. 
7:18 J (WeU.), B(DiU.); 16:20,24P; allinHex. 

Rabe Wobds. 

These, of course, afford no indication of a 
writer’s ordinary diction. 

G) Nowhere else in Hex., a, 2:3; b, n|)J 
2:8; c, t]1D 2:3,6; d, 2:10. ’ 

(2) Nowhere else in O. T., a, D'ldK (birth- 
stool) 1:16; b, mb 8:2; c, Nlph. 6:8,17. 


It will be seen bow total is tbe failure to establish any characteristic diction for 


♦ The numbers are those of Hbbraioa, VT., p. 84. 
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E ; almost every word in the above lists occurs likewise in J. jNTearly the entire 
narrative portion being given to J or E, and only a few insignificant scraps 
reserved for P, it is to be expected that a large proportion of the words employed 
will not be found in the latter. 

J and E are so indistinguishable in “style,” “material” and “theology,” 
that they are considered together in all these respects, Hebraica, YI., pp. 80, 82, 
35. This is an admission that no argument can be thence derived for sundering J 
from E. The only thing calling for remark is the following summary of “ E’s 
special characteristics,” ihid^ p. 84, 

1) “ This writer calls Mt. Sinai Horeb^ B.T.” Explained above under “ Kew 
Words ” (8). 

2) “An angel appears unto Moses, 8:2.” So also to Hagar, Gen. 16:7-18 J ; 
Lot, 19:1 J; Jacob, 32:24 (cf. Hos. 12:4) J (Well.); Balaam, Num. 22:22-86 J; 
Joshua, Josh. 5:13-16 (with explicit allusion to Ex. 8:6) J ; to which in all fair- 
ness should be added Abraham, Gen. 22:11,15, though v. 11 is by the critics 
referred to E in spite of the name “ Jehovah,” and v. 15 though admitted to be 
akin to J in thought and expressions is ascribed to R. 

8) “Moses’ name is repeated in calling, 8:4,” There are but two other 
instances of such repetition, Gen. 22:11 ; 46:2, the former of which ought on criti- 
cal principles to be assigned to J ; in other passages in E the name is not repeated, 
e. g., Gen. 81:11 ; 22:1,7 ; 21:17. 

4) “Eondness for ‘three days’ journeys,’ 8:18; 5:8.” So J, Gen. 80:86; 
ETum. 10:83b, cf. also Josh. 9:16 ; P, Hum. 88:8. 

5) “ Even after recording the revelation of the name Yahweh in 8:16 sq., he 

continues regularly with ^®st of his narrative, e. g., 4:20,27.”* So 

far is this from being the case that the critics have frequent recourse to R to 
account for the absence of ^ is confessed, Hbbbaica, YI., p. 85, 

“ not even the names of the Deity are to be relied on implicitly, being freely inter- 
mingled.” 


SECTION 14. Bk. 7!8-12:61. 

The questions raised by the critics now become grave indeed in their bearing 
upon the truth and divine origin of the religion of the Old Testament. The 
details of patriarchal history are less vital than the events which we now 
approach, which are the credentials of the Mosaic revelation and the divinely 
given attestation that it is from Him whom all nature obeys and that it is charged 
with His supreme authority. The formula which declares the source of the Pm- 
tateuchal laws and their claim upon Israel’s homage and obedience is “I am 
Jehovah thy God, who have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 

* Neither Wellhausen, Dillmann, nor JUllcher refer 4:27 to B. 

*6 
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house of bondage.” And the fact that they were led forth “ with a mighty hand 
and an outstretched arm and with signs and wonders,” is repeatedly appealed to 
in evidence that it was indeed Jehovah himself, who had wrought their deliver- 
ance. If now the record of these events is framed out of divergent and conflict- 
ing sources, as the critics claim, their credibility is, to say the least, seriously 
impaired. But if it is, as has always been believed, a contemporaneous and self- 
consistent narrative, this carries with it unimpeachable evidence of its truth 
and accuracy. 

In a matter such as this we surely have the right to demand something more 
than plausible conjecture resting upon slight and dubious grounds. There should 
be clear and rmambiguous proof proportionate to the gravity of the consequences 
suspended upon it. Can such proof be furnished ? Let us see. 

1. The Grounds of Partition. 

It is alleged that there are such characteristic and pervading differences in 
the narratives of the plagues as betray a diversity of writers. 

1. The miracles are sometimes wrought by Aaron with his rod (P), 7:10,19 ; 
8:lsq.,12sq, (A. Y., 5sq.,16sq.) ; sometimes by the rod or hand of Moses (E), 7:17 
(cf. 14) ; 9:23 ; 10:18,22 ; and sometimes without human instrumentality by the 
sole and immediate agency of Jehovah himself (J), 7:26,27 (A. Y., 8:2) ; 8:17,20 
(A. Y., 21,24); 9:3,5 sq. ,18,23b ; 10:4,13b. 

2. The miracles described by P are to be classed as signs rather than inflictions ; 
they are successive trials of strength between Aaron and the magicians of Egypt 
in which the latter are each time worsted more seriously than before, until finally 
they are discomfited altogether. These are framed after a uniform pattern : 
“ Jehovah spahe unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, Stretch forth thy rod and do so and 

so that there may be and they did so (as Jehovah commanded) and Aaron 

stretched out his rod and did so and so and there was and the magicians did 

so with their enchantments and.... But Pharaoh’s heart was hardened [or 
Jehovah hardened Pharaoh’s heart] and he hearkened not to them as Jehovah had 
said.” These form a regularly advancing series from the preliminary sign of rods 
changed to serpents through the first, second, third, and sixth plagues (blood, 
frogs, lice, boils). But in the remaining plagues (fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth) there is no allusion to the magicians whatever. 

3. Certain of the plagues are announced beforehand (uniformly J). Moses is 
bidden to go to Pharaoh and demand the release of Israel, at the same time noti- 
fying him that if he refused to let them go such and such a plague would be sent, 
commonly at a specified time ; so in the plagues of blood, frogs, flies, murrain, 
hail and locusts (first, second, fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth (but not the third, 
sixth, and ninth). 

4. In certain of the plagues the effect produced upon the king is expressly 
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stated (JE) ; he summons Moses and Aaron and begs them to entreat Jehovah for 
its removal and makes larger and larger concessions ; but, when the plague was 
over, Pharaoh hardened his heart and would not let the people go. This takes 
place in the second, fourth, seventh, eighth and ninth plagues (frogs, flies, hail, 
locusts, darkness) but not in the third, fifth, and sixth. 

Hence it is argued that the plagues not being regarded from the same point 
of view, nor described in the same manner, nor forming a continuous series in any 
of the respects named above, cannot all have been recorded by the same hand. 
Different accounts have been mingled together ; but when these are disentangled 
and restored each to its proper separate form, the regular and orderly arrange- 
ment which is now confused will be brought to light. 

In addition to the rod changed to a serpent the critics find the following 
plagues in 

P (1) blood, (2) frogs, (3) lice, (6) boils. 

J (1) blood, (2) frogs, (4) flies, (6) murrain, (7) hail, (8) locusts. 

E (!) blood, (7) hail, (8) locusts, (9) darkness, with possible traces of two 
others, perhaps frogs and flies. 

In reality, however, the plagues form a symmetrical and regularly unfolding 
scheme, as they stand in the record, without any confusion or derangement. The 
first nine plagues spontaneously divide themselves into three series of three each. 

1. (1) blood, 7:14-25. (4) flies, 8:16-28. (7) hail, 9:18-85. 

2. (2) frogs, 7:26-8:11.* (5) murrain, 9:1-7. (8) locusts, 10:1-20. 

3. (3) lice, 8:12-15. (6) boils, 9:8-12. (9) darkness, 10:21-27. 

lu each series the first and second are announced beforehand ; the third is 
sent without warning. The regularly repeated formula in the first is with slight 
variations : “And Jehovah said unto Moses, Pise up early in the morning and 
stand before Pharaoh, — ^lo 1 he cometh forth to the water,— and say unto him. 
Thus saith Jehovah (the Grod of the Hebrews), Let my people go that they may 
serve me ; and if thou wilt not let my people go, behold I ” — 

The second of each series is introduced thus: “And Jehovah said unto 
Moses, Go in unto Pharaoh and say unto him. Thus saith Jehovah (the God of 
the Hebrews), Let my people go that they may serve me ; and if thou refuse to let 
them go, behold I ’’t 

While the first in each series was thus pre-announced to the king by the 
river's side, and the second in his palace, the third was wrought wdthout premo- 
nition, Jehovah simply giving direction to Moses or to Moses and Aaron. 

This orderly arrangement of the plagues is rendered stUl more significant by 
their number, which cannot be merely the accidental result of combining separate 

* In A. V., Szl'-lS, wltii a corresponding change in the verses throughout oh. S. 

+ These recurring formulae would he called “stereotyped” and “repetitious,” if they were 
found inP. 
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accounts, whicli differ both in the number of the plagues and in the substance of 
the plagues themselves. Kine follow in immediate succession, three times three, 
suggestive of the three degrees of comparison, each series rising to a climax, the 
final series the climax of all that preceded ; and these are but the prelude to the 
tenth, which seals the completeness of the whole, like the ten digits and the ten 
commandments. 

And not only in numerical structure but in intrinsic character the plagues 
proceed by regular gradation, growing in their intensity and severity from first to 
last. The water of the river, which was adored as divine, the source of Egypt’s 
fertility, became so offensive, that the fish in it died and men could no longer 
drink of it. It next poured forth multitudes of disgusting vermin, frogs covering 
the land, filling the houses and the very bedchambers and beds of both king and 
people. Then the ground was smitten and its dust was alive with troublesome 
insects, lice (or fleas) upon man and beast. The insect pest was next intensified, 
swarms of stinging flies, abounding everywhere. Then a fatal pestilence attack- 
ing cattle, followed by boils and painful eruptions on the persons of men. To 
this succeed widespread destruction by an unheard of storm of hail with thunder 
and lightning, the still more extreme desolation by locusts, the awful darkness 
paralyzing all and Ailing aU with terror, the precursor of the last, most terrible 
and crushing blow, the death of all the first-born throughout the land of Egypt 
from the palace to the dungeon. 

A similar progress is observable in the specific aim of the several plagues, 
their range, and their attendant circumstances. In the first series the Egyptian 
magicians vie with Aaron, as they had done in the preliminary sign exhibited 
before Pharaoh of a rod turned into a serpent, 7:9-12. This is not a duplicate 
account of the miracle in the wilderness of Horeb, 4:2-4,* intended as a sign 
wherewith Moses might convince the people, and afterwards wrought in their 
presence by Aaron as his representative, 4:30. This is a like sign wrought on a 
separate occasion by special divine direction for Pharaoh’s conviction. His ser- 
pent charmers imitate it, but Aaron’s rod swallowed up theirs. The first two 
plagues they also imitated, but appeal had to be made to Moses and Aaron for the 
removal of the second. In the third they altogether failed and confessed, “ This 
is the finger of God.” This ends the contest with the magicians. They make no 
further effort to repeat any of the miracles and are only mentioned once again in 
the plague inflicted upon persons. They are stricken like the rest. 

* “Serpent” In 4:3 iB , but in 7 :9-lS pjri . This has been thought to Indicate different 
writers. But nud j'jri both occur in the same verse and in application to the same ob- 
ject, Isa. 27 :1 ; and pn is used in this same sense, Deut. 82:83 ; Ps, 91 ;13. p jfl as the more com- 
prehensive word is sometimes used generally of such reptiles as Infest the water, and it may he 
suggestive of larger size. But In the passages now in question the words seem to be used as 
equivalents, which need create no more surprise than if a writer should use “serpent” in one 
passage and “snake” in another. 
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With the second series of plagues begins their explicit limitation to the Egyp- 
tians in contrast with the land of Goshen where Israel dwelt. The protection of 
Israel is expressly remarked in every plague from the fourth to the tenth, except 
two, viz., boils and locusts; and in these it is distinctly implied in their being 
specifically sent upon the Egyptians and the land of Egypt. 

Once in the first series of plagues, once again in the second, and at each suc- 
cessive plague of the third series, Pharaoh sent with increasing urgency to Moses 
and Aaron to solicit their intercession on his behalf. He first promises to let the 
people go and asks to have the frogs taken away to-morrow. When flies are sent, 
he offers with more definiteness to let the people sacrifice in the land or to go into 
the wilderness for the purpose, if they do not go very far away. The hail wrings 
from him the confession I have sinned ; I will let you go, and ye shall stay no 
longer. When he is threatened with locusts. Pharaoh’s servants urge him to 
yield, and he proposes to let the men go but not the children. When they are 
actually sent, he calls in haste for Moses and Aaron, confesses his sin and begs to 
be forgiven only this once. In the plague of darkness he permits them to take 
their children but not their cattle. In the consternation at the death of the first- 
born he concedes everything ; they may take their cattle too. 

The first series is uniformly wrought by the rod of Aaron, and the third with 
equal uniformity by the rod of Moses.* In the second series no rod is mentioned. 
The first two plagues of this series are simply announced by Moses. In conform- 
ity with the scheme upon which all the plagues are conducted, the third is not 
preannounced. It is linked with Moses by his being concerned in its production ; 
it follows upon his act, not as those before it upon his word. 

But here we are met by the question, Does the agency respectively attributed 
to Moses and to Aaron in their dealings with Pharaoh correspond with that which 
is outlined for them in 7:2 ? If to justify their partition of the text the critics 
infer from this verse that according to P, Aaron, not Moses, is to speak before 
Pharaoh, they gain nothing by it ; for P does not, in all that they assign to him, 
record a single address to Pharaoh by either of the brothers from this verse for- 
ward. 

It is plain, however, upon the face of this passage that Aaron is not to super- 
sede or displace Moses. Moses was from the first the chosen organ of divine com- 
munication, and he holds throughout the superior rank, as 7:1 distinctly affirms. 
Aaron is simply called in as his assistant and coadjutor. Moses is to speak all 
that God commands him. Aaron is to md him before Pharaoh. In conformity 
vnth this Jehovah directs Moses to speak to Pharaoh, 7:14, etc., etc. But Aaron 
uniformly accompanies him, and unites in the delivery of the message, 10:3, 
which is further implied in the repeated phrase, “Pharaoh hearkened not unto 

♦ stretching forth his hand toward heaven, 10:22, Is equivalent to stretching forth his rod, as 
is apparent from the comparison of 0 :22 with v. 23 and 10 :12 with v. 18. 
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7:13,22, etc. He works the miracles, by which it is enforced, to the end of 
the first series of plagues ;* all after this are wrought by Moses. Pharaoh pressed 
by necessity invariably summons both Moses and Aaron and asks their interces- 
sion ; but as Moses is the organ of communication with God, it is invariably he 
alone who intercedes. The critics, who wish to establish a distinction between P 
and J in regard to Aaron, are puzzled to account for his presence at all in the 
interviews with the king, which they assign to J. But if his name was inserted 
by B, to enhance the credit of the future high priest, why did he not make him 
the intercessor with God and give him altogether a more conspicuous part in the 
narrative ? 

The evidences of unity, that have now been recited, growing out of the struc- 
tural arrangement. of the plagues, and the various indications of one consistent 
plan ruling in the whole, cannot be easily set aside and certainly cannot be acci- 
dental. 

Scarcely any account is made of diction in dividing this section ; and as it 
would appear, with good reason, for what is urged is meagre enough. P uses the 
term ” wonders,” 7:3,9; 11:9,10, (but so does E, 4:21) ; and “pool,” 7:19, which 
occurs but twice besides in the whole Pentateuch. “Magicians,” though in Gen- 
esis used by E, is here ascribed to P. Three words are employed to denote the 
hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, which vary slightly in signification, bard or 

obdurate, prn stout or obstinate, "iM heavy, hard to move or stubborn. These 
are used in both intrausitive and transitive forms, and the latter with Jehovah or 
Pharaoh himself as subjects. It is alleged that J always uses , yet he 
interchanges the adjectives and pffl , 10:14,19 ; P and E alike make use of 
prn and that in both its transitive and intransitive forms, a result reached in 
disregard of the critical dictum that E uses nin» ;t P also uses 

r?t£^p , which occurs but once in this connection. and both occur 

after the plague of hail, 9:34,35, the former transitive attributing the hardening 
to Pharaoh’s own agency, the latter intransitive. Instead of admitting that J has 
here used both words, the critics isolate v. 35 from its context and attach it else- 
where. The same is done with 10:20, which though in a J connection is referred 
to E notwithstanding , because it has prn- 

It is said that the P formula is “Pharaoh’s heart was hardened, and he 
hearkened not unto them, as Jehovah had said;” while that of JE is “ Pharaoh’s 
heart was hardened, and he would not let the people go.” Yet P has the latter 
phrase, 11:10 ; cf. also 6:11 ; 7:2. “ Thou has not hearkened hitherto,” 7:16 J, is 
a plain allusion to P’s phrase just before, v. 13. In 8:11 (A. V. 15) J’s phrase 

* Aaron is not the only miracle worker in P, according- to the critics themselves. It was 
Moses who wrought the plague of hoils, 9:10, and divided the Bed Sea, 14:16,31; of. 11:10 P. 

t Hbbbaioa, VI., p. 47. “ In this section the name of the Deity is exclmively mn’’ , which 
must have been substituted by R in ail the passages; or else even E uses this name in this sec- 
tion, on the strength of 8:16, where Yahweh is revealed,^’ 
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for the hardening of the heart and P’s “ hearkened not unto them” occur 
together, but instead of drawing the natural conclusion that one writer uses both 
expressions the critics split the sentence and divide it between J and P. If, as 
we are told, R has here erased prn, P’S word for “ hardened,” as superfluous after 
J, why did he allow both to remain, 9:84,86 ? In 9:86, moreover, E has a 
part of P’s phrase “as Jehovah had said,” which Jiilicher finds it convenient to 
attribute to R. Where the presence of the magicians is noted, obstructing atten- 
tion to the demand of Moses and Aaron, it was natural to say “ Pharaoh heark- 
ened not unto them;” everywhere else the statement is “he would not let the 
people go.” 


2. The Plague of Blood 7 : 14-25. 

According to Knobel and Schrader P’s account of this plague is found in 7: 
19-22. But if that be so, one of the discrepancies insisted upon between P and 
JE ceases to exist. It is said that P represents all the water in the land of Egypt 
as turned to blood, while JE limits this to the water of the river. But while v. 
19 speaks of streams and rivers and ponds and pools and even the water in wood 
and stone as converted into blood, v. 20 lays stress only upon the water of the 
river, and v. 21 speaks of the fish dying in the river and the impossibility of drink- 
ing of the water of the river. Efoldeke and Kayser, therefore, assign these last 
two verses, which occur in the midst of P’s statement, to JE, with the exception 
of the first clause of v, 20 “And Moses and Aaron did so as Jehovah commanded.” 
Dillmann and Wellhausen do the same, only they except in addition the last 
clause of v. 21, “And there was blood throughout all the land of Egypt.” 

The further attempt to separate J from E leads to the splitting up of this 
entire paragraph into minute fragments. In the first place it becomes a question 
whether on critical principles J can be assigned any part here whatever, for he 
had already spoken, 4:9, of the change of water to blood in a diEerent connection 
and for a different purpose, not as an infliction upon Egypt, but as a sign to con- 
vince the children of Israel. And there is quite as much reason for regarding 
that as a divergent account by J of the transaction here recorded, as there is for a 
similar allegation respecting 4:2-4 J and 7:8-12 P. But critics must he aUowed 
to draw different conclusions from identical premises, when it suits their con- 
venience. 

7:14 is given to J because of . But 16b cannot be from J, who knows 
nothing of miracles wrought with a rod, nor from E who knows nothing of a rod 
turned into a serpent. This combined reference to 4:17 E and 4:8 J would seem 
to show that those verses cannot be sundered, as is done by the critics. They 
have, however, one refuge in every perplexity; this clause must have been 
inserted by R. If that is the case it is clear that in the judgment of B the rod 
which was turned to a seipent, 4;3, is the rod which Moses was to take in his 
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hand wherewith to do signs, 4:17, the critics to the contrary notwithstanding. 
And furthermore in the intent of the author of this paragraph in its present form 
the rod aforesaid is the one with which this miracle was wrought ; it is identical, 
therefore, with the rod used by Aaron, v. 19. 

Still further, v. 16 J is a plain reference to 3:18; 5:3, which are assigned by 
Dillmann to E ; he is consequently obliged to assume that J has here made use of 
E. Yerse 17a “ In this thou shalt know that I am Jehovah,” is by Jiilicher attri- 
buted to Ej, who gives this religious aim to the miracle. The sudden change of 
speaker in v. 17 is particularly urged in proof that there is a confusion in the text 
arising from the blending of two distinct sources. “ I will smite with the rod ” is 
plainly the language of Moses, and yet it is prefaced with “ Thus saith Jehovah.” 
Such a transition from the words of God to those of his human messenger is, how- 
ever, of too frequent occurrence to create surprise, cf. Isa. 48:16 ; Zech. 2:11 ; 4: 

8,9. According to the critics, vs. 14-17 as far as the words, “ Behold, I ” or 

I will smite ” belong (with the exceptions already noted) to J, who attributes 

the plagues to the immediate agency of Jehovah. The remainder of v. 17 and 
perhaps v. 18 belong to E, who always employs the instrumentality of Moses’ rod. 
E’s account recommences v. 20 with the words, “And he (the pronoun is by the 
critics referred to Moses) lifted up the rod,” etc., and continues in v. 21 as far as 
“water of the river,” and finally embraces v. 24. Then v. 25, which speaks of 
Jehovah smiting the river is the conclusion of J’s account. About v. 23 there is 
some perplexity. Wellhausen assigns it to P, Dillmann to E, Julicher to J. 
“And this also he did not lay to heart,” i. e., this miracle like the one before it 
failed to influence him, is an evident allusion to 7:9-12 P, whereas “Pharaoh 
turned and went into his house,” refers back to his going out in the morning, v. 15 
J (according to Dillmann on the basis of E). Here is again a combined reference 
to two passages sundered by the critics, which on their principles admits of no 
explanation. Hence their imcertainty what to do with it. 

And now all this sundering and recombining simply makes a confused jumble 
of the whole matter. 

1. The message to Pharaoh, vs. 14-18, the direction to Aaron to execute what 
had been announced to Pharaoh, v. 19, and his doing as he was directed, v. 20, 
belong together and are necessary to complete one another. They cannot be 
assigned to different writers without making each part a disconnected fragment. 
According to the critics’ division J gives no account of the infliction of the 
plague ; E’s portion begins in the middle of a sentence, with no intimation who 
is speaking or to whom the words are addressed ; P states in general, v. 20a, that 
Moses and Aaron did as they were commanded, but according to the analogy of 
8:2,13 (A. y. 6,17) this should be followed by the specific act performed and its 
result,— precisely what in fact does follow in the rest of the verse but is by the 
ritics ascribed to a different document. 
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2. The close verbal correspondence between vs. 17b, 18 and 20b, 21a, and the 
correspondence again between v. 19 and 8:1 (A. y. 6) is no argument for the crit- 
ical division, for it is at once explained if all is from the same writer. The 
assumption that the double application of the pronoun “I” in v. 17 is due to R’s 
confusing separate sentences imputes a degree of carelessness or stupidity to him 
that is quite inconceivable. And the mention of the rod, so far from being out of 
place or requiring the assumption of a different writer is just what v. 15 prepares 
us to expect. 

3. There is no inconsistency in Moses speaking of smiting the waters, when 
in fact they were smitten by Aaron at his bidding. Moses simply acts through 
the instrumentality of Aaron. Kor is there any want of agreement between the 
command “Take thy rod and stretch out thine hand upon the waters ” and the 
consequent action “ he lifted up the rod and smote the waters.” Stretching out 
the rod and smiting with the rod are similarly combined 8:12,18 (A. Y, 16,17), 
only there both terms are inserted in each clause, while here the two clauses sup- 
plement each other. Kor is there any discrepancy in all the waters of Eg3q)t 
becoming blood, whereas Moses had simply spoken to Pharaoh of the water of the 
river. This was singled out as the most conspicuous and important ; and so again 
in recording the fulfilment, which yet proceeds to add that there was blood 
throughout all the land of Egypt. And the suggestion that Jehovah’s smiting 
the river involves a different conception from its waters being changed to blood 
when smitten by divine direction refutes itself. 

The space allotted to this article will not permit a like detailed examination 
of the remaining plagues. Wellhausen admits the impossibility of separating J 
from E in the plague of blood, frogs, hail and locusts. He would certainly have 
added that of flies, if he could have anticipated the hair-splitting analysis, which 
Dillmann struggles to carry through. And as these are the only ones, in whidi 
both these documents are supposed to enter, this is equivalent to a surrender of 
the whole case. The division which is attempted, rests not upon criteria of dic- 
tion such as are held to distinguish the documents elsewhere, but solely upon 
distinctions arbitrarily assumed and which are relentlessly forced through in the 
manner already sufliciently illustrated. 

3. Style, Material and Theology. 

Such particulars as are grouped under these heads, Hebraioa, YI., pp. 
37sqq., may now be considered, so far as they appear to call for remark and have 
not been answered already, 

“ P is systematic,” precisely as the entire scheme of plagues is systematic, as 
has been fully shown. 

When in P, Aaron is to “ stretch his hand over the waters of Egypt, ov^ 
their rivers, over their streams, over their pools, and over all their ponds,” and 
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particulars are given in other cases, this is called “ minute, exact,” Hbbkaica, 
yi., p. 30. But when J says, the frogs shall “come into thine house and into 
thy hed-chamher and upon thy hed and into thine ovens and into thy kneading 
troughs,” and like specifications are given regarding the flies, or the cattle that 
suffer from the murrain, this is called “ vivid,” p. 44. 

If P is “minute, exact” when stating the duration of “Israel’s stay in 
Egypt,” so JE, seven days plague of blood, 7:25; three days darkness, 10:22,23; 
time defined “tomorrow,” 8:6,19 (A. Y. 10, 23), 9:6, 6, 18 ; about midnight, 11:4; 
exact condition of the several crops, 9:31,32. 

Pis “stereotyped;” so JE flK (six times), 7:16,26; 8: 

16 (A. V., 8:1,20); 9:1,13; 10:3. Dnipn niH’ (six times), 3;8; (6:3); 

7:16; 9:1,13; 10:3. iinN fNO DK (three times), 7:27 (A. V., 8:2); 

9:2; 10:4; of. 4:23; 7:14; 8:17 

n‘in» ivnrn 8:4,21,25; 9:27,23; io:i 7 ; a ' j ') 8:28 (a. v., 32); 

9:7,35 ; 10:20,(27) ; (11:10 P). 

P is “ verbose and repetitious ;” so is JE, if the same standard and method of 
treatment be applied. 7:18b is repeated vs. 21,24; 7:29 (A. Y., 8:4) adds nothing 
to V. 28 ; 8:7(11) is unnecessary after vs, 5,6(9,10) ; v.,9b(13b) is unnecessary after 
9a(13a); v. 17(21) is needlessly amplified; v. 19a(23a) is needless after 18(22); 
the opening words are aU that are needed in v. 20(24) ; v. 22(26) might have been 
expressed more briefly ; v. 26(29) is needlessly amplified ; the opening clause is all 
that is needed in v. 27(31). We might go similarly through the rest of the chap- 
ters if it was worth while. 

The mode of inferring “ duplicates ” is peculiar. Unless there is fresh men- 
tion at every step of all that had gone before, it is assumed that the writer knew 
nothing of it. “ (1) 7:9 starts out as if there never had been any thought of showing 
wonders to Pharaoh ; yet 4:21, etc. (2) The ‘rod turning serpent’ appears here 
as something entirely original^ a representation which could hardly have been made 
by the writer of 4:3. (3) 7:19 has the air of perfectly new order about the plague 
of blood, not appearing as if it had just been mentioned in v. 17.” The words 
italicized above are entirely gratuitous, and not suggested by anythtag in the text 
itself. The writer surely could trust his readers to remember what he had said 
shortly before. It might as well be said of 7:20b that lifting up the rod and smit- 
ing the waters has the air of a perfectly new act never thought of before and it 
does not appear as if it had been announced, v. 17, 

The want of connection alleged (4) between v. 19, all the waters and v. 20 the 
river only is created by inserting “ only” which is not in the text and is annulled 
by “(5) 21b is a clumsy addition.” Yery clumsy in critical estimation because it 
overturns the false interpretation put upon the preceding, as though it limited the 
miracle to the river. 

“ (6) Yerse 23 is a repetition of 22b, such as is not found elsewhere after the 
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same or similar formula.’’ But it is found here and is a crux criticomm as has 
been shown before. 

“(7) 8:1-3 does not seem to imply 7:26-29,”* the same fallacy as in Kos. 
1-3 ; “ and it does not go with 8:4.” But though the magicians might aggravate 
the plague, they could not remove it. There was every reason, therefore, why the 
prayers of Moses and Aaron should be asked for. 

(8) Seven plagues “have warnings, while three come without any notice.” 
This grows out of the symmetrical plan, exhibited above. 

“Differences.” (1) In JE “Moses is to perform the wonders before Pharaoh 
without waiting for Pharaoh to ash for them^ 4:21 ; in P Aaron is to do them, at the 
request of Pharaoh, 7:9.” Eliminate the italicized words, which are not in the 
text, and remember that Aaron was appointed to be Moses’ helper, and where is 
the discrepancy? (2) pn and this is explained above. (8) and (4) P 

every collection of water, J and E the Nile ; explained above. (5) Magicians in 
but four of the ten plagues ; explained above. 

“ Inconsistencies.” (1) “ Some of the differences mentioned above amount 
to incongruities.” It has been shown that this is not the case. (2) “11:9 says 
^ that my wonders may be multiplied,’ ” while 11:1 says “ yet one more plague will 
I bring.” But that plague was multitudinous ; there was a death in every house- 
hold, And to add one more was to increase the number and thus make them more 
numerous. Apart from this, however, the whole apparent force of the objection 
lies in the tacit assumption that a sequence in the order of the record must 
necessarily indicate chronological succession. 11:9,10 do not in the order of time 
follow the foregoing, but are a summation of all that has preceded. This is obvi- 
ous in V. 10. It is equally true of v, 9. 

“ B’s free arrangement.” Several suggestions are made under this head of 
an improved order of the verses. This is purely a matter of taste and may be left 
to be settled between B and the critics. 

In P “ GrOd’s revelation is formal and stiffly sublime : (1) He orders Moses 
and Aaron to do a certain thing and ‘they did so.’ ” But the orders in JE, 9:22, 
23; 10:12,18,21,22 are precisely parallel to those in P, 7:19; 8:1,2,12,13 (A. V. 5, 
6,16,17). (2) “ His orders are usually the simple fiat ‘ let it become a serpent ’ ” 
etc., but precisely so JE, 9:22, “ let there be hail;” 10:21, “let there be darkness.” 
“ (3) He does according to his will, without warning Pharaoh of his plans.” Ex- 
actly so E, 10:21 sqq. 

“ (1) No miracle is shown, except when Pharaoh demands one, 7:9.” A sign 
is provided in advance for convincing Pharaoh, 7:9 P, precisely as for convincing 
Israel, 4:lsqq. J. “ (2) Each succeeding plague comes only because the preceding 

’•'The massoretlo ptmctuation of 7:37 does not annul the fact that the article n 

does not appear with when first mentioned in the announcement to Pharaoh, but it is 

made definite both hy H and HK in the direction to Aaron. 
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one did not touch Pharaoh’s heart.” Exactly so in JE. “ It is only after the last 
plague (of boils) that Yahweh hardens the king’s heart, and for that there is no 
punishment as in the prophetic story.” Even as the critics parcel the plagues^ 
was the death of the firstborn no punishment ? And was the overthrow in the 
Red Sea no punishment, 14:4,8 P ? “ (3) It would seem that God did this in 
order that the exodus might be due directly to his intervention and not to Pha- 
raoh’s subiection.” There is no difference here between P and JE. It was God’s 
mighty hand that led Israel out in one as in the other. P speaks of the plague of 
the first-bom, but says nothing of any hardening of Pharaoh’s heart in connection 
with it as invariably with the other plagues. The implication is that this broke 
his obstinacy for the time, until Israel was some distance on their way, when he 
recovered himself sufficiently to pursue them. 

“ God is remote from man : (1) he enters into no negotiations with Pharaoh. 
(2) On the other hand he does not torment or vex Pharaoh [whatever this may 
mean! as in the representation of J.” This is wholly due to the critical partition. 
That part of the record, which is assigned to J, is of course not left for P. 

‘‘ The importance of Aaron is emphasized : (1) Aaron is invariably associated 
with Moses;” so in JE, 8:4,8,21 (A. V., 8,12,25); 9:27; 10:3,8,16. “And in all 
the plagues but one (the last) Aaron does the work.” In the first series of plagues 
he acts by Moses’ direction ; in the remaining series Moses acts for himself. “ (2) 
Even in receiving the divine orders, Aaron is mentioned in the first two, 6:13 ; 
7:8, and in the last two, 9:8 ; 12:1.” Nevertheless in P as in JE, God commonly 
speaks to Moses, 6:2,10; 7:1,2, etc., etc. 

It seems unnecessary to pursue these details further, the bare statement of 
which suggests the answer. But it would be unpardonable not to notice the egre- 
gious misrepresentations on p. 48 ; I beg pardon, but I can call them by no milder 
name. “ Yahweh encourages stealing (at least plundering) goods of the Egyptians, 
which are to be gotten only by lying, ll:2sq.” The only seeming plausibility in 
this gross misstatement arises from the erroneous translation of a Hebrew word. 
The people were not bidden to “ borrow” nor did the Egyptians “lend,” 12:35,36, 
with any expectation or implication of the things being returned. They asked and 
the Egyptians bestowed. The Lord gave his people favor in the sight of the Egyp- 
tians, who were, moreover, in too great terror to refuse. They were urgent upon 
the Israelites to send them out of the land in haste and were only too glad to be rid 
of them at any price, since their detention by the king had been followed by such 
awful scourges. There was thus no deception in the case, and the transaction was 
legitimate from a triple point of view ; the right of divine gift, the Sovereign Pro- 
prietor and Lord of aU could justly dispose of the wealth of Egypt as he saw fit ; 
the right of conquest, Israel was victorious in the struggle with Egypt and was in 
a position to dictate their own terms ; the right of compensation for unrequited 
service which they had rendered and oppressive bondage which they had endured. 
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‘‘Moreover, the asking for a three days’ journey only, 8:23, was under the 
circumstances not an honest request,” If one, who had a rightful claim and the 
power to enforce it, should in the first instance ask for a mere fraction of what 
was due him, in order to try the temper of the party with whom he was dealing, 
what suspicion of dishonesty would there be in such a course ? It was with the 
view of setting the unreasonable obstinacy of Pharaoh in the most glaring light 
that so trifling a concession was asked. It was no stratagem for the sake of gain- 
ing an advantage. Jehovah had the power to set his people free and he meant to 
use it. He could just as easily have declared to Pharaoh his whole purpose at 
the beginning. But the despicable nature of the Egyptian tyrant, and the pitiless 
bondage to which Israel was subjected, would not have been so clearly exhibited. 

“ The necessity of indicating the Hebrew houses by blood upon the door-post 
is hardly compatible with the idea of an omniscient Deity.” It is difficult to 
repress one’s indignation at the irreverence of such suggestions. The blood on 
the door-posts was not to aid God’s omniscience, but to teach the need of atone- 
ment, to impress upon Israel that they too were exposed to death and must be 
delivered by the shedding of blood. It is the doctrine incessantly set forth in the 
whole sacrificial ritual, proclaiming the holiness and the pardoning mercy of God, 
but impairing none of his infinite perfections. 


4. Chapter 12, 

I must here be permitted to refer to the detailed discussion of the unity of 
this chapter in my Hebrew Feasts, Lectures 8 and 4, to which I have nothing 
material to add, and which there is not now space to repeat. 

1. LANGUAGE OE P,* 


Old Words. 

(1) I’jn (= in JE, as explained above), 
V., p. 151 (also in J). (3) HIpD p. 161, only 
three times in Hex, (8) (= person) VI., 

p. 117 (also in J), (i) ‘ifiT Sect. 5, Lang, of P 
(also in J). (5) |ni (= V., p. 153 (also in J 

and E). (6) Sect. 6, Lang, of P (legal 

phrase). (7) Sect. 5, Lang, of 

P Gegal phrase). (8) niH DVn V., P. 

174:(7;13). (9) ‘701 fO Sect. 6, Lang, of P (also 
In J and B). GO) ^]D0 HJpD Sect. 6, Lang, of 
p (legal phrase). (H) SiD Sect. 5, Lang, of P 
(also in J and B). (12) Hin^ . 

Nbw words. 

All of these (except No, 1) and several of the 
preceding axe legal phrases and not to be 
looked for in any but a ritual connection. 


(1) in but two passages in P, Ex. 0:9,10 

11; Lev. 18:18,19,^,33, and one in Ueuteronomy 
viz.: 28:37,35; all in Hex. (3) (with 

or without 'JO) legal phrase. (8) DD3 Ex. 12;4 
P, all in 0. T.; HODD Ex. 12:4; Ley. 27:38 P, 
ail In O. T. ; a cognate word DOD la found in a 
single passage, Num. 31:28,87,38,39,40,41 said by 
Hill, and Well, not to be by P, but a late addi- 
tion. (4) legal phrase; In Gen, 28:6 re- 

ferred to B In a J connection. (5) D’OlJ^n 
legal phrase. (6) oSlj; npH legal phrase. 
wop i<0pD legal phrase. (8) rUflB legal 
phrase. 

Words usbd in one passaos ondy. 

These, of course, afford no indication of a 
writer’s style. 

(a) D’ab (or D’anS) 7:11^; SSB,14. (b) rPS 

9:8,10. (c) 9:9,10. 


* The numbers are those of Hbbraioa, VI., pp. 36,87. 
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2. LANdlTAGIE OF J.* 


It will be observed that almost every word 
here classed as belonging to J occurs likewise 
in E, so that they are indistinguishable in dic- 
tion. 

OliD WORDS. 

a) Sect. 10, Lang, of B. (3) HirT’ (also In 
B). (3) Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also E, once 

P). (4) ntsp Sect. 13, Lang, of J (only four 
times in Hex.; twice J, twice cut out of anB 
and P context and ascribed to J). (5) 

Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (6) Sect. 2, Lang, of 
J(also B). (7) -13*7 hp Gen. 12:17; 48:18; Ex. 
8:8 J; Gen. 20:11 B; Num. 17:14; 26;18M8 P; 
Gen. 20:18; Num. 81:16 K; Lent. 22:34 hts; 23: 
6D; all in Hex. (8) D'C5^ V,. p. 164 (also in P 
and B). (9) Sect. 13, Lang, of E. (10) 

D:3tyn Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also E). (11) p^ 

Sect. 3, Lang, of J (also E). (13) tjD’’ Sect. 3, 
Lang, of J (also E). a3) V., p. 166 (Josh. 6 : 

16a E). (14) nipD Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also B*and 
P). (15) Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also E, once 
P). (16) Snn Sect. 10, Lang, of E (once P). (17) 
0*7(3 V., p. 166 (also B, onceP). (18) *7770 Sect. 
6, Lang, of J (also E). (19) (= forgive) 

Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also B). (30) Sect. 13, 
Lang, of E. (31) "jS *701^77 Sect. 7, Lang, of J 
(also E). (33) ^ J173 (= permit) Sect. 6, Lang, 
of B. (38) np Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (34) V. 
p. 154 (also E and P). (35) 7707701771 Sect. 11, 
Lang, of J (only three times in Hex.). (28) 
“7«'77 (=Nile) Sect. 13, Lang, of E. (37) 31;? 
Sect. 18, Lang, of J (also E), (38) *7*777 Gen. 48: 
30; Ex, 7:28 J; Dent. 32:36 poem inserted by J 


but not composed by him; all in Hex. (39) 
770nK V.. p. 163 (also P and B). (30) *7:j27 Ex. 
8:10 J; Gen. 41:35,49 out out of E connection 
and assigned to J ; all in Hex. (81) Gen. 
81:7 E; Ex. 8;S5b J (Well.) E (Dill.); aU in 
Hex. 

New Words. 

(1) Ex. 7:37; 12:33bte.37; Lev, 26:17; 
Num. 14:43 J; Ex. 21:33,35 E; Josh. 24:6 out 
out from B context and referred to J purely 
on account of this word; Ex. 82:35 B; all in 
Hex. except three times in Deuteronomy. 

(3) Ex. 7:28; 12:34 J; all in Hex. ex- 

cept twice in Deuteronomy. 

(3) nb£3 Bx. 8:18; 9:4; 11:7; 88:16 J; all in 
Hex. 

(4) "TD"' Bx. 9:18; Josh. 6:36 J; all in Hex. 

(5) p*7«7l HDD Ex. 10:6,13 J; Num. 22:5, 
11 E; all in Hex. 

(6) pn Bx. 11:7 J; Josh. 10:31 B; all 
in Hex. 

(7) ’’*777 Bx. 11:8 J; all in Hex. except 
once in Deuteronomy. 

Words rouND nowhere else in the Hbxa.- 

TBtlOH. 

These, of course, are destitute of all signifi- 
cance. 

(1) nnn Bx. 8:11. (3) 3 ^ 7 ;? Bx. 8:17M8,18, 
30his,36,37. (3) miS Bx. 8:19." (4) SSd Bx. 9: 
17. (5) n;? Hlph, Ex, 9:19. (6) t]D Bx. 12:33. 
(7) nos verb Bx. 12:33,27 J; 12:18 P. 


3. LANGUAGE OF E.+ 


Every one of these words, that occurs in the 
Hex. more than once, is to be found likewise 
In J. 

Old Words. 

(1) *7fe<'77 (= Nile) Lang, of J just preceding. 
(3) Lang, of J just preceding. (3) 

Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (4) Sect. 8, Lang, of J. 
(6) *7217 Sect. 6, Lang, of B (also J). (6) pi 
Lang, of J just preceding. (7) bin Lang, of 
J just preceding. (8) Sect. 11, Lang, of J. 
(9) Lang, of J just preceding. (10) t^p^ 
Sect. 10, Lang, of E (also J), (11) 15^1; Lang, of 
J just preceding. (13) DHp Sect. 10, Lang, of 


E (also J). (13) + personal pronoun Sect. 6, 

Lang, of B (also J and P). 

New Words. 

(1) nnpbnD m) Ex. 9:34; aUinHex. 

(3) Ex. 9:31hte,* all In Hex, 

(3) Ex. 9:31; all in Hex. 

(4) IDJ Ex. 9:33 J; nowhere else. 

(6) ub’BX Ex. 9:33; nowhere else. 77b£)fe< 
Ex. 10:33; all in Hex. except once in Deuter- 
onomy. 

(6) 1BA Bx. 10:11; 12:37 E; Num. 24:3,15; 
Josh. 7 ;14,17,18 J ; aU in Hex. except once in 
Deuteronomy. 


* The numbers are those of Hebraioa, YI., pp. 43,43. 
t The numbers are those of Hebraioa, YI., p. 47. 



THE BLESSING OP ISAAC, GEN. XXVII.-A STUDY IN 
PENTATEUOHAL ANALYSIS. 


By Benjamin W. Bacon, 

Oswegro, N. Y. 


Since the analysis of Wellhausen in Jalirhuchf. Deutsche Tkeologie, XXI., 1876, 
some of the more important elements in this problem, the separation of the two 
strands J and E of the prophetic narrative, may be considered determined. It is 
certain that both J and E related almost identically the same story of usurpation 
on Jacob’s part (cf. Gen. xxxii. 3sqq. in J, and xxxy, 1 in E) and that the two 
accounts are closely interwoven in chapter xxyii. J’s story certainly turned 
upon the deception of Isaac through the smell of Esau’s garments which Bebekah 
had put upon Jacob (cf. v. 15 with vs. 24r-27), and E’s upon a much more improb- 
able deception of the blind father by the sense of touch, the goat’s hair covering of 
neck and hands suggesting to Isaac the hairy arms and neck of Esau (cf. vs. 11- 
14, 16, with 21-23). A few other doublets (80a = 30b, 44 = 45a), some few allus- 
ions to already determined portions of J or E (cf v. 29b with xii. 3 ; ISTum. xxiv. 
9, and v. 36 with xxv. 29sqq), with a few linguistic marks vs. 7, 20, 27, 

, V. 28, E’s formula of address vs. 1, 18,— cf. xxn. 1, 7, 11 ; xxxi. 11, etc. 
— “ his eyes were dim so that he could not see cf . xlviii, 10 ; Dent, xxxiv. 7 

and contrast 1 Sam. iy. 15, 1 Kgs. xiv. 4, vs, 13 and 80, and others less im- 
portant) are all the prima fade clews afforded by this singularly difficult chapter. 

Eor the purpose, however, of an approximate analysis we may rely with a 
fair degree of confidence upon the recurrence of certain characteristic phrases 
such as every writer is prone to repeat. When a certain reiterated idea is ex- 
pressed by the same formula again and again in one series of sentences and in a 
second parallel series a somewhat different formula is employed, the prima facie 
evidence of unity of authorship in each series is tolerably strong, even when no 
shade of difference in the conception is discernible. Such recurrent phrases 
meet us in ch. xxvii. In vs. 19, 25, and 31 the collocation of the words, “veni- 
son, that I I soul may bless | | ” is quite striking. 

The same phrase meets us also in vs. 3,4, but broken in two by one of similar 
import but different form of expression : “ Make me savoury meat such as I love, 
and bring it to me, that I may eat and bless thee before my death.” This second, 
longer phrase reappears as regularly as the first. It is quoted somewhat more 
briefiy in V. 7, with the brief interruption “before Yahweh,” as what Bebekah 
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heard said before (v. 4). In v. 10 she again repeats it exactly, uninterrupted and 
complete. Part appears again in v. 14, and part in vs. IT and 81. 

Now, although the conception of both writers is doubtless as nearly as possi- 
ble identical, xxv. 28 (J), which specifies “venison’’ as the occasion of Isaac’s 
preference for Esau, suggests strongly that J is to be regarded as the user of the 
phrase “Bring me venison that my soul may bless thee,” and this hypothesis 
agrees with the other phenomena of the text. The converse holds true of the 
longer phrase and the E passages. I venture, therefore, to connect together the 
fragments in vs. 3, 4, and 7, as follows : “ Go out to the field and take me veni- 
son,” “that my soul may bless thee,” “ before Yahweh;” and to complete E in 
V. 4 by inserting, as vs. 7 and 10 require, “ and bless thee ” in place of, “ that my 
soul may bless thee.” 

Another recurrent phrase is the thrice repeated as a form of 

address, “ and now, my son, obey my voice,” fullest in v. 8 but occurring also in 
vs. (3?) 13 and 43. No exactly equivalent example is found except Ex. xvin. 19, 
an indisputable E passage, and hence a certain degree of probability is given for 
assigning these verses to E. Here again we find ourselves in harmony with all 
other clews. 

The first half of the chapter, vs. 1-27, may therefore be divided with some 
degree of confidence as follows, J = v. 1 to , v. 3 except ^ 

words in V, 4 + the words from v. 7, fib, 6, 

in V. 7, V. 15, 18, from JinK 19)20, 24-27. 

The remaining portions constitute E’s narrative. 

According to this analysis the two accounts will be read as follows : 


J. 

la. And it came to pass, when Isaac was old, that his eyes were dim so that 
he could not see. [And he called Esau and said,] 3. Take, I pray thee, thy 
weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, and go out to the field and take me venison, 4, 
that my soul may bless thee before Yahweh. 5. And Esau went to the field to 
hunt for venison and to bring it. 6. And Bebekah spake unto Jacob her son, 
saying, Behold I heard thy father speak unto Esau thy brother, saying, 7. Bring 
me venison. .... 15. And Kebekah took the goodly raiment of Esau her eldest 
son, which were with her in the house and put them upon Jacob her younger 
son, [and gave him the flesh of the kids which she had prepared and he came 
unto his father. And Isaac said] 18b. Who art thou my son ? 19. And Jacob 
said to his father, I am Esau, thy firstborn; I have done according as thou 
badest me : arise, I pray thee, sit and eat of my venison, that thy soul may bless 
me. 20. And Isaac said unto his son, How is it that thou hast found it so 
quickly, my son? And he said, Because Yahweh thy God sent me good speed. 
24. And he said, Ait thou my very son Esau ? And he said, I am. 26. And he 
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said, Bring it near to me and I will eat of my son’s venison, that my soul may 
bless thee. And he brought it near to him, and he did eat : and he brought him 
wine and he drank. 26. And his father Isaac said imto him, Come near now, 
and Mss me, my son. 27. And he came near and Mssed him: and he smelled 
the smell of his raiment, and blessed him, and said, See, the smell of my son is as 
the smell of a field which Yahweh hath blessed.” 

E. 

“ lb. And [Isaac] called Esau his elder son and said unto him, My son; and 
he said unto him, Here am I. 2. And he said, Behold now I am old, I know not 

the day of my death. 8. Kow therefore and make me savoury meat, such as I 

love, and bring it to me that I may eat [and bless thee] before I die. 6. And 
Kebekah heard when Isaac spake to Esau his son [and she said unto Jacob, Be- 
hold thy father hath commanded Esau saying], 7. Make me savoury meat that I 
may eat and bless thee before my death. 8. Now therefore, my son, obey my 
voice according to that which I command thee. 9. Go now to the flock, and 
fetch me from thence two good Mds of the goats : and I will make them savoury 
meat for thy father such as he loveth : and thou shalt bring it to thy father, that 
he may eat, so that he may bless thee before his death. 11. And Jacob said to 
Bebekah his mother, Behold, Esau my brother is a hairy man, and I am a smooth 
man. 12. My father peradventure will feel me, and I shall seem to him as a 
deceiver ; and I shall bring a curse upon me, and not a blessing. 13. And his 
mother said unto him, Upon me be thy curse, my son ; only obey my voice, and 
go and fetch them. 14, And he went and fetched, and brought them to his 
mother : and his mother made savoury meat such as his father loved. 16. And 
she put the skins of the Mds of the goats upon his hands, and upon the smooth of 
his neck : 17. and she gave the savoury meat and the bread which she had pre- 
pared into the hand of her son Jacob. 18. And he came to his father and said, 
My father : and he said, Here am I. . . . 21, And Isaac said unto Jacob, Come 
near, I pray thee, that I may feel thee, my son, whether thou be my very son Esau 
or not. 22. And Jacob drew near unto Isaac his father ; and he felt him, and 
said, The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau. 23. And 
he discerned him not, because his hands were hairy as his brother Esau’s hands : 
so he blessed him.” 

It is in the latter half of the diapter that we meet the real puzzle, and here 
the most trustworthy key is certainly the antistrophe, vs. 89 and 40. 

Here, where there is no trace of more than one hand (cf . vs. 27-28, 

if anywhere, we shall best be able to make out the metrical form, if such 
there was, in the poem of the blessing of Isaac which underlies and is quoted in 
the present narrative. So long however as it can still be considered a question 
whether Hebrew poetry possessed a metrical form, conjectures in this field must 
*6 
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of course be open to the freest criticism and can be offered only with the greatest 
diffidence. Still vs. 39, 40 stand in an unmistakable relation of contrast to vs. 28, 
29, and offer such an inviting appearance of regularity that one can scarcely resist 
the impression of strophe and antistrophe to which the sense so admirably lends 
itself. If so, the later verses must give the metrical norm, for the reason above 
stated. Without alteration of the text or violence to sense or parallelism the 
verses resolve themselves into an antistrophe consisting of two pairs of alternate 
pentameter and trimeter lines, the former divided by caesura after the third foot, 
and the strophe itself concluded by a line of four feet without caesura, or pen- 
tameter catalectic. Thus divided the verse reads as follows : 

n’H’ II pKrr mn 

D’Dtyrr bcoDi 

nnn n’n'i 

or, reproducing the meter and cadence in the translation, 

Far from the fatness of earth || henceforth be thy dwelling 

Far from the dews of the heavens. 

Subsistence thou’llt gain by thy sword, || subject still to thy brother ; 

But struggling at length to be free, 

Shalt ever shake off his yoke from thy shoulder. 

Applying this antistrophe to the lines of verses 27-29, the greater length of the 
latter confirms at once the judgment of analytical criticism that the two poetical 
stanzas are here combined in one. Unfortunately the meter in both portions ( J 
and E) appears to be identical and hence gives no assistance in the separation. 
We have, however, other clews. The first two lines are assured to J by 
and by the connection with 27a. The last two lines also can scarcely be denied to 
the author of Gen. xn, 3, and the first two lines of v. 29 remind one strongly of 
the blessing of Abram as it appears in J. 

On the other hand, d»n‘7xn establishes the derivation of the first two lines 
in V. 28 from E, and, as a necessary consequence, the first two lines of the anti- 
strophe which depend upon them for significance. But the antistrophe is not sep- 
arable, and involves with itself v. 37. This latter verse determines in its turn the 
source of the tlnrd line in v. 28 and the third and fourth lines of v. 29. The 
result is two strophes as follows : 
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J. 

nnD ii nn riK^i 
mn^ i:3n:3 

^11:1;^') II d’dn"? inna'’ 


“jinD 7:3"i:ioi “|n^N 

Possibly we should supply as the fourth line a phrase usually occurring in 
these blessings (cf. Gen. xii. 3) • Translating as 

before, we should have the following strophe : 

Is not the smell of my son j| like the smell of a field 
Which Yahweh hath watered with blessing ? 

Nations shall bow before thee H and peoples shall serve thee, 

[For in thee all tribes shall be blest]. 

Blessing thee shall be blessing, and cursing thee curse. 

In this case the order of the two portions of line three is inverted. But it 
may equally well be that D^DK*7 is in its proper position and the 

missing portion is the first part of line tliree. 

The strophe of E seems also to be slightly deficient. 

D’DiJ'rr II d♦n‘7^^rr 'p 
-••• pKn 

II pi 111 

I’dJi /I'm 
“]DK ’Jd “I*? 

The second and third lines appear incomplete. In the former the correspond- 
ing line of the antistrophe suggests rHiriD ^ missing word. In the latter 
case V. 37 supplies something like HDIKH translate ; 

Abundance of dew from the heavens |l thy God shall afford thee, 

And the fatness of earth [from beneath.] 

With plenty of com and wine || [thy land shall sustain thee.] 

A lord thou shalt be to thy brethren. 

To thee shall bow down all the sons of thy mother. 

The prose portion of the narrative, vs. 30-38, 41-45, according to the dews 
already employed offer the following analysis, J = 30a, etc., 31b-33, 36a, 41a, 45. 
E = 30b, 31a, 34sq., 36b-40, 41b-44. Y. 46 is, of course, a part of the Bristly 
element though probably due to B. No certainty can attach to the details of the 
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above analysis, yet there can be no doubt of the niai?i points, and it is satisfactory 
to be able to complete the parallel columns of J and E in even an approximate way. 

If anything of our attempted analysis of the poetic portions survives the 
criticism of more experienced judges, it will be not only a matter of interest to 
bring to view so noble an example of strophe and antistrophe, employing such a 
variety of meter, but the recognition of two poetical fragments so closely allied 
and apparently identical in meter, underlying respectively J and E, will prove of 
importance to the problem of the origin and mutual relation of these two elements 
of the Prophetic ETarrative. Other examples of a combination of nearly identi- 
cal poetic fragments in JE are not wanting, as e. g., in the Song of Balaam. 
Of. Hum. XXIII. 21b-24 with Hum. xxiy. 7b-9 ; the Song of Miriam, Ex. xv. 1 
and 21. But these have been disputed, the resemblance of the passages being 
considered due to an interpolation, or accounted for otherwise than as part of the 
general parallelism of J and E. The possibility suggests itself that Gen. xnix. 
22-‘26 is another instance of a fragment derived from E’s poetical source corre- 
sponding to a similar source employed by J and followed by JE in the rest of the 
Blessing of Jacob. (Of. v. 26 with V. 18, and the failure in v. 22 

alone to begin the strophe with the name of the tribe ; notice- also the strongly 
marked peculiarities of this part of the poem, and contrast the assigning of the 
hegemony of the tribes to Joseph with the similar tribute to Judah in vs. 2-10; 
finally compare the unity of the remaining portions, their apparent relation to the 
Song of Deborah and adaptation to the period not long after, with the seeming 
allusion to the Syrian wars in v. 23. There are, however, strong objections). 

A recognition of this, as the true explanation of the resemblances in the 
poetic portions of J and E, makes the idea that these writers themselves compared 
the poetic portions of their narrative still more improbable if not totally out of 
the question. The dependent writer would certainly have made his work in these 
portions either far more similar or far less so. 

Again all this carries back the divergences of J and E one step further than 
has heretofore been commonly assumed. They did not draw from a common (i. 
e. identical) fund of tradition and mmstrelsy. Two versions of the folk-songs 
existed, perhaps even written versions, possibly the same often cited “Book of 
Jashar ” (E) and “Book of the wars of Yahweh ” (J), and to these differing col- 
lections, for which Kenan has furnished us the analogy in his oft adduced Khitab 
el Aghani, might perhaps be referred many of the idiosyncrasies of our present 
J and E documents. Gen. xn. 2sq. looks like a prose rendering of some poetic 
blessing like that which ends with in Gen. 

xxyn. 29 and with the same words reversed in order, Hum. xxiy. 9. Such phe- 
nomena tend to confirm the theory that the Genesis narratiyes stand in the same 
gelation to their poetic originals as Judg, ly. to Judg. y. 



THE SIGH OF THE BEEATH AT THE END OF WOEDS IH 
THE HEW-BABYLOHIAN AND AOEEMEHIAH 
IHSOEIPTIOHS. 

By Btchakd Kbabjtzschmar, Ph, D., 

Leipzig, Germany. 


During my investigation of the vowels at the end of the Ass3n:ian verb, my 
attention was also directed to a subject, about which, so far as I know, nothing 
definite has been written, viz : the sign for ’Al^ph which is found so often at the 
end of words. Delitzsch, Dg., p. 65, says : ‘‘ hTumerous examples of a breath at 
the end of words are found in the Achsemenian inscriptions, but the origin and 
purpose of this orthography is as yet obscure.” The breath is not found exclus- 
ively in the Achsemenian inscriptions, although it is of very frequent occurrence, 
but also in the IvTew-Babylonian texts from the time of Kebuchadnezzar II. on. 
It appears, however, in this period, so far as I know now, to be limited to the 
contract-literature and to be avoided in the more archaic royal inscriptions. I 
will present now a number of examples in which all the different cases of this 
breath, of which I know, are considered. 

The breath is found : 

1) After a final a: ib-§a-’ they were (sc. mat^ti), WS,, 25, D. 16*, a-ga-’ 

this D. 2, 18; i-pu-§a-^ (sc. H. 14; ar-^a-a-ta-’ monthly^ !Nab. 

Strassm. 282, 6 ; Ar-ia-ra-am-na-’ Beh. 2; Ba-ga-’ Beh. 69; Pa-ra-da-’ 
Beh. 69, 93 ; XJ-ri-mi"i§“da-^ Beh. 7, 9, 10, etc. ; du-ka-’ Beh. 79; ru- 
gum-ma-’ Peiser, JKA/Si. YIII. 15; Hi-§i-’-ar-si-^ Xerooes, 0.8,8; Ob. 6,8, 
14, etc. 

2) After finale,: mu-te-’-e-me-’ (plur.) rulers, E. 4. 

8) After finaH: A-Jia~ma-ni§-§i- ’ t?ie Ac/wBmenian, HR. 4, hTB. 6 ; A-ni- 
ri-’Beh. 81; Sa-mi-e-it-ri-’ ISTeb. Strassm. 7, 8, etc. 

4) After final u: Mar-gu-’ Beh. 68; Ma-ru-’ Beh. 46; U-iz-pa-ru-’ 
Beh. 110; in verbal forms— all of which are 3d per. plur.: ip-pu-Su-’ Beh. 8; 
ip-pu-u§-§u-' HR. 11; ku-ul-lu-’ Beh. 84; it-te-ig-ru-’ Beh. 16,80; 
bal-tu-’ (Permansive) H. 3 ; i-nam-di-nu-’ Peiser, JKASt. YI. 20 ; id-dan- 
nu-’ ib» IX. 43; the same Heb. Strassm. 26, 6 and Hab. Strassm. 868, 9, etc.; 
§ak-nu-’ Hab. Strassm. 310, 4, etc. 

5) After a final consonant: A-ba-ma-ni-ii-’ Actomenlcm, Beh. 1; 
i-na-§ar-’ (8d per. plur, masc.) KA8t, XIX. 22; u-tir-ir’ {8d per. plur 
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mase.) ih, IX. 42, etc. ; Pi-ir- ’ ih, IV. 8, VI. 13, etc. ; as phonetic complement, 
Nah. Strassm. 243, 13; 270, 8; 340, 6, etc. 

Prom these examples one can see at once that this final breath cannot, as is 
usnally the case, be the sign for ’Aleph, except in the proper name Pir\ stem 
N“l!3 —because the etymologies of these forms will not allow it. If we compare 
the forms in which the breath stands after a final vowel, we see : 1) that the 
breath can stand after all the vowels (a, e, u) and 2) that it stands only after 
long vowels, and exclusively after those in which the length of the vowel is not 
particularly indicated by the addition of the simple vowel, and which also, so far 
as the outward form is concerned could be read short as well as long. It is not 
necessary to bring forward any proof for the length of the final vowels in 3d plur. 
masc. and fern, (u and a). In the other forms, the parallel passages prove this, 
e. g., with a - g a - ’ usually a- g a - a in the Achmmenian texts ; with A-^a-ma- 
nis-§i-’, A'l^a-ma-an-ni-ii-si-i P.20; with mu-te-’-e-me-’, mu-ta- 
’-i-me-e P. 11; with ru-gum-ma-’ , ru-gu-um-ma-a KASt IV. 6, etc. 
In the case of the Persian proper names these comparative parallel writings can- 
not be brought forward, because they are very seldom found. Again, because 
some of these in the Persian end in a short vowel, one cannot conclude that in 
the Assyrian also they were pronounced with a short final vowel. All the other 
examples go to prove that the breath is found at the end of a word only after long 
vowels. Is this coincidence only a chance one ? This cannot be accepted, but, 
on the other hand, the breath serves to mark the length of the vowel in question 
in forms ending in a vowel. If this is the case, only two possibilities can be 
thought of : either 1) this breath is a general sign of length, that is only an ortho- 
graphical sign or, 2) corresponding to the otherwise usu£tl method of lengthen- 
ing vowels, which is exclusively expressed by the addition of the corresponding 
vowel to the syllabic sign ending in a vowel, it must then be able to express all 
the vowel sounds, and must have the values a, e, % and u, because it is found 
after all the vowels. 

The examples with consonants at the end show that the first of these two 
possibilities cannot be accepted. Porms like ina§ar' (3d plur. masc.), utir’ 
(3d plur.) i n am din ’ (3d plur.) etc., must of necessity end in a vowel — in these 
cases u. Compare also A^amaniS’ the Achoemenian^ which according to XE. 4, 
P. 20 must end in i; Pir^ which in all probability is to be read Piri, my off- 
sjonng ; while kas p a - ’ must be read k a s p ^ . Prom these examples, it can be 
seen that the breath has lost its original consonantal value, and that it has now 
only the value of a vowel. It stands, however, not for one vowel, but it can repre- 
sent all the vowels. On the other hand, there are numerous examples to show 
that the breath is still used in places where it corresponds to its original value. 

Another question naturally arises, viz.: how was it possible for the breath, 
after it had lost its consonantal force to go over to the meaning given above. If 
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we look to the cognate languages, we find something similar in the Hebrew. 
The has lost its consonantal force in part and is found, after a long vowel at 
the end of a word, as a sign of length; cf. e. g., they went for i 

Josh. XIX. 24; for , etc. The breath in Assyrian is never found as^a 
simple sign of length. The reason why is retained as a mere orthographical 
sign after it has lost its consonantal force, while in the Assyrian the spirans has 
taken on the value of a vowel is in my opinion 'to be found in the difference be- 
tween the Hebrew and the Assyrian writing. The Hebrew writing is alphabetic ; 
when the single letter lost its consonantal force, there was nothing else to do 
except to retain it as an orthographical sign. The Assyrian, on the other hand, 
is a syllabic language, i. e., every sign has not only a consonantal value but also 
that of a vowel which is inseparably connected with it. If the consonantal value 
of a sign were lost, the vocalic value connected with it must nevertheless be 
retained. The sign (hTo. 7, Be.) had the values : ’a, % ’u, a\ i\ u\ and could be 
pronounced with all the original vowels— e is only secondary. When it lost its 
force, there were left the vowels with which it was originally spoken, viz. : a, i, 
u (and e) as we have shown above. It would have been only one step further for 
it to throw off this value and to become simply a sign of length. As the dates of 
the inscriptions, in which the above mentioned use of the breath is common, 
show, this decay is first seen in a very late period in the development of the 
language. 





SELLINGS TERBAL-NOMmiiE DOPPELNATUR DER HEBRAISCHEN PARTI- 
CIPIEN UND INFINITIVE.* 


In this essay, Dr. Sellin has given us a careful inductive treatment of the 
participle and infinitive, but in connection with these forms he has handled as 
well, other subjects relating to the syntax and history of the verb. This has been 
necessitated by the theory on which he has worked. The general plan of this 
book may be stated as follows : After discussing certain preliminary questions, 
he proceeds to consider the relation of the Part, to the verb and noun, on the 
ground of its formation ; of its use in the sentence ; and of its construction with 
a following noun. The same order is followed when treating the Infinitive. 

In the preliminary inquiries the author vigorously attacks the commonly 
accepted distinctions between verbs and nouns. Neither action nor time, he 
says, can be received as giving us the proper differentiation. Grammarians have 
too often attempted to foist Indo-Germanic analogies upon Semitic grammar. 
The simple distinction is this, the noun gives us merely a person or thing, the 
verb unites person or thing with some statement about it. The noun can and 
does express action, the nominal sentence could not exist in such variety were 
this not true. From such considerations is found an argument for the priority of 
the noun to the verb, a priority which it would be absurd to claim, were there 
no nouns of action, state or suffering, but given these we have till the constitu- 
ents needful for intelligent vigorous speech. 

The priority of the noun to the verb is then his fundamental thesis, which he 
proceeds further to illustrate and defend, and which is closely linked with his 
views regarding the Part. The original participial form he considers to have 
been qatal, and in his treatment of the relation of Part, to verb and noun on 
the ground of formation, many striking facts at once present themselves. The 
fact that the Part, and the 3d masc. sing. Perf . of the Stative verb are identical 
is noteworthy; so also is it, that the Part. Q^l, and the Q^l Perf. go back to 
the same ground form. The Parts, have for their final vowel an original 
short And this is true of many strong feminine forms. Add to this that the 
IWph'al Part, and Perf. are the same, that occasional forms of Parts, of derived 
stems occur without preformative JO (e. g., Ex. m. 2), and the presumption 
is strong, not only that the prevalent forms are a later growth, but that 
the Perf. 3d masc. sing, is but a noun adapted to new situations and uses. This 
position receives a new application when the author takes up the passive 
Part., which, he regards, not as a remnant of a lost passive stem, but as an unde- 
veloped form, a form from which a passive system might have been evolved, but 

* Bib VBBBAli-NOMINAIiB DOPPBIiNArtTB DBR HBBRAISOHBN pABTlOlMBWr UND INFINI- 
TIVE, UND IHRB DABAUF BBRUHBNDB VBRSOHIBDBNB OONSTRUKOPION, Prelfl- UUd PrOmO- 

tloiiBolirift, Leipzig, 1889, p. 85. 
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one whicli tlie Hebrew never thus utilized. This view would have consequence 
not only for Hebrew etymology, but also for some doubtful questions connected 
with Biblical Aramaic. 

The tense system and the force of the tense forms are appealed to as another 
proof of the priority of the Part, The more common explanations of the tense 
are discarded. The Imperf., it is claimed, does not denote action as Incomplete, 
but the incipience, incidence (Eintritt) of action, while the Perf, represents action 
as completed, or rather the conclusion of action. Taking this view, the Part, is 
seen to stand midway between the tenses ; conclusion, continuance and incipience 
of action, being the ideas expressed by the three forms. The author, moreover, 
argues that if these three forms had been contemporaneous in development, the 
Part, would have received a like development with the Perf. and Imperf., but the 
fact that it has not, indicates that it is the primitive form, from which the others 
have sprung by the addition of preformatives or afformatives. Another example 
along the same line is the Assyrian Permansive, a form which expresses, not 
completion like the Hebrew Perf., to which it is by formation allied, but contin- 
uance. Here we have the noun of action arrested in its progress toward tense 
development, provided with inflectional endings it is true, but unable to give up 
its true signiflcance as a noun of enduring action. 

We have further light from the Assyrian in the forms yakatal yaktal, 
which seem to spring directly from the noun of action, the second form having 
suffered syncope of the vowel. 

It is a striking fact that the Part, in Syriac began to take on a complete ver- 
bal inflection, and thus a process is actually observed in the more recent history 
of the language, which has been hypothetically assumed for the early period. 
There are numerous examples in all languages of the conservative character of 
linguistic laws, and these show that a speech is not likely to leave its beaten 
paths nor to manufacture new forms by hitherto untried processes. 

nothing especially new is presented in the treatment of the syntax of Part. 
Its close relationship to the verb is noted here, and the final conclusion is reached 
that the Part, is a genuine and preverbal noun, the ancestral source of the verb, 
but yet a noim, which has in the development of the language taken on more or 
less of a verbal character. 

The discussion of the Infin. is briefer and less interesting than that of the 
Part., many points having already been settled. 

The Infins. are treated as secondary formations both in form and meaning. 
The same qatal, qatil and qatul forms which developed into the Perf. 
q a t a 1 and Imperf. y a q a t a 1 , became by syncope and vocalic assimilation q a 1 1 , 
qitl, qutl, and thence arose the Infln. Const, of Q^. The similarity between 
the Perf. and Infin. Const, of the derived stems is obvious; hence these Indus, are 
assumed to have been the original participial nouns of their respective stems, and 
to have taken on an abstract meaning when displaced by the forms with . 

The strict nominal character of the Infin. is further attested by the numerous 
feminine forms in use. 

Many examples show that the verbal construction after the Infin. is the rul- 
ing one. 

The positions of this essay seem to be well taken, and the arguments for the 
priority of the noun are forcible if not convincing. 

There is stiH much to be said on the proper conception of the tense, parideu-* 
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larly of the Imperf., and the analogies and differences between the Assyrian 
forms and the Hebrew need still further elucidation. 

The author’s position as to the Passive Part.— its existence as an undeveloped 
form, is confessedly open to question, but it is certainly a striking fact that not a 
single assured trace of a Passive Qal stem, aside from the Passive Part, is to be 
found in Hebrew. 

I am not ready to accept the view that the form of the Imperf. is sim- 
ply a differentiation of a more original form, nor is the author’s account 

of the origin of Segholates from the qatal, qatil and qatul forms altogether 
satisfactory. Despite their abstract meaning these forms seem to stand nearer 
the simple root, and appear more likely to be the first products of speech than are 
the longer, bivocalic nouns. 

But on the whole this essay is a very satisfactory treatment of a neglected 
department of Hebrew grammar, its method and spirit commend it to the reader, 
and we welcome all such attempts to shed a clearer light upon special questions 
of Semitic philology. 

A. S. Cabbibb. 


THE DIVINE NAME ADONAJ AND ITS HISTORY.* 


A critical student of Hebrew philology seldom feels more satisfaction than 
will be experienced in reading this little book by Dr. Dalman. It is a rigidly 
scientific and thoroughly exhaustive examination of the word Adonaj, and espe- 
cially of the obscure history of its substitution for the ancient and peculiarly 
sacred name of To this task the author applies a surprising wealth of 

learning, and an untiring patience in the discovery and investigation of facts. 
The results also, as may be inferred, are considerably at variance with the hith- 
erto commonly accepted results of a mere superficial study. A statement of the 
topics considered in the nine chapters will prepare us for a closer survey of the 
contents: 1. Baal, Adon, Adonaj. 2. Adonaj and Adoni. 3. The suffix of 
Adonaj. 4. A Survey of the Uses of Adonaj. 5. The Pact of the Substitution of 
Adonaj for Jahve. 6. Jewish Testimonies to the Uses of the Divine Hame. 7. 
History and Significance of the Transition from Jahve to Adonaj. 8. The Names 
Lord and Christ. 9. Appendix. : The Masora on Adonaj. 

From a careful examination of the material at hand, little can be gleaned as 
to the actual history of • There certainly does not appear to be any pro- 
gress from a conscious use of the suffix to a meaningless use of the same. Some 
striking facts are, however, pointed out in connection with its use. “ We find it 
pretty evenly distributed in the historical books, but it occurs only seldom in 
Ezra-Nehemiah, and not at all in the priestly sources of the Hexateuch, nor in 
Chronicles and Esther. If we assume Ps. xc. and following to be of later origin, 
we perceive the same decrease. Pss. i.-xc. have forty-six times, Pss. xc.- 
CL. only nine times. In the prophets the use of is clearly dependent on 

T 

individual peculiarity. 1 Isaiah and Amos have it often, their contemporary 
Hosea not at all, and Micah only twice. In the Chaldean period it is found fre- 


* Studibn zub Biblisohbn Thbologib: dbr Cottbsname adonaj tjnd Seine Gbsohiohtb. 
Yon Uustaf H. Dalman, Ph. D. Berli/n: 1890. Pp. 91. 
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quently in Jeremiah, Ezekiel has it in extraordinary richness, 2 Isaiah less often 
and Ilabakkuk and Zephaniah not at ail. After the exile neither 1 Zechariah 
nor Haggai employ it, and Malachi only twice in passages probably emended. It 
is a remarkable fact that the very prophets who tell of a personal commission, a 
call of God to them, i. e., 1 Isaiah (vn. 9), Amos (ni. 16), Jeremiah (i. 10), Eze- 
kiel (ii. 3), 2 Isaiah (xlviii. 16 ; l. 4), by preference nse , for which no 
other reason can he assigned than that the relation in which they stood to Yahweh 
was especially personal. At that time the suffix of ^ was certainly not mean- 
ingless,” 

It is certain, however, that in the time of Christ the force of the suffix had 
been effectively worn away, for was employed in common oral usage as a 
substitute for This substitution, which had taken place so thoroughly 

that no remembrance remained of an earlier use of i probably been 
completed when the Greek translation of the Pentateuch was made. As to the 
nature of tlie transformations which took place in the time between Ezra- 
ISfehemiah and the Maccabees, the Jews in Christ’s time were wholly in the dark. 
Everything dating from that period they were disposed to regard as antique. 

ISTo express biblical reason for this long-established popular disuse of the 
name found. A careful sifting of Jewish testimonies reveals, however, 

that this dread of uttering the divine name was common to the Alexandrian and 
Palestinian Judaism, and that it attached itself especially to Ex. xx. 7. If this 
commandment not to “take the name of the Lord thy God in vain” be under- 
stood of a mere utterance of the divine name, then there was abundant reason to 
dread the threatened penalty as well as the curses pronounced in Dent, xxviii. 
59 sq. This Dt£^ was peculiar to Israel’s God. It was the self-designation 

which separated him from all other beings, and which in an extraordinary man- 
ner he made representative of himself. The temple, above every other considera- 
tion, was the place to which he had attached his name. He leads the Psalmist 
into paths of righteousness “for his name’s sake ” (Ps. xxm. 3). His people 
tread their enemies under foot through his name ” (Fs. xliv, 6). We find even 
an independent punitive activity attached to it (Isa. xxx. 27). The name 
was therefore pre-eminently holy. But “within the limits of the Priest-Code 
holiness means nothing else than separation. The fundamental idea in all the 
regulations of this Code is that just as nothing “ common”’ i. e., belonging to the 
ordinary, secular life should come into holy use, so nothing holy should come into 
secular use. As rigidly as Israel by reason of its separation from the nations was 
to hold itself apart from them, so rigidly within Israel everything belonging to 
Yahweh was to be divided off from that which was not God’s especial possession.” 
Yahweh ’s name would, of course, be one of the first to fall within this category 
of things excluded from common use. “ The time of the Mishnaic command to 
‘ make a hedge about the Law ’ was about contemporary with the period when it 
was sought to protect the name profanation by a prohibition of its 

use. The non-utterance of mrr’ , which it was thought would make a desecra- 
tion of this divine name impossible, was a hedge of rabbinical solicitude for the ful- 
filment of the command in Ex. xx. 7.” 

Two substitutes for this holy name offered themselves, both of which had 
con’esponding terms in Aramaic and Greek, viz., 

latter could be employed since it was the name which bound him who used it to 
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the service of Yahweh. Anyone of the heathen could say i only one 

who recognized the supremacy of Yahweh would call him . At the same 

T 

time the suffix lost its force, since the emphasis lay, not on a personal relation to 
God, hut on his Lordship. 

An examination of the later portion of Hebrew literature with respect to this 
suppression of the divine name exhibits some very remarkable results, and seems 
to warrant the inference that the movement began about the third century B. G., 
and became a complete fact a century later. 

The fact itself was of deep significance as a preparation for Christianity, for 
with the introduction of the name Israel’s God began his triumphant 

T 

march among the nations as the Lord of the world. It comes to us in the corre- 
sponding Greek form Kvpcoc, the full significance of which passed over to him 
who at the close of the Old Covenant made God comprehensible to humanity, and 
in whom the fullness of the Godhead took living form. “ The divine name Adonaj 
contains therefore germinally the final goal of all history, the union of a collected 
humanity under one head— Christ.” 

Such are the main results of this painstaking investigation of all the available 
facts bearing on the meaning and use of this divine name. Passing all minor 
criticisms, we are confident that in the main the author has successfully refuted 
the prevailmg notion that the Jewish dread of pronouncing the name rests 

upon a mere mistranslation in the LXX. of Lev. xxiv. 16 . The cause lies far 
deeper than this. It is traceable to that extraordinary degeneracy of the Mosaic 
religion into rabbinical Judaism which annihilated the free and lofty spirit of the 
Law beneath a grinding bondage of the latter. 

Philip A. IsTobdbll. 


SEMITIC RELIGION.* 


The new book of Prof. W. Robertson Smith is one of the series of Burnett 
lectures. Three series are contemplated on the same subject, to- wit ; The Primi- 
tive Religions of the Semitic Peoples viewed in relation to other ancient religions 
and to the spiritual religion of the Old Testament and of Christianity. The inquiry 
is a proper one. Por the revelation of the Old Testament was built upon some 
sort of foundation already in existence, and it is quite certain that the first stones 
of this foundation were already laid when the Semites [why not Shemites ?] existed 
as one people. That this primitive religion existed longest among the Arabs is 
altogether likely. To a certain extent the present book covers the same ground 
with Wellhausen’s Beste AraUschen Heidenthums^ to which indeed the author 
ihakes frequent reference. It covers broader ground than that book, however, 
and the criticism likely to be made is that the ground covered is too broad. In 
some portions the preliminary work is not yet done. The Assyrian and Babylon- 
ian religion is indeed excluded as having lost the primitive Semitic features. 

The plan of the work is as follows : After an introductory chapter defining 
the subject and the method of inquiry the author takes up “ The Hature of the 


♦ Lbotubbs on the Ebligion OE the Semites. Pirst Series, the Pundamental Institu- 
tions. By W. Koherfcson Smith, M, A., LiL, D., Fellow of Christ’s College and Professor of Arahic 
In the University of Cambridge. Bdinhnrgh: Adam and CfuM'Ua Blacky 18S9 (xii and. 488 pages). 
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Religious Community and the Relation of the Gods to their Worshippers’’; he 
then considers the relation of the gods to natural things, holy places and objects 
including sanctuaries. With the sixth lecture we enter upon the consideration of 
scLcriftce and this fills the remainder of the book— something over half the body of 
the book. An appendix gives some additional notes on points that could not be 
fully brpught out in the lectures, and there is an index of Scripture passages as 
well as a general index. 

The author’s theory may be said to be that totemism is the earliest form of 
Semitic religion. The origin of sacrifice must be sought here. Hot as though it 
were impossible for a rude nation to feast its god on animal food. This is recog- 
nized as a probable origin for the lower order of sacrifices as well as for the vege- 
table offerings found in the Hebrew liturgy. But the mere bringing of a present 
or providing the god with food will not account for the more solemn (as the author 
calls them piacular) sacrifices, which in the Law really overshadow the others. 
These must be explained in another way. In totemism now we find the idea of 
the kinship of the god [an animal] with his worshippers. Equally we find the 
individual animals represented as akin to both god and worshippers. A pastoral 
tribe is likely to worship the ox and to hold every individual ox or cow to be an 
embodiment of the divinity. The animal life is therefore on a par with the life of 
the clan or even more sacred. The life of a clansman can be lawfully taken only 
by the act of the whole clan. The life of the sacred bull can be taken only under 
the same restrictions. But on certain, great festivals it may be taken in order to 
show the communion of the god and Ms people. In a lower stage of thought the 
conception is that the blood of the kin (its life) must be renewed by partaking of 
the common blood flowing in the veins of a kinsman— animal or human. Piacular 
sacrifices are sacramental sacrifices. The idea of the sacredness of certain things, 
however, culminates in the prohibition to touch them, as in the taboo of the South 
Sea islanders. This also was developed among the Semites until the piacular 
sacrifices were regarded as too sacred to be eaten even by the priests or by those 
engaged in the most solemn act of worsMp. Hence as in the ritual of the Bay of 
Atonement, they must be sent away or burned without the camp. 

The argument is illustrated and enforced with an immense array of examples 
drawn from all parts of the Semitic field. Yet the impression made upon the 
present reviewer is— not proven.” Two facts are apparently ignored wMch 
might throw light upon the discussion. One is the uncleanness [sacredness] of 
the dead in the Hebrew religion, emphasized by Stade in his History as the basis 
of that religion. The other is the sacredness of fire as possibly connected with 
the burning of offeriugs, and as certainly exemplified in the worship of the hearth 
in primitive society. 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to judge the main argument until the promised second 
and third parts of the work appear. Even if it shall then be received with reserve, 
there can he no question that the work is full of instruction both for the general 
reader and for the Old Testament student. The old Arabic religion is presented 
to us more fully here than in any other single work even in German. Almost 
every page furnishes us with something of value. Especially stalking is the evi- 
dence that we have got beyond Renan’s “ Semitic monotheism ” as well as the 
'‘^natural capacity of the Hebrews for religion” once so widely asserted. Pro- 
fessor Smith distinguishes very clearly between the natural religion of the Semites 
and the religion proclaimed by the prophets. In heathen religion there is no 
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explanation of the god’s change of mind,” and the same is true of the natural 
religion of the Hebrews. ‘‘ The mass of the Hebrews before the exile received 
with blank incredulity the prophetic teaching that Yahweh was ready to enforce 
his law of righteousness even by the destruction of the sinful commonwealth of 
Israel. To the prophets Yahweh’s long-sufOering meant the patience with which 
he offers repeated calls to repentance, and defers punishment while them is hope 
of amendment; but to the heathen and to the heathenly-miuded in Israel the 
long-suffering of the gods meant a disposition to overlook the offences of their 
worshippers ” (p. 62). The progress of heathenism is shown in another place to 
have widened the gulf between the deity and man without compensating benefit, 
hut the Hebrew ideal of a divine kingship that must one day draw all men to do 
it homage offered better things than these not in virtue of any feature that it pos- 
sessed in common with the Semitic religions as a whole, but solely in virtue of its 
unique conception of Yahweh as a God whose love for his people was conditioned 
by a law of absolute righteousness” (p. 81, the italics are mine). As an example 
of the energy with which the author rejects certain current assertions note : “ It 
is often said that the original Semitic conception of the godhead was abstract and 
transcendental ; that while Aryan religion with its poetic mythology drew the 
gods down into the sphere of nature and of human life, Semitic religion always 
showed an opposite tendency, that it sought to remove the gods as far as possible 
from man, and even contained within itself from the first the seeds of an abstra,ct 
deism — All this is mere unfounded assumption.” As to the oft-quoted primus 
in orhe deos fecit timor he says : But however true it is that savage man feels 
himself to he environed by innumerable dangers which lie does not understand, 
and so personifies as invisible or mysterious enemies of more than human power, 
it is not true that the attempt to appease these powers is the foundation of religion. 
Prom the earliest times religion as distinct from magic or sorcery addresses itself 
to kindred and friendly beings, who may indeed be angry with their people for a 
time, but are always placable except to the enemies of their worshippers or to 
renegade members of the community ” (p. 55). 

The interest of the book may be illustrated by these quotations which might 
be multiplied indefinitely. It is of course easy to put interrogation marks at 
many points. The author himself makes reservations and does not expect that 
his deductions will he received without question. But the hook marks a distinct 
advance in the science of religions. 

IlBNBY PbESEBVED SmTH, 

Lane Seminary. 
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THE COLLOQUY OF MOSES ON MOUNT SINAI. 

By Isaac H. Hall, 

Metropolitan Museum, New York City, 


This colloquy is one of the compositions contained in a manuscript received 
by me in June, 1889, from Urmi, from which “The Story of Arsenius King of 
Egypt has already appeared in Hebraioa. The colloquy occupies the first 
fifteen pages of the manuscript, and, like the other portions, is pretty fairly writ- 
ten, with abundant points. The scribe has made a number of obvious clerical 
slips, and a great many mistakes in the pointing. The voyage dampened Ihe 
mucilaginous ink in spots, causing the pages to stick together, and tear when 
separated, adding more pains in decipherment than one likes to spend over a 
modem copy ; but not more than one word was thus rendered doubtful. The 
scribe’s abbreviations I have generidly spelled out, denoting the letters thus 
added by inclosing them in brackets. The pointing I have not thought worth 
while to retain, except in spots where, for one reason or another, it seemed desira- 
ble. The punctuation in our sense, however, I have retained, chiefly to show how 
necessary it is for the translator to disregard it. When punctuation (like our 
colon) follows letters supplied in brackets, it is a note of abbreviaticm merely, 
and I nodght perhaps better have omitted it. 

Except the textual notes added to the text and translation, there seems no 
need of comment. Much might be added, however, to show that, whatever be 
the origin and transmission of the story, it has much in common with the 1^‘es- 
torian church services ; some of it (for instance) coinciding verbally with passages 
in the order for the first Saturday of the Great East, or liOnt. 

But I shall not attempt to go into the origin of the story, nor of its age. I 
know of no other Syriac copy of the story, but a Karshun version appears to exist 
in the British Museum (7209 Bich, jNTo. 16. See Bosen and Eorshsdl’s Cat., 109- 
*2 
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Ill ; compare Wright’s Cat. III. 1309) ; also at Berlin, Sachau 7, 4 ; and in the 
“ Alter Bestand,” Pet. I. 24, Sachau’s Verz. 67. Of these Karshun copies, that in 
the British Museum seems to bear date A.D. 1788 ; those in Berlin, 1699 and 1571 
respectively. 

The following are the text and translation. 

]9oi )r^ ]Zo^] \jooZ 

Zuijo . ).£)A.a 9 ul^rxoo )„AaSn ^ 

)..Aja39 (m^o^ )cmo . )jtfaLa3o v vAMn p|A'a3 aus )ooi 

. (n2:u£).0O ]i^9o] ZLja29 . \4»aJD9 I^OaJD . ^ j 

p . ! ;iai]. A . V < 9 9 . v , A . l A,. *ri\ s vj^<n.Xo o] . 01 ^ , 1 ^ ^ \|. A 1? 

. pu9L£) : sA'fis^ o) . ).AQ.Sr> }j:a.o . AJ) jjZao 0 l2:^ 

p] s,.\,gifa:>0 P] . pias v,loxa:aft9 )0L^ avJ:;^ • cn^] wOek .4 ]Xsc 

^ PI . A.a^^ PI . w*-\n A/ V,A.Q^^9 : |Lk/9aX>? p*09 (TLld 

I ..A/a-iSio * 1^1 1^ pLi|.^'o . Pp^l |l■^>na,i>.o s.A(nQ.a^s|o . v^Zo(7l!^9 I 991 QJ 9 

i-^1 . <71^ 0Lld hJ] V^cnu 9 i:!^ 9^9 |,1.4.n,tfl.!afl\ P, ^ e] 

pk/olo P^O . SA901QJ IVmJ? 01^ pnnjk |Jo . |LsU 9|.S9 vA01CU9i..^| |cn.ILs caX 

^1 01^1 NiAOio^l . |2 u49o| vj^ p::^ I n A Sn9 o| . pko|o 

IAaSa lI ^a^ >jk0iaAiO'|o^bd^|o . >n\s\ •jcn^ p 9 pLi *9 pl^ pt f p| . 

|^|o . n-Jld A.J| . I.Xarn^o^ ^--ib . pb^lo \Xao . |9aJ9 


* Read ^ ^ ^ i 
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l?al£> 01.^ p|o ^9 |.....£;^ pL£Lm:ao^ ]js^ 

v,A. ^r>o o . pLaiolfl . >ou4^5 iiojo . |Jcn^ 

^)o . ^ol:^ |.^Z . ^ooiJS^ |.i^o . ^oaLi2L^9 

, |Z a:: t \Vi\ 0 l^ p] . r^? )oiA. 

V> . }.— dk/a«..,!irf) pMD]o . V> Po Pj . V SnS^\; piUM.o 01^ I nV7o 

. IduJkv 0t-Jx < cnJ^ gja:^^ pikO . aiZa^ >oci^ . plA^dt^ p*]J j99as9 

p^O jdL^Jbk 0ll^ p] PlmIiOO . w*^O0uV9 ]901QJ9 {L-^L-JS] 01.-^ pAita^?rf> P? 
. ]0l^ 0v!;^ po) . (31}«^ u^01OiLdi] \ pLOiOllo P*]9 \'^£Xn g,4aM9 « ^|o 

0uJ::k p29aLoo *. ]9m.:co piX^A^o \ :4L-Q,.Ji > 0 ;^ p^9 ]yaiis> 0i.!kaA pD^wn 

] Via, aD diiPbk. p|.fi4Sr9 p] / pZ^oiikO vt^9 |Ji4^9 pa^] . plOA^ 

01..^ *. p.4,A,V>9 pg.^;^ >a-^ sflx^jkiaDi ^ai,« ,\.o s4po ^,AaS>r> pop • pp) 

0u^ po] . 91^ iXJ] u£D(kiA p^ . Ipraa^ ^?;:?a>,oa%o gi..^ p9op P.4 ,%q!!^ 

plkO . n^oi^q^ 01..^ s.aa£iAp p!i9CL9 g^-j* • 0i..i.\ vjDj^ojAa] joi^) 

]9t^ 9 l!^ po) : 9ip^ ol^ pij] ^a-^^9 p> pN^kO r^P « I AaV) 

N40ia^pd^p : patk09 P p]9 p^) • ]il4.^9 j ]La^09 pop P? >i4Ciicug.A^| ^]0tu^ 

\,A*Jg.:kn£? P,^? « ]. pop « lZ^^Aa9 ).V^fl.4„n saoioa^P 

• ^ 010014 . 4 * 0 i.-J!^ ux>a,Q,A) . ) 0 iJ^ 01 .^ pop • oip^ 0 L^ i^J] • p>>n , A o 

. p!^9Qj9 ^ ^..alka* 0tX . ^^oi&cD]o • pA9aLoo l^ous eiiaojk^ ^oAa]o 

* The word Is accidentally thus repeated by the scribe. 

+ The word Is blotted, but I think this is correct. The other barely possible readingr Is 
. In the order for the first Saturday for Lent, where identical or parallel expressions 
with several passag^es here occur, the word is liUj. “ sleep,” a synonym of the word I read in 
the above text. 
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joiiX u^aiQ^psZ p^ iL^^£u2:i P^9 ).a^q.V) po)o 

^9 ^ I A^CL.-V polo . gl^i>Q.O > 001^)9 (7l£09Qi£) ]oatZ . jjlZljD 

p^o : pa^9i^9 cn^9^ )oaU *. oiJ^ . cn^) oJLiao 

/ 01^.^) ' \*01OiU] ^ „A„ SI -4> JxAi^/9 P^? qi9 0 . ns\ ^]o . 

gi,lAl.f? >^oicu^|o : oiZ\„>,QO jiLiJUIlA^ ]i^*9a£D )L ,.,.\A/2 ^omZ ouJ:;;*. f— ^)o 

: P^? t^l® p^cL^ plkO . |i^^9 ocTLDo . ).:^!!^!u ^01.^ s*oiaAlaJiii£)|o 

vdiqiafScu^Q PI 1^ . |qi .lik. pio]o . oi|.^ v^oioJ^j %pVt 4 ^ «^pk^9 

.• •• 

PI . |,nj>..i*\ aoicu.2tQ!!!^| Po . ^A!an.4/ ,^nl:Sfc:^.o aiZoZfUO oiiM2aio |JD^|o . '«AaiO(9U3|9 
• Pji^q— S iO |.^|o : <^Zo0L.J^9 |90ialA io|^o ||^9 '^9ia.4|.:a^| 
*. oiJL^ p^^9 pJLA.o |.£>:^]o jnJ!^ 01 !!^ p^] . oi|^ oJUsiO *. |L£l^^9 

: uibu:^k.{J:io IPJo 9(n-AJ o| > 00 ^ o] P^9 PI po] ^o^lo {^cdkO o| ^ 

sJiLs]9 )90 IQJLs If^o : P-m ^iA9iaAi<i9o|o * ^oerui9^A ^t~^) ^ p^i^ 

£J) sJSOLa \XsD . wjJP yofUi ^* 10:^9 PA/g-Jki |i^|o , sA^Zoa^gias vtoio *Virf]n)o 

v*So^ oii-fg** >aJU I A. 4 a . |)L.Jhn o ^ s 40 icu 1 n 4 |^| |JiiD| • oiX 

^o : ]Ai^ vACTOj^^ojk^lo ^l£4 M^oia^|.s) p)o : 

• po^'^o . |^aI,d sAcnoJ^ pA .^0 >dioicupA| p|o : oi^.Am >02^ ],A,.4i,*.d ^^9 

Jo .P1 ^oaAJL ^ PI ^] • ) ^.... ^ |9*f»u* l^OJL ^o£wiAO019 I - ^ '>^^1 I o) AJ| 

PI ym^ ca| |9j^ . ^cusu!!^ p!iffli4i^|.V> p| sJ8| |9|{Ak s\\ ^oAi.A.V\i.4»i.!iin 

po|o .p09pa >.^0 . [A AA..O p£^^ PI |j|XjL3Lo |JSi 2^9 ^2afiu^k(SO • 

4>>Qlik .oi|jso^ IO 0 U |ot^ pa| :oi|.^| v.a^ plo •p^Lj >q^ Ppo? PAa:»o 


* A word or more is evidently omitted here. 
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o] lot-X. OL.^ |J!io]o . >q^ * ^A^tt^iD |..^]o 

». ^a . \ 3 ^^,.1*910 . sjDo^o * poai.£^ %42^2>flA,S>D llwi. iiQiii 11^ ^01 oZ^] 

^aZkOO^ *. pjon P? ooi j. ...^ i„!s^ . ^oiocni^ P^io^jo . s,acUo . 

|.Lo] *. OlZCLCU^ jl * i4 & i. !!^D \^]^0 Pp09 ^]o . 

p^olko p£)]o . pLiZ >a^ en— lo,^A> u4Do^]o sftcnosi^u** {joLmIo : Vji^aV> ou^ 

oii l >i |. j af) >cu^] ](n.^ : 9 l-J^ C^kfA ^q„.,.„^ . wSZ P Zpoo PJI|.J^9 

s,jL ll; h n!h > ]o9L^ 1^ . p9L^ ]?)-— ^ >CL^ uq3&.a3o *. ]9a3 ).^A.l!affcn 

] 9 AV)\ o yoo^ ul:;;klik > |Zft..4.3'] ^ ).A^ftS>D o| 2wJl)o . }^Nn a,C 9 ).!>naA!:ai 

P».A>a-V) ^|o . joJUJ^ **.]AA!sjo {Za^iJ'l .]$a3jD ^a3) Z^o]o 

OOI OOI |.090 Vii«^09 V.iatt39 p£u) ]oi^ *. ^.■^^^■V> 01^9 

ol!:^ u£o^) ]oi^ % )jLi90.d s,.b>ij)uV) *. ^jDg,^9 ^2 mo \ A^aSo ^]o 

% )ol!^ |3^] . ).aPa v nmVio w!^oa^9 )-aqlLo ^)o . v..aX. >oaA.b^a 

^3.oiaSf> ]ool3 |.s . ||,A.l,tifc >ojLbk si!^o<i^ 9 i^lo • vA^.ab> pU^^oa ou^ 

P'^iflSn wb^op : oiAal!^ PpffOM ^ , .la \j pOdi] jou..^, i3»o] . oiiX ibJ] w.ok^ ^olo 

^2^ )„A/aV> pio)o .jiU^o 0*01 >aM$)o :oiJ!2^ p) nJ^j 9 .puiltfo 

** *v ' 

} liflMV> s.Af .^0 » o] >0^9 oau^ ^ \ wjdo^ >o^ J^J^O >glS4o 

.• 

P^^ ^^p9 . P*^a^ pSp, Vi \ 9<1 g.. ..a] : oiZkiO^ J4 j» Po sjSffZ « wncuoo^ 

o] **pcu*9 P? oi.J^ ^anJL^Jo « poi.^ } ^ I sA(n.AJo|.tfpo *.]^a39 

qL!:^|AD ^n^IVtOT ]oOlJ9 P) p .Uo^al^e pUDO^O ),3J^<|3:> ooi 1 A^. . ...i. ^O 


Perhaps is to be read. 
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; [)-iL]iLlS5 v^oioZu)? p|-aoo . I^Vl-v^o )]] *. J^j^5 

,^1 jio] n ^ ..Sn o] cnj-cu*? jjiiocu*^ jjU^? ^ |«A/Qio 

) . cxLziOf^ olJ^ |J jiaJ 

ws| . (n|ja4* >Q;Jik j.£a2i ).!:aj*9 pj r^l • '-*aiJ^o vjkjio 

C-> I A/«i|r> . ^ V V V ^(tD po ! v.Aaiou^ |,l!nOj^iAo P ^3] 

P ](3v!^ OL.^;;^ i^] : ou.!^ ^J] : oiI^Po s^oioop 

ps) > 001 ^] ]o 0 iJ ^ p0V^ |^^ 0 ijax^.Mi 0 |o .ai^a:xD Plb^-gm^ Po . (nZcu:^^ 
v..!!^aA/ po ]‘\o] ■[♦^a.aJP us1q^ 9 P^A/a,Ja o g^]o . 

01 ...Nn.iiiA^ sJ3o£ws]o . '^oios^ P£1 a»|o jjLlXD jou.^ yi)c] : ai.-J::;>. i^J] ^ 01 ^ 

^aiQl:k3ik pi *. ]^^o )!L^9 v.^.. ft,..,A/9 ,^0 . pX^oo ]9<£a7 >xJik . PjLm? ji- am . o 

. poi.^ w£l3^^9 ^Po 9 [^qi]a»„di|.,., ■O...,!;^|o *. Plll^ cru:;;^ . p£l^ 

[..OAn-tt )o0U ]crL^ ^) : 0 l.J^ £J) l.jaAlars pl^ P^99 P^o^ 

P^o \Zo^D ai.-i2iO|.^9 % p.4.Sn,A>9 ] ^g-..^— : j^^cnJa^Z^ojo • pViA..i^90 

]..lmi^.A^ Po : v,A.l.?io s„n4.M9 jooiJ duJ^ |.:;o] . 01 -^ AJj ^qAd . PAlIl.aa 

>a!^9 ^^9 . p-,A/C>„JaD o| ’. pcn.^ lyPib' >a^ oii^jio? looiJ . vAZaal^klal:^^ v^a^9 

: v^i^oP jaxLS *. pQ^ PjlqAo o] . y.fv^V> uiblP : >al^ ]AXnl^ 

).l^ViA^ joi ^oJSafllifcjAJI P *. pliASO . ]A^;h^9|o . P3.a,MLki ViAXa 

^■1 .n, A rff)9 p] Po >^. 0 !:;^ ^ 1—^0 : saoi ]AiXti..o ^(nA£L3]o . ^ociAl^s^ v,„!^^.o 

* Read pil^ • 

t The writing is blotted; hut this is all I can make of the word. 
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. ^ 01 — Vn , 4> n , ,,.i* ^ So )] ^ : ^oJ) v.,-?i!k.o |^)o . ^om, V‘^oa\,.^ 

}, ^ y ^ g) ^oi9a2;h'| ^oj) OyOo]o . ^}-s^09 ^ 0 (nu.^l, 9 Q~Ji^] . 

S^] ^ )j| : ^,QJIl2,!ao Po : )|JQ^ }Jo ]|.!iiO P >JkZa\ .Z^..a,\ . ^OOlJD]^ 

*. v»A.ljja?9 ]9a.^h^ )oi.I^ i.^) . v. 4 iA 09 ^]o ^ 

)].^o ).A/a,!^ *pMO . ]|.dw *. Pk.sJ )..,.Aa.,., V) ..2^ )ooio . 904 

pDo . AJ) ]i^9 jcnJk. t^{o *. )Z9al.'] liSJbkr:) 

'-0.^9 o] <.* 1 ^^ o] ;^cn au::^ |.^]o |i,A>Q.V> 

]J] ]^h^Zo : .,^ at.!:::^ ^) . ^or ).A/Q.:io oibk jcnulks yso 

l^|o i^)o . p] 9 Z] ^^e>|.!;i>.T^.o : v^ilHao 2u*j^^ . w^ibS 

. ^ A ,X ),j4.c;aA- ](7U-^ piojo )Jl^ o) ),A^a!ao 

v^Acnai^) 'o.A'O.o^o . V 4i,.,i ^ . j L? ).-,*^ ,SaD9 (k.AZL«| ^.4Z^aa].Si»o 

>cpX> ^0(71 )JLa.ij j>A>o.V? t^]o *. Va.1Z109 : ^Z'^qj::uZo ) ^]Lji^9 ]h^BiMZ 
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(TRANSLATIOK.) 

[THE NARRATIVE OF MOSES THE APPROVED IIST PROPHECY.] 

Once again, in the strength of the Being, the servant full of sin begins to 
write this Narrative of Moses the Elect in Prophecy. 

When Moses went up to the mount of Sinai to speak with God, and received 
the Old Covenant — and in it are the commandments to the children of Israel, and 
the laws and judgments, that they should keep them—and the fasting of the 
prophet Moses was in the month of IJeziran [i. e., June], in the hot days of sum- 
mer, until the law descended and he received it. Now Moses began to ask of 
his Lord, O my Lord and my God, teach me what I ask of thee. 

And God said to him, What dost thou request? And Moses answered and 
said to him, O my Lord, He who satisfies the hungry, what wilt thou give as his 
reward V And God said to him, He who satisfies the hungry for my sake, I will 
satisfy him with my Holy Spirit , and he who clothes the naked for my name’s 
sake, I will clothe him with a robe of the light of my divinity, and I will deliver 
him in the last day, and into judgment he shall not come. And Moses said, O 
my Lord, He who does not feed the poor that knocks* at his door, what wilt thou 
give him as his reward? God said to him, I will drive him from the door of 
Paradise, and will not suffer him to see my light. 

And Moses answered and said, 0 my Lord, he who gives water to drink on the 
waysides, what is his reward ? God said to him, I will give him to drink the 
water of life, that he thirst not forever, and I will rescue him from the flame of 
fire. 

And Moses answered and said, He that breaks the heart of the poor, what 
wilt thou requite him ? And God said to him, According as he broke the heart 
of the poor, [so] he broke my heart, and I will cast him into the fire of Gehenna. 
And Moses said, He that has compassion on the poor, giving them food and drink, 
and clothing them, and doing the desire of their heart, and doing good by them, 
what wilt thou do by them ?t And God said to him, He that does good with them 

* As the MS. is, we must read “kisses ” ; hut the emendation requires only the transposition 
of a letter. 

t SiCf hut prohahly a slip for “ him.” 
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does it with me, I will make Mm inherit the kingdom of heaven, and I will 
delight him with life eternal, which shall not pass away nor be dissolved. 

And Moses said, He that gives a shroud to a brother believer in the day of 
his death, what wilt thou do by him ? And God said to him, I will clothe him 
with a robe of the light of my divinity, and I will pardon him [his] sins. And 
Moses answered and said, He that digs the grave of a departed brother believer, 
what is his reward ? God said to him, I will write his name in the book of life 
with the prophets and apostles and martyrs and saints, and I will make him 
inherit the kingdom of heaven. According as he honored the body of my 
believer,* I will honor him in the last day. And Moses said, My Lord and my 
God, He that walks with the bier of the dead, and bears the dead, in the way, 
when they are bringing Mm to the grave, what wilt thou give him as his reward ? 
God said to him, I will write for him [for] every walk one recompense, and I 
will forgive him Ms debts. 

And Moses answered and said to him. He that prays in the night, when men 
sleep, what is his reward ? Godf said to him, I will make him that he sleep not 
the sleept of sin, even as I sleep not ; and I will make him a watcher [i. e., angel] 
forever, and I will raise him to life [or, save him] in the day of the resurrection. 
And Moses said. He that prays at the risings of the morning and of the sun, what 
wilt thou give him as his reward ? And God said to him, I will forgive him his 
sins, and I will write his name with the martyrs and confessoars, and will write 
for him for every word one recompense. And Moses said. He that prays at the 
third hour, what wilt thou recompense him t* And God said to him, I will enrich 
Ms possessions ; the blessings of Abraham shall be in his house. And Moses 
said, He that prays the prayer of the sixth hour, what is his reward ? God said 
to Mm, The door of Paradise shall be opened before him. And Moses answered 
and said to his Maker, He that prays the prayer of the ninth hour, what is his 
reward ? And God said to him, ^KTine heavenly blessings shall be in his house, 
and I will multiply Mm his possessions, and will delight him in this world and in 
that which is to come. And Moses answered and said, He that prays the prayer 
of the setting of the sun, what is his reward ? And God said to him, I will 
release [Ms] debts and the debts of Ms father, and I will make his portion and his 
inheritance in the kingdom of heaven ; and I will not deliver him up to darkness, 
but I will make Mm to rejoice and exult in the light of my divinity. And Moses 
said, He that prays the prayer of [the time of] sleep, what is Ms reward ? God 
said to him, I will hear Ms prayer, and will make pass from him the evil of the 


* Or, “my body the believer.’* 

+ The scribe bas accidentally repeated this word. Or else render: “God said tmto him, I 
God will make,” etc. 

t The word is blotted and obscured, but 1 think this reading is right. The only other (barely) 
possible one is “death.” The passage seems suggested by the order of service for the first 
Saturday of Lent, where the reading is (a different word for) “ sleep.” 
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night. Hear, O* Moses, what I say to thee. He that prays or fasts or watches or 
labors for my sake, I will recompense him with his reward in the two worlds, and 
I will make him inherit life eternal, and he shall be glad in the light of my coun- 
tenance, and I will give him delight in my kingdom. 

And Moses said, He that lends anything to another, what wilt thou give him ? 
God said, I will recompense him a hundred-fold ; and every one that does evil to 
his fellow does it to me ; and I will requite him from my good things, and I will 
deliver him from distress and from snares. Every one that does evil by his fellow, 
I also will torment him and bring upon him all manner of evils and chastisements. 

0 thou Moses, according as ye shall be in love one with another, so also I will be 
among you ; and if ye show kindness one to another, I also will show kindness to 
you. But if ye be angry one with another, I also will be angry with you. And 
every one that does evil with [his fellow, upon him]t I will bring every evil and 
every chastisement. 

And Moses said, He that commits uncleanness with boys, what wilt thou give 
[him] as his reward ? God said, Let his conduct and his power be with — t And 
Moses said, He that commits uncleanness with beasts ? And God said to him, O 
Moses, if he be a man of full understanding, it is fitting that he fast a year, and 
pray and repent ; and then let him enter the church and receive the oblation, and 

1 will pardon his sins. But if he be a boy without understanding, let them fast 
for him three months. And Moses said. He that commits uncleanness, and 
repenting is confirmed in his repentance ? God said to him, If so, Moses, I will 
both forgive his sins and write his name with the penitent. And Moses said, 
He that commits uncleanness and dies without repentance, what wilt thou 
requite him ? God said, I will put on his neck a collar of fire, and he shall be 
tortured with demons in Gehenna, until he become the ridicule of all men to 
the day of the resurrection. But, O thou Moses, dost thou not understand that 
for the cause of uncleanness I was angry at Sodom and Gomorra, and I burned 
them with fire; and for the cause of uncleanness of§ the youth I also overthrew 
Mneveh ? 

And Moses said, He who smites upon his head because of the dead ? God 
said, As one that took a spear and pierced me, so is he. And Moses said, He that 
rears the fatherless, because of the recompense ? God said, I will write for him 
for that soul every day a thousand mercies. And Moses said, He that gives 
food with respect of persons ? God said, He has no recompense with me. And 
he said, He that gives food as a tribute to the name of the departed, although he 

* The pointing’ rtuty mean that this particle is to be taken as the Greek “well/’' 

i Evidently the scribe has omitted a word or two here; bnt the sense must be essentially 
that of the words which I have supplied. 

t The scribe has omitted a word here. Perhaps “ them,” or “ boys ” is to be supplied. 

g The scribe has written “and” for “of”; a very easy mistake In Nestorian script. 
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may [thus] become poor, what wilt tbou give Mm ? God said, According as he 
made deprivation to himself, and gave food to the poor and the needy, a hundred- 
fold will I recompense him, and I will show mercy for that tribute. 

And Moses said, He that steals or defrauds or robs what is another’s ?— 
If he repay him that which he has defrauded or robbed, and repent, I will for- 
give his debts. And if he repents but does not repay his debts, I will command 
my fiery angels to cast upon his neck chains of fire, and to bind him with the 
wicked in Gehenna ; and to torment him without mercy, O Moses, mine is the 
power and the might and the valor. I do not require that there should be a collar 
on the neck of man, but upon the mountains and the islands, and on the neck of 
demons, who are enemies of men. 

And Moses said, He that removes the landmark of his neighbor, little or 
much, what is his reward ? God said, I will make a collar of fire and chains upon 
his neck, if he do not return it to its place. 

Moses said, My Lord and my God, he that steals or kills ? God said, As he 
had no mercy upon his fellow, I also will have no mercy upon him, nor shall it 
[i. e., mercy] be upon him forever. 

And Moses said, He that reviles his father or his mother, or makes a mock of 
them, what wilt thou give him ? God said to him, I will not hear his prayer, nor 
receive his petition, but I will cast him down to Gehenna, though he were Abra- 
ham the father of nations. 

And Moses said, He who lends money z u z a , a drachma] to others, and 
does not take from them increase or usnry, what wilt thou give him ? God said, 
I will multiply his possessions, and will pardon his debts, and will write his name 
in the book of life with the martyrs and holy ones. But he that takes interest or 
usury, I will set thieves in authority over him, who will steal from him his posses- 
sions, and I will make him the fellow of Q^in, that he may he tormented in 
Gehenna. 

Moses said, He that puts peace among men, what wilt thou recompense him ? 
God said, He shall he my beloved and friend, and I will make him inherit the 
kingdom of heaven. — And he that puts strife and murder among men, what wilt 
thou give him V God said to him, He shall he far from me, and I will not suffer 
him to enter my kingdom. His dwelling shall be with the demons in Gehenna. 
Know also, O Moses, that he that oppresses his fellow oppresses me, and he that 
honors auother honors me. O good Moses, command thy family, the children of 
Israel, that they be merciful towards the poor, and the widows, and the miserable. 
Let them not he oppressed.* Lo, I will hear the voice of their crying, and their 
groaning will come near to me, and sicken my heart ; and I cannot endure their 
oppressions. Speak also to them and teach them : If they turn not from their 

* Perhaps it is better to punctuate thus : “ poor. And the widows and the miserable, let them 
not be oppressed.” 
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wicked thougMSj and give alms to the fatherless, I will pour out my wrath upon 
them, and will destroy them from their small even to their great, With me there 
is neither master nor servant, nor respect of persons ; but I will recompense to 
every man according to his works, whether good or whether evil. 

After that God said to the Mount of Sinai, Be lifted up. And Mount Sinai 
was lifted up, and there was between heaven and the prophet Moses about a cubit. 
And Moses looked and saw all creation like a small brow. And God said. Ask, 
Moses, whatever thou desirest. And when Moses heard, he said also to God thus : 
O my Lord, art thou near or far, that I may come at thee V And when God heard 
that Moses said to him thus, he said to him, I am exalted above all, and I am 
lower than all ; and there is nothing beneath me. In every spot am I, and in 
every place I dwell. And Moses said,* O my Lord, what is thy clothing, and thy 
food ? And God (glory to his ]!^'ame I) said. My food is the tears of sinners that 
repent and turn to repentance, and my clothing is the praises of the angels and 
the repentance of men. And Moses said. How wast thou existent before thou 
createdst the heaven and the earth V And God said, I was existing with the 
reverend throne. And Moses said. What was that throne ? and who were bear- 
ing it up ? Where wast thou existent before the throne ? And God said to him, 
The throne was light and fire and flame, and it was upon the shoulders of four 
angels, one in the likeness of the figure of a man, and one in the likeness of the 
figure of an eagle, one in the likeness of the figure of a lion, and one the figure 
of a bull. And above the throne was nothing, save Me alone, the Maker of tlie 
heaven and the earth. O thou Moses, this heaven in which are the stars and the 
sun and the moon, it is also a firmament in the likeness of glass, and above it 
there are waters. And there is another heaven scarlet, and above it a sea of 
fire ; and the third heaven, that is my throne. Those angels that bear up the 
throne have each [lit, he has] three hundred thousand mouths, and in every 
mouth three hundred thousand tongues, which utter praise in three hundred 
thousand variations, every one of them in its own voice pit., in one voice ; i, e., 
language or cry not human], glorifying and extolling and singing praises and 
ascribing honor to my great Hame ; and there is no one tongue among them that 
is like another [Kt, there are not among them tongues that are like one another]. 
And amidst the four angels that bear up the throne, and between each and Ms 
fellow, are thirty thousand camps of cherubs and seraphs and angels and arch- 
angels, who are without number; a thousand thousands and a myriad oft 
myriads, and more than the stains of heaven and the sand that is on the shore of 
the sea ; and they glorify and sing praises and ascribe honor to my great and 
awful Name, without restraint and without ceasing. And, O thou Moses, accord- 
ing as I willed I created and brought into being from nothing everything that is 

* This word is accidentally repeated by the scribe. 

t By an easy slip the scribe has written **and” for **ot.*’ 
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in the heaven, and whatsoever is of the earth, and all that is in the seas and on 
the mountains. 

And Moses said, O my Lord, whither does thy face look ? to the east, or to 
the west, or to the north, or to the south ? God said, If thou desire to know, 
make a fire, and gaze into it, Moses, and see where is its face. And Moses 
answered and said [0] God, I gazed into the fire, and I saw that in all of its con- 
volution [is] its face. And God said, Thus am I, O Moses, in every spot and 
in every place ; and full of me are the heaven and the earth and the seas and the 
mountains ; and I am in the height and in the depth, above all and beneath all ; 
and there is no place that is void of me, but the place of infidels and oppressors, 
and the region where they know me not, and the place— in which is no faith— 
of them that worship images the work of men’s hands. 

And Moses said, O my Lord, dost thou sleep, or not ? And God said, O my 
servant Moses, I sleep not forever and ever. Take in thy hand a cup of water. 
And Moses did so as God said to him. And God cast a sleep on Moses, and he 
was sunk in sleep, and the cup fell from his hand, and the water within it was 
spilt. And Moses was awaked from his sleep, ashamed ; and God said to him, O 
Moses, by my mighty arm, if I should fall asleep, the heaven and that which is 
in the earth would fall, just as the cup from thy hand and the water was spilt. 

And Moses said to him, O my Lord, I beseech that I may see thee with my 
eyes. God said to him. Thou art not able to see me, O Moses. But he answered 
and said to him, If I see thee, I will say to the children of Israel that I have seen 
God, and I will speak the truth with them. And God said, Arise, pray, O Moses. 
After that he arose and prayed and prostrated himself ten times ; then he looked 
up and saw that the heaven was opened at the divine beck, [an opening] in the 
likeness of a needle’s eye. And Moses fell upon his face, and darkened his eyes, 
for Moses was not able to look with them. And when he was awakened from his 
trance, then he said, Great is thy honor ; no one is able to search therein save 
those who, pure in their heart, behold the rays of thy divinity. 

And after that God said to the mount of Sinai, Descend. 

And after those things, God said to him, O Moses, after a little cometh the 
hour that they [i. e., the children of Israel] shall see me, and I shall be in the like- 
ness of one of them ; and I will heal their wounded, and make whole their 
diseased, and raise their dead; but they will deny me, and crucify me upon the 
wood. O Moses, unless I descend to your father Adam, he [and] his descendants 
will remain in Gehenna. But I declared to him when I created him, [saying,] In 
the latter times I will deliver thee by one Man whom I shall clothe from thee 
[i. e., with thy humanity]. Prophesy it of me, and say that I will be thy descend- 
ant. And I said to him when I created him, Lift up thine eyes on high. And he 
lifted up his eyes ; and I said, What seest thou ? He said to me, I saw a tree 

wood] above my head. And I said to him again. Bightly thou speakest. 
And he said, O my Lord, what is this wood, which is above my head ? It is.like 
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me, in the figure of a cross* I said, 0 Adam, look up, look three times. And I 
said to him, What seest thou? He said to me, I saw One in the image and in 
the likeness of me, who is crucified on the wood ; his hands and his feet fastened 
[h'i., they are fastening] with nails, and a crown of thorns is put on his head* 

And I showed to thy father Adam alone that which I have said to thee. O 
Moses, heaven and earth shall pass away : one yud or one stroke [or mark, or 
letter] from my word shall not pass away. I said to thy father Adam, For thy 
sake, O Adam, I will send the Son my Word [or, my Son the Word] j it shall put 
on humanity and shall be man. They will crucify him, and through his cross he 
shall redeem you. And thou Moses, I make [it] known to thee, until your* father 
Adam shall return to his garden and to Paradise from which ie went out. He 
was driven out because he ate from the tree ; and I expelled him from those good 
things. O thou Moses, then I declared to him, “ I will redeem thee.” And I will 
deliver him, him and his sons, from Grehenna. O Moses, when Adam trod under 
foot my commandment, and ate from the tree, and died the death of sin, and I 
drove him from the garden of delights, and he inherited the earth of curses, and 
went to Gehenna because he trod under foot my commandment, between me and 
him was this word, that I would descend and deliver him and his sons, and that I 
would not leave them in the hands of Satan and his torment. O thou Moses, this 
is the word between me and your* father Adam: After five thousand five 
hundred years I will descend to deliver him, and win pay his debts and sins ; 
and I shall receive mocking, and spitting upon my face, and they shall fix nails in 
my hands and feet, and put on my head a crown of thorns, and smite me with a 
spear, and kill me ; and I shall die, and through my death I shall raise Adam and 
his children to life from the death of sin ; and they shall bury me, and I shall rise 
from the grave after three days ; and I shall ascend to heaven and take up with 
me Adam and his children, and make him inherit the kingdom of heaven. But 
the Jews, 1 will scatter them through creation, and take from them the priest- 
hood and the kingdom and the prophecy, and give them to be stained black, so 
that they shall be as dogs hated of every one. Blessed are they that believe in 
me : woe to them that deny me. — And after that God said to Moses, Go down 
from the mount of Sinai. And Moses went down, and went to the children of 
Israel, and recounted to them how God had spoken to him. What he saw and 
what he heard he said to them.— Glory to God the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Spirit, even forever and ever. Amen and Amen. — Ends the Harrative 
of Mar Moses, by the hands of the weak and sinful priest Zerwanda, son of the 
brother of Mar Yohanan. Pray for my contemptibility. Amen. 

* MS. “ our,” throTigli the omisflion of two letters. Perhaps that reading Is meant, toowerer. 

C0itRiG25in)A,---Pagel68,last Une of Syriao, /or read lo-jolioo • Page IfiS, second 

foot-note, for for Lent read before, or at the beginning of. Lent- Page 365, line 4 from bottom, 
/or waijsj read • page 165, last line, /or read * 



THE MOABITE STONE AND THE HEBREW RECORDS. 

By Peofessok John D. Davis, 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 


According to the latest recensions of the text, the opening sentences of the 
Moabite stone, so far as they pertain to the present subject, are : “ I am Mesha 
son of Ohemosh-melek, king of Moab, the Dibonite. My father reigned over 
Moab thirty years and I reigned after my father. And I made this high place for 

Chemosh because he saved me from all the kings and let me feast my eyes on 

all that hated me. Omri was king of Israel and he afflicted Moab for many days, 
because Chemosh was angry with his land. And his son succeeded him ; and he 
also said : ‘ I will afflict Moab.’ In my days he said thus ; but I feasted my eyes 
on the humiliation of him and his house ; and as for Israel, it perished with ever- 
lasting destruction. Kow Omri had taken possession of the land of Medeba ; and 
[Israel] dwelt in it during his days and half his son’s [or sons’] days, forty years : 
but Chemosh restored it in my days.” 

The Hebrew records, it will be remembered, assign to the four kings of the 
house of Omri a combined reign of forty-four years ; place the revolt of Mesha 
after the death of Omri’s son Ahab, during the reign of Ahaziah ; and ascribe the 
war of attempted resuhjugation to Jehoram, Omri’s grandson and last king of the 
line. 

Prof. Driver, the last who has expressed an opinion and who but gives utter- 
ance to a wide-spread thought, says : The revolt of Moab from Israel, noticed 
briefly in II Kgs. 1 . 1 = 3,6 — is there stated to have taken place after the death 
of Ahah ; but from line 8 of the inscription it is evident that this date is too late, 
and that in fact it must have been completed by the middle of Ahab’s reign 
and again, “ Mesha’s revolt took place in the middle of Ahah’s reign, not after 
his death (as stated, II Kgs. 1 . 1),” (I^otes on Text of Samuel). 

Thus the stone of Moab and the Hebrew records axe found contradictory. 
We presume, however, that the Oxford professor and all sharers of his view freely 
concede that a war (if not the war) for the re-conquest of Moab was conducted by 
Jehoram, as the Hebrew scriptures state; and hold that a correct history of the 
times should narrate the Moabite revolt about the middle of Ahab’s reign, and a 
war of attempted re-conquest at the beginning of Jehoram’s. 

The first inquiry concerns the date of the stone. 1. It is a memorial stele ; 
not commemorative merely of Moah’s recovery of independence from Israel, but 
retrospective of the reign of Mesha. It records the capture of numerous Israel- 
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itish cities by Mesba, it is true : but it also recounts the war against Hedan wbicb 
resulted in the recovery of Horonaim by Moab ; describes Mesha’s works of peace, 
the repair of the ruins of war, the fortification of his capitai, the erection therein 
of a royal palace and of reservoirs, and the construction of a highway by the river 
Arnon ; and the stone is dedicated by hina to the god who had saved him, not 
from Omri’s son merely, but from all the kings, and had let him feast his eyes on 
all that hated him. 2. Whatever may have been the date of the revolt from 
Israel, the monument was certainly not erected until after the death of Ahab ; 
for Mesha knows how long Ahab reigned, saying: “Omri took the land of 
Medeba and [Israel] dwelt therein during his days and half the days of Ms son.” 
3, The stone was erected after disaster had befallen the sons of Ahab also, per- 
haps even after the extinction of his family, which shortly followed his own 
death ; for Mesha says of Ahab : ‘‘I have feasted my eyes on him and on his 
house,” i, e., have seen the utter humiliation of both. By the humbling of Ahab’s 
family may be meant only the frustration of Jehoram’s attempt at re-conquest; 
but the reference would be even more appropriate to the work of Jehu, whereby 
the house of Omri was overthrown and all its members murdered. 4. There is 
perhaps confirmation for a time during the reign of Jehu. Mesha says : “ And as 
for Israel, it perished with everlasting destruction.” These may be words of 
oriental exaggeration : but there was a time, however, when they would have 
been fitly spoken ; for when, immediately after the fall of Omri’s house, Moab 
saw Samaria subjected to the Assyrian yoke, and when a few years later Haz^ael 
ravaged Israel and wrested from Jehu the region east of the Jordan, Israel seemed 
to have indeed “perished with everlasting destruction.” To judge, therefore, 
from Mesha’s own words, the stele was erected late in his reign after the death of 
Ahah, after the humiliation of that house also ; and, not improbably, after the 
extinction of the line of Omri by Jehu and the entrance of Israel into its period 
of dire distress. 

The second inquiry concerns the actual statements and authenticity of the 
Hebrew records. What do the Hebrews testify? They say nothing about a 
Moabite revolt in the days of Ahab; but they connect one with the death of 
Ahab, relate its outbreak in the course of the narrative of the next, i. e., Ahaz- 
iah’s reign, record the war of attempted suppression in the days of his successor 
Jehoram, and seem to imply that tribute bad been rendered down to the date of 
Ahab’s fall. And this account may not be lightly set aside. For 1. The Hebrew 
date suits the circumstances connected with Ahab’s death. Historically the time 
was eminently fitting for a revolt. During the reign of Ahab, intermarriages 
between the royal families of Israel and Judah, by terminating hostilities for a 
time, caused these kingdoms to again present a united front to their common 
enemy Moab. At the battle of Ramoth-gilead, however, not only was the pow- 
erful monarch at the head of the northern realm slain, whereby the reins of 
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government fell into the hands of the weak Ahaziah, but the united armies of both 
northern and southern kingdoms were defeated. The time was opportune for 
Moab to revolt. 2. Again a general revolt at that time is abundantly manifest 
from Hebrew history. A month or so after Jehoshaphat had returned to Jerusa- 
lem from the disastrous battle at Bamoth-gilead, his kingdom was threatened 
with invasion by the allied armies of Moab, Ammon and Edom. That danger 
having been warded o:ff, Jehoshaphat was soon after summoned by his kinsman 
Jehoram to assist the Israelites to re-subjugate Moab. 3. The Hebrew record 
further dates the attempted re-conquest of Moab after the death of Ahab by the 
mention of persons. The war is conducted by Jehoram, who shortly followed 
Ahab on the throne ; and the prophet Elisha, who succeeded Elijah after the 
death of Ahab, is mentioned as present. 4. The credibility of the Hebrew record 
for this period is abundantly and minutely confirmed by monumental evidence. 
The Assyrian measurement of the interval from Ahab to Jehu is apparently the 
same as the Hebrew. The Assyrian tablets and the Hebrew records alike make 
Ahab of Israel and Ben-hadad of Damascus contemporaries and allies, place the 
death of Ben-hadad in the same position relatively to concomitant events, define 
it to within three years of its occurrence, name Hazael of Damascus as successor 
of Ben-hadad, mention Hazael and Jehu as contemporaries and refer to each in 
the same year relatively to the death of Ben-hadad. 

Such complete consistency among all the statements of the Hebrew record for 
this period, such minute agreement with the details of the Assyrian annals, lend 
to the Hebrew declarations an authority not lightly to be rejected. Were then 
choice between the credibility of the Hebrew and the Moabite stories necessary, 
preference might justly be claimed for the former on the ground that it is derived 
from annals of the kingdom presumably contemporary with the events, whereas 
Mesha had his stone inscribed a considerable time after the revolt ; that the gen- 
eral authenticity of the Hebrew narrative is abundantly confirmed, while the 
credibility of Mesha is unknown ; and especially on the ground that the Hebrew 
record deals with domestic affairs, while the Moabite king’s note of time is a 
reference to the internal history of a realm foreign to Moab. 

But we do not think that a choice between the Hebrew recital and Mesha’s 
account is necessary. We are glad to believe in the historical accuracy of both. 
The statements of the two documents may be reconciled in one of two ways : 

They may be combined much in the manner already suggested ; the recovery 
of Medeba by the Moabites being assigned to the middle of Ahab’s reign, and 
the general revolt of Moab, allied with Ammon and Seir, to the period after the 
death of Ahab. The course of events would then be as follows : Omri, before his 
accession, while commander of the armies of Israel, crushed the power of the 
Moabites and opened their country to the Israelites for settlement. Despite the 
vicissitudes which befell the northern kingdom, the Israelitish inhabitants of this 
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remote district, occupying as they did fortified towns, easily retained possession 
of the conquered domain and raised the imposed tribute. At length when Omri’s 
successor Ahab was entangled in wax with the Syrians, Mesha found himself suf- 
ficiently strong to oust the Israelites from the extreme eastern and isolated town 
of Medeba ; but, like many a subject prince of mediseval history, while he did not 
hesitate, when the occasion offered, to dispossess his liege lord of a goodly castle, 
nevertheless remained a vassal. Other cities lost by his father, Mesha did not 
undertake to recover until the catastrophe at Ramoth-gilead made revolt possible. 
Looking back over many years and recounting the exploits of his long reign, 
Mesha, in no wise contradicting but only unintentionally supplementing the 
Hebrew account, truthfully says : Omri had taken possession of Medeba, and 
Israel dwelt therein during his days and half his son’s days, forty years; but 
Chemosh restored it in my days.” 

There is another and preferable explanation. It rests upon a well-grounded 
assumption and on two facts. The assumption is that the inscription of Mesha 
was engraved not simply as late as the reign of Jehoram, which is proven, but 
after the destruction of Omri’s house by Jehu, which as already seen is more than 
consistent with the narrative, being probable. The facts are first that the name 
son of Omri ” was not restricted to Ahab, but was a common designation for 
any descendant of Omri on the throne of Israel. To name thus Omri’s lineal 
successors was in accordance with that well-known custom of the times whereby 
members of a royal line were denominated sons of the founder thereof. Several 
examples from the Assyrian records are cited by Schrader {KAT, 190 Anm.**). 
So this stone mentions the occupant of Horonaim, not by his personal, but by his 
family name “ son of Dedan ” (1. 31). So too the stone, while it knows that name 
of terror Omri the conqueror, knows his royal successor only by the indefinite 
designation of his son.” So too another contemporary monument of stone gives 
to Jehu, who was not even of the lineage of Omri but only a successor, the ttHe 
“ son of Omri.” Son of Omri ” was thus the common designation for any king 
of Omri’s line. The second fact is that the three letters ^ ^ plural 

form, meaning “his sons.” The Moabitish plural absolute is uniformly written 
defectively. Likewise plural nouns in union with a pronominfid suffix generally 
show no t . In line 8, the line in question, the words his days ” are represented 
by the three letters . In line 20, where occurs the sentence, “ I teok of Moab 

200 men, even all its chiefs,” the words “its chiefs” are repressed by three 
letters ^ pronominal sufibr is appended to the feminine 

plural naturally without an intervening ♦ . In but one ease Is > used. 

Thus while the letters nJD ^ singular number, as in 1. 6, 

they can with equal propriety represent the plural “ his sons.” 

The course of the history was this : Omri, the commander of Israel’s armies 
during the two years of the reign of Elah (I Kgs. xvi. 16), conqu^d and wished 
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Moab and opened the territory to Israelitish settlement. The same or the follow- 
ing year he became king ; and, though his authority was for a while disputed by a 
rival, the Moabites had no power left to rise against the Israelitish occupants of 
the walled towns. Apace with Moab’s recovery of strength, grew the authority 
and power of Omri and Ahab. Their house moreover formed alliance by matri- 
mony with the royal family of Judah, ilot until the united forces of Judah and 
Israel were defeated at Eamoth-gilead and Ahab himself slain, were the Moabites 
spirited enough and courageous enough, with the help of the Ammonites and 
Edomites, to strike for freedom. They tried and succeeded. The revolt divided 
the reign of Omri’s sons in twain, and gave to the latter half of their dominion a 
far different aspect in Moabitish eyes from the former. Looking back over many 
years, recounting events previous to as well as during his own reign, and being 
acquainted with the fateful history of Omri’s dynasty, Mesha records : “ Omri 

was king over Israel and afflicted Moab many days And his son succeeded 

him and he also said: ‘I will afflict Moab.’ He said thus in my days; but I 
feasted my eyes on Mm and on his house ; and as for Israel, it perished with 
everlasting destruction.” And then, after thus mentioning the fall of the first of 
the sons and of that son’s house, knowing the lineal descendants of Omri simply 
as “his sons,” Mesha resumes: “iHow Omri had taken possession of Medeba 
and Israel dwelt therein during his days and half the days of his sons, forty 
years ; but Chemosh restored it in my days.” 



ASSYEIAF ETYMOLOGIES.' 

By Bbv. W. Mxtss-Aknolt, Ph. D., 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


I.) Tiip-§ikkTi = a badge of servitude. 

Lyon {Sargon-texte^ 36, L 56) and Peiser {KB. Ii. 48 fol.) read al-iu urn- 
§ik-ku u-ga-aS-si, translated by tbe one I let them carry the allu and urn- 
sikJm^ by tbe other I caused them to bring allu and tribute. 

Bsarbaddon (I B.. 4Y, Col.V. Isqq.) says ni§e m^t^ti bh-bu-nt 
ti-ia 19 al-lu uin-§ik-ku u-§a-a§-§i-§u-nu-ti (jO. 11 . 134), translated 
by Abel : Ich legte Frohndienste auf. 

Asnrbanipal, Col. X. 89sqq., relates, according to KB. ii. 234: sarr^ni 
(matn) A-ri-bi Sa ina a-di-ia ib-tn-n §a ina kabal tam-b^-ri 
bal-tu-uS'Sn-nu u-§ab-bi-tn ina k^t^, a-na e-peS bit-ri-du-u- ti 
su-a-tu (i^u) al-lu tu p(b)-si k-kn u~§a-a§>§i-gn-n u-ti u-§a-az- 
bi-la ku-dur-ri la-bi-in libnati-§u za-bi-lu tnp-§ik-ki -§u, etc.; 
rendered by Jensen : Die Kbnige von Arahien, die sich gegen die mir [geleutetenl 
Eide vergangen hatten., die ich im Sturme der Schlacht lehmdig mit den JBLomden 
gepacht hatte., Hess ich^ um jenes FrauenJhaus zu baum^ Burde^och und Arheiter* 
miltze tragen und das Traggeflecht schleppen. Seine Ziegel streichend>i sdne BUrde 
schleppend (bracbten sie nnter Gesang und Spiel ibxe Tage bin),^ 

Tbe (ig) allu is a chain^ or a yoke, from alalu, to hind.^ Every one has 


X presented to the American Oriental Society at its meeting, October, 1890. 

3 Also see Winckler, Sargon 32, 189, il-ku mnS-Sik-ku emidsnnntl translated ibid.^ 
Steuem und Frohndimste legte ich ihnen auf; of. ibid. 14, 270; 112, 83. ZA. m, 314, 69, etc. The 
word mu-Slk-ki, Winckler, Sargon, p. 96, 8; 146, 6, etc., is another word than the one undier 
discussion. 

8 So Del. Ai>;S.s (vocabulary); Zb. 6,rem.l; according to Hbbraica^ 1.280, alalu means to 
Jiang; so also Guyard, Notes, 8S36, rem. 1, and 66; ZK. ii. 21. Asurb. ii. 10 mentions allu 
hurapl agoldcboM; another word for chain is nallutu, also from alalu; see e. g. YB. 16, 
48 d, where it follows ma-aLk-garu] and kau-nu and precedes kan-nu and ku-u Op, 

H . k an u u is to be connected with Hebr. | J to build a nest, to rest, to crouch. Bel. ABfif.*, 

p. 80, Col. H. 1 and 8, we read kln-nu ka-an-[na-nul and ku-un-nu-[nu] ; kalbu kun- 
nunu is a chained dog, or a dog crouching down; Deluge 1(^ we xresd ilani kima kalbe 
kun-nu-nu, ina ka-ma-a-tl rab-pu; also Y R. 45, Col. YII. 41, tu-Qa-aii-na*an. Stee, 
however, Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 428 and 617.— II R. 61, 82 od, we r^d A- d ar(?) Sa al-1 1 (ZA. ii. 
211 sq.). See, also, Jensen, RTosm. 392, and Bel. W6rterbu€h.&d Connected with allu no 

doubt is allu happu, a Semitic word, notwithstanding Schell’s dever remarks in BOB. 
IV. 44sqq. and Sayoe’s dictum in ZK. ii. 207, who derives even allu from the Akkadian. 
Prom the same alalu we have ul-lu in nl-li kal-bi a dog-collar, Asurh. vin. 28 and ix. 
108, connected by Jensen {ZK. 1 . 299 and ii. 21) and Professor Haupt (Hhbraioa, i, 280) with 

Hebr. Sj?, Arabic , 
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seen pictures of prisoners and slaves, brought before the Assyrian kings. As a 
rule they wear a rope or a chain around their neck ; and this I call the allu. 

It cannot but be confusing to the mind of the “layman” that in the same 
volume, KB. ii., Peiser, Winckler, Abel, etc., read um-§ikku, while Jensen 
transcribes tup-Sikku, the former deriving the word from an Assyrian stem, 
the latter from an Akkadian original ; at least on p. 292 of KB. ll. he says : tup- 
sikku = kudurru = Ziegelbrett^’^^ which was carried or worn on the head ; a 
compound of tuppu, hoards and sig (seg), hrich; see also Jensen, Kosmolo- 
gie, 494. 

The three characters, which make up the word, have been read musSikku, 
umsikku and tupSikku. 

1. Praetorius in ZBMG. 27, 514, line 8sqq., reads mu§sikku deriving it 

from nasaku = Hebr. , to (Mioint (as king) ; his development of the word 
was anointment, kingdom, crown = kudurru. Schrader [ibid. 28, 128), criticizing 
this interpretation, translates sovereignty comparing Hebr. ?jDD Isa. xxil. 8 
and hddjd ibid. xxy. 7, from to coveTy to x>rotecty protection implying on 
the part of the king sovereignty. Delitzsch in Baer-Del. Daniely praef . xi.-xil., 
adopts reading and etymology from but considers it an article for wearing 

on the head, to cover it. Also Winckler, Sargon-textey reads muSSikku, trans- 
lating it by Frohnden. 

2. The reading um-§ik-ku has been advocated, among others, by Lyon, 
Sargon-textey p. 59, 5, and it has become the generally accepted reading. 

3. Jensen proposed the reading tup-Sikku, considering it a compound of 
the two “Akkadian” words tup- dub, boards tahlety and §ig (§eg)= brick. 
In the majority of cases, as far as I have been able to examine them, we have 
the sign tup (with four upright wedges); this undoubtedly favors the reading 
tup (dub). In addition to this we read in a hymn, published in ZA. IV. 110 sqq. 
on p. 133, 100 and 112, ba-bi-il tu-ub-§i-kam (translated, ibid.y bringing a 
blessing), which means bringing or carrying the tupsikku. 

I, thus, agree with Jensen in reading tup-Sikku; with Jensen I believe 
that it is a compound consisting of tup-f-Sikku; but I difPer with him as 
regards the etymology of the word. It is not from the Akkadian, but of good 
Semitic parentage belonging to the same class, as sep-arik, araj>-gamna 
and others. 

For tuppu, see So. 38 = IV R. 69, 38 tu-up-pu, etc.; it is 

— ^in all probability — derived from a verb to beat, to press, thus indicating 

that the tablets were pressed or beaten into their shape and form. 

As regards §ikku^ derived by Jensen from an Akkadian Sig (Seg) = bricky 
I should say, that, if the Assyrians had adopted it from the Akkadian, they would, 

4 The reading Sikku with ^ is confirmed hy (tup) Si-lk-ka IV B. 66, 28, and the passage 
from ZA. iv., referred to above. 
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no doubt, have also adopted for its use, the sign for brick, libittu ; cf. Ht. 35 , 
841 ; but tup-sikku is never, as far as I know, written with the sign for brick 
(gig, geg). 

To explain gikku, we must turn to 32, 67 d-f ; where the word occurs 
as an apparent synonym of ku-du-ru.® Here we read as a gloss to the non- 
Semitic GI-BL,® du-ug-su.'^ I consider this a Semitic word equal to du- 
ug-gu a Pi'el form, from dS,gu (Hebr. like uhhuzu set; ummulu; 

dukkuku, kuddusu, etc. 

We have in Hebrew a verb = Arabic dLw = to how down. H^ph^il, to 
hend down, to overthrow a rehelUon (e. g., Num. xvil, 20), thus equivalent to , 
to tread down^ to crush. With this stem ipw I connect § i k k u and explain it 
as a form like biblu desire^ libbu hearty iiddu Jlanh, Sikku snaAie, etc. It 
would thus mean overthrow, defeat, servitude. 

Tup-Hkku, then, is a compound like mdr-nisl^u and many others 
(Dg. ?73) and its meaning is tablet or badge (indicative) of servitude, either in its 
literal sense or metaphorically. This meaning, etymologically established, suits 
all the passages examined 3 the (ig) allu as well as the kuduru is a tuplik- 
ku, badge of servitude, showing that their wearers were slaves and prisoners,® 

Ht. 36, 880, we read si-ik® = en§u weak. Dg, ?25 explains this value as 
an abbreviation of siqu, hemmed in, oppressed = J but in view of the fact 
that in Assyrian the pronunciation of s and s became gradually identical, I would 
rather derive sik (—Sik) from sikku (== gikku). 

II R. 22 , 25 cd, we read sak'-ku Sa se’im = allu happu; BOR. iv. 47 
reads Saj^-iku and says = ppJJ^ = ; §akku stands for ^akiku 

= crushing the com = allu“happu. 

5 On kuduru see now Jastrow, Proc. Am. Or, Soe., October, 1888, p. xov. foil, 

eWor GA-TU = EL seee.g. Ht.S 8, iSlaqq,; nB.36,4So. 

t Similar glosses abound. A few may be referred to. Hr, 78, ISa, we have (i9)zi-er-ku in 
the Akkadian column, borrowed from the Assyrian zlrku, a sprinMer, a fact recog- 

nized by the genial Lenormant as early as 1876 1 (see GQA., 1877, p. 1480-1) ; again Hr. 76, 1, z u -m n - 

ug-ga-NI from the Assyrian sanalfu, plO. Hebr. plX, 5 of. BAS. i. 284, rem, t; 

DG. 825. Hr. 81, 25 kar-ra-du-um-BI = /ii8 liero; ZK, %, 99, 85, and Zb. 6, rem. 1. According 
to Professor Haupt this text (Ht. No, 10) seems to have been foolishly translated from the 
Assyrian into Akkadian. 

8 See also IV B. 66, 16, where we read tup-Sikku bltati llani rabtti emeduSuntiti . 
We usually find no connecting particle u between allu and tup Sikku, although all trans- 
lators have inserted an “ and” as if it were found so In the original texts, (ip) allu tupMkkn 
means the chain, the hadpe of servitude, the latter standing in apposition to allu. 

aSIG (sik) = eneSu also occurs YB.62,56a; of, nB.48, lOgh; 28, 67=sen-Su; V 62, 87a« 
en-Su-us-su (=enSut5u). 

10 With slku, p''D» uslq he op%yrmed, I connect zi-ga the ideogr, for tebd enemy, 
adv&tBCtry, oppfsssor; also the value ik (gal) DeL Schrifttafel, 68, is of Semitio oiigin. In H B, 
23, 62 of, we read daltu = ikku. a uoing of a foldirng door; from this la derived the ideogr. (ip) Ik 
= daltu and not (I9) gal as read usualir; Ikku, of course, stands for akl-'-u, as niznru 
for namiru , etc., and is derived from ek^ to w^d, to turn. 


*4 



“SONHOOD,” OR ADOPTION AMONG THE EARLY 
BABYLONIANS. 

By Theo. G. Pinches, 

Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 


Among the host of dry sales of land and similar transactions, whicli form tlie 
subjectimatter of most of the trade-documents of older Babylonia, are a few 
tablets of great interest to the student of ancient law in that part of the romance- 
ful East. To these records of a long-vanished state of society, a few Assyriolo- 
gists are now turning their attention ; one of the most interesting papers upon 
the subject being Dr. Meissner’s ‘‘Die Serie ana ittisu in iJirem VerJidltniss 
zum althabyloniscJien Recht^^^ based partly on new acquisitions by the British 
Museum, and partly on the old ‘^B.” tablets (published by the Kev. J. N. Strass- 
maier, S. J,, in the Transactions of the Berlin Congress in 1881), and the gram- 
matical tablets of the Kouyunjik collection. 

The more one studies the record of Babylonian private life, the more one 
becomes convinced, that whatever the disposition of the Assyrians may have 
been, the Babylonians must have been a very kind-hearted people. This kind- 
heartedness shows itself in many ways, but more especially, probably, in their 
custom of adopting children. The existence of tablets referring to this custom 
in later times, ^ shows that the nation did not change in this respect. 

The text which I now examine has already been referred to by Dr. Meissner 
in the above-named article. He, however, seems not to have regarded it as a con- 
tract of adoption, but as a document illustrating the standpoint of the parents 
towards the children. This it does indicate indirectly — but really it is a tablet of 
“sonhood” (4plutu). In justice, however, to my friend Dr. Meissner, I must 
say, that the fault of this view of the text does not lie with him, for he has done 
his best with the material at his command, and has excellently translated and 
compared the extract he has given. 

The text in question is numbered B. 42 (Strassmaier 102), and is nearly com- 
plete, a few lines only at the beginning and end being broken away, and a few 
others damaged. The envelope, however, supplies some of the characters wanting 
on the tablet, and also gives some interesting variants. The language of the text 
is Akkadian, with a few Assyrian words and phrases here and there. 

In translating a new inscription, the first thing to do is to find the “key- word,’’ 

1 See the TranmGtiom of the Society of Biblical Arcftmlogyi Vol. VIII., p. S76, 3cl paragraph; 
and Hbbbaioa, Vol. III., pp. 18~3l. 
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so to say. The key-word, in this case, is in the second line, and is composed of the 
characters n am-ihila-ni-gn (or -kn), translated, in WAL n. 9, 64, and 33,7, 
by ana ^pluti-§u, to Us that is, as his adopted son. The word 

which follows, on onr Babylonian tablet, is in gar-*, he made, or placed (he 
placed as his adopted son). The general sense of these broken lines was prob- 
ably to the effect that Etel-pi-Sin had adopted BM-^zzu as his son. The 
succeeding lines read as follows : 


Tablet {U. Ssqq.). 

G-ana, kir^, m arsa,‘[NIG'G A 
bi ti - §u-ina(?)3 
ana ig-*-* 

§a B tel-pi-[SinJ 
i h b R z 

]&[t]el-pi-Sin 
bamset aple iraSSu 
Bel-ezzu 

IBILA-GI-KIME NIBABN 

The field, plantation, m ar § a , the fur- 
niture of his house also(?) 
for . . . 

which Etel-pi-Sin 
possesses — 

Etel-pi-Sin 
has 5 sons — 

(to) Bel-^zzu, 
like a son, he will give. 


Envelope {U, 2sqqA 
[Gan^], kir^, marsa, NIG-GA 
biti-§u-ma{?) 

[§a] lltel-pi-Sin 

[fi] Sin-naid^ aSSati-§u 

ibb^izfi^ 

Btei-pi-Sin fi Sin-naid 
bamSet ^ple era§§fi^ 
B^l-^zzu DG-NE-NE 
IBILA-GI-KIME NAM NI- 
BAEN 

The field, plantation, mar^a, the 
furniture of his house also(?) 
which ^tel-pi-Sin 
and Sin-naid, his wife, 
possess— 

iiitel-pi-Sin and Sin-naid 
have 5 sons — 

(to) Bel-^zzu, their son, 
like a son, they will give a share. 


From the above it will be seen, that notwithstanding that ]fetel-pi-Sin 
had already five sons, he had no objection to adopting another, to whom, “like a 
son ’’[IBILA-GI-KTME, son + one + like}, he gives a share (for such I take 
to be the meaning of NAM here) of his property. This interesting section is 
followed by a portion which, as Dr. Meissner says, is an exact parallel of the 
tablet of “Family-laws’’ ( WAT. v. 25, 23-28) : 


2 On the original ni-dn-a. 

8 As is shown by the seal-impression of Nidnat-Sin, d a and 1 d are written alike in this text; 
hence this reading (of. Meissner). 

4 On the original nl-dn-a-meS, 

5 Note this interesting variant form. 
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Tablet of “Family-laws.” 
TUKUNDI-BI DU AD-DA- 
NA-RA 

AD-DA-MU NU-ME-A 
BA-AN-NA-AN-GU 
[UMBIN MI-NI-IN-gA-A 
GAR-RA-A§ MI-NI-IN-DU- 
E] [gUM« 

tAZAG-GA-A§ MI-NI-IN- 

a son to his father 
‘ Thou art not my father ’ 
say, 

[he shall set a mark upon him, 
place him in fetters], 
and sell him for silver.” 


B. 42, ll, llsqq, 

7TUKUNI)I-BI Bdl.^z>zu 
!lfe-te-el-pi-Sin-BA AD- DA- 
NA 

tr Sin-na-id AMA-NI 
AD-DA-MU NU-ME8 AMA- 
MU NU-ME8 

BA-AN-NA-GU [MU-US 
AZAGA-SU BA-AB-SUM- 

^^If B^l“^zzu 
to !l^tel-pi-Sin, his fatker 
and Sin-naid, his mother 
‘Thou art not my father — thou art 
not my mother ' 
say, 

they shall sell him for silver.” 


Notwithstanding the additional phrases on the tablet of ^^Family-laws,” the 
penalty may be regarded as identical in both cases, for although it was not neces- 
sary to “ set a mark on him,” yet in order conveniently to sell the faithless foster- 
son as a slave, it would possibly be needful to put him in fetters, or, at least, to tie 
him up in some way, so as to prevent his escape. 

The penalty for ingratitude on the part of the adopted son having been stated, 
the text of the tablet proceeds to deal with the foster-parents, should they, in their 
turn, deny their adopted son : 


Tablet, 

t TUKUNDI-BI 
Ij-te-el-pi-Sin 
U Sin-na-id DAM-A-NI 
Bdl-dzzu DU-NI-RA 
DU-MU NU-ME DIB-AN- 
NA-DU-NE 

GANA, GI§-SAR t MAR-SA 
GA-LA-NI §U-BA-AB-T'E- 
GA 

BA-AN- TUM-MU. 

MU LUGALA-BI IN-PA. 


ll. 17 sqq. 

“And if 

iltel-pt-Sin 

and Sin-naid, his wife, 

to B^l-^zzu, their son, 

cry out, ‘Thou art not my son,^ 

field, plantation, and m a r 9 a , 

his property,® he may take, 

(and) may separate it. 

He (Etel-pi-8in) has invoked the 
spirit of the king.” 


6 See Haupt’fi Sum&rische FamIMmoefsetze. 

? On the case U-KUB-SU, “in future,'" precedes TTTKtTNDIBI. 

8 The envelope has N TJ-ME - B N In both oases, Implying that the final oonsonant was nasal. 

9 Meissner translates GALA 'by MUbeaUz. 
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This apparently means that B^l-^zzii, the adopted son of ^Itel-pi-Sin 
and his wife Sin-naid, might claim and take the share of ^Itel-pi-Sin^s 
property promised to him, should ^Itel-pi-Sin at any time renounce his 
adopted son. 

Whatever the faults of the translation here given may he, the picture pre- 
sented is, as far as it goes, complete, and the story hangs together consistently. 
We get rid, moreover, of a difficulty which must have presented itself to some 
minds when reading a translation of the above-named ^‘Family Laws;” namely, 
how any power on earth could be supposed to dissolve the relationship between 
parents and their offspring, for no son^ in the sense of the wordy can deny his father y 
any more than a father can deny his son. They may pronounce the words of renun- 
ciation as much as they like, but their relationship remains j^st as it was not- 
withstanding. Though a father cut off his son with a shilling,” or with nothing 
at all, his son is still his son, and nothing can change it. Not so in a case of adop- 
tion where the law gives power of renunciation — this relationship, made by a legal 
form, may also be annulled by a legal form. Babylonian law was therefore in this 
respect more consistent than has been supposed. 

Of course the result of the prevalence of this custom of adoption in Baby- 
lonia must have been to multiply lawsuits. In illustration of this the tablet B, 67, 
in which Ilu-bani, in order to get the property to which he claimed to be enti- 
tled, makes solemn declaration to the effect that he was really the adopted son of 
Sin-magir, may be quoted as a case in point. 

Oirls were also adopted “to daughterhood ” — or, rather (as the Babylonians 
were obliged to use the abstract from m^ru), “to childship” (m^rutu). The 
only tablet known to me referring to this (B. 26) is unfortunately rather defaced. 
It seems to relate, however, to the adoption of a girl by a man named Tilli- 
gunu(?), but the text requires much study before a satisfactory rendering can 
be made. 



THE SEPTHAGINT TEXT OF HOSEA OOMPAEED WITH THE 
MASSOEETIO TEXT * 

By Gatlabd H. Pattbkson, Ph. D., 

New Haven, Conn. 


Preliminaby Bemabks. 

In sympathy with all earnest effort to obtain a better text of the Old Testa- 
ment, I was led, at the suggestion of my esteemed friend and teacher, Professor 
W. E. Harper, to take up the study of the Septuagint version of Hosea. Good 
use has been made of the Targum by Wiinsche,t and Sebokt has investigated the 
variations of the Peshitta. But the most important of the versions for textual 
criticism, the Septuagint, has received little attention, having been investigated 
only in a general way by the commentators as well as by Toilers in JDas Dodekapro- 
pheton der Alexandriner. 

It is not my purpose to repeat the history of the version, the legend of its 
origin, etc., since this work has already been done by those who have wider 
experience. The purpose is simply to compare the Septuagint with the Masso- 
retic text and note the conclusions that may be drawn from such comparison. 

The great question, however, in the study of the LXX. to-day is whether the 
variations, which it presents, are due to arbitrariness of translation or to differ- 
ence of recension. Thus it is my object to consider whether there are variations 
in the translation which would not be allowed a translator, and if so, whether 
these are due to arbitrariness on the part of the translator or to difference of 
recension. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the differences between the texts, it 
seems best to present a brief outline of the manner in which the investigation is 
conducted. Having studied the text verse by verse it was my intention to pre- 
sent the results in somewhat the same form as is followed in the works of Lagarde, 
■Wellhausen, Eyssel, etc., but this, it seems, fails to present to the mind any clear 
idea of the variations as a class. Therefore, after a brief statement in regard to 
the condition of the text of the LXX., the variations are considered under three 
general divisions which I have named Interpretation^ Doubtful and Becensional, 
Under Interpretation those variations which may, in any fair way, be attributed to 

* Part of a thesis presented to the Paculty of the Department of Philosophy and the Arts, 
Yale ITniversity, for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, hy Gaylard H. Patterson. 

+ Der Prophet Hosea Uhersetzt und erkldrt mtt Benutzung der Targumim vmd der^jUdiachen Aua- 
leger, Baachi, Ahen Ezra und David KlmcM. Leipzig, 1868. 

t Die Syrische Uebersetzung d&r zwOlf Meinen Propheten und iJvr VerUdltnisa zu dem maaaoret^ 
ischen Text und zu d&n illteren Ueberaetmngen u, a. w. Breslau, 1887. 
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the translation through free translation, different punctuation, confusion of let- 
ters, etc., are considered. Under DouUful cases, those variations which are of 
such a nature that one cannot determine whether they are due to the translator 
or to a difference of MSS., are considered, and under Becensional those cases 
which can only be accounted for on the supposition that the translation is based 
on a MS. or MSS. differing somewhat from those underlying the Massoretic text. 
In these divisions the material is classified as in Workman’s Teoct of Jeremiah, 
He adopts the old terminology “in an accommodated sense.” With the Masso- 
retic text as the basis, the variations of the second and third divisions are consid- 
ered under additions and omissions of letters, words, phrases, etc., “alterations 
of mood, tense, gender, person, number and case.” Substitutions of parts of 
speech, syntactical forms, etc. Thus the first consideration is as to the integrity 
of the text of the LXX. Then those variations, which may be attributed to the 
translator, are considered and thus one is familiarized with the general character 
of the translation in such a way that he may proceed to the consideration of the 
doubtful and recensional cases with an additional criterion by which to estimate 
the value of the variations in these cases.* 

The Hebrew text used in the discussion is the edition by Baer and Helitzsch ; 
the fac-simile of the Codex Babylonicus Fetropolitanus edited by H. L. Strack 
was also consulted. Tischendorf’s sixth edition of the Septuagint is used and 
fac-similes of the Yatican and Alexandrian MSS. have been consulted.f 

Condition of the Gbeek Text. 

With corruption in both the Hebrew and the Greek, results become very 
uncertain ; so, while the examination of the text of the LXX. involves a special 
investigation of itself, a few cases of interest may be noticed here. 

In 7:2 there is manifest corruption, for the reading biriog iyvv46wGtv ^^ovrec — 
is neither Greek nor Hebrew, nor is the variant ottwc owddovatv tjc crwddovrec^ better, 
Ewald suggests that the text may have been wr ow^dovrec h rv tcapdl^ avrov^t This 
might then be a free translation, or perhaps they misread for 

suppose with Ewald that they read ^3^2 IDS is to increase the difficulty. 

In 10:6 the reading kuI avrdv ’Aacwpiovc dZ/aavrec^ dir^eyKOV ^hia 
'^lapeifi kv ddfiarc 'Mippaip must be corrupt ; ^kvia and Iv ddpari seem to be a 

double translation for the same word, though the latter may be for the Hebrew 

In 1B:3 the daKphi^ of the LXX. is probably a confusion of letters from 

* since the above divisions were made the excellent and recent work of Canon Driver has 
come to the writer’s hands and he is pleased to find in it a very clear statement of the proper 
method of investlgration- Cf. Notes on the Hehrew Text of the Books of So/nvuel, Oxford, 1890, p. xl. 

t It is gratifying to know that an excellent edition of the Greek text is now being prepared 
for the Syndics of the University Press, Cambridge, by H. B. Swete, D. D. 

t Prophets of the Old Testct/ment, Vol. I., p. 07S. London, and Edinburgh, 1875. 
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which is a variant and a translation of the Hebrew consonants ; Ka'n:voS6xvQ is 
another variant and a good translation of the Hebrew. 

In 9:10 the reading aKO'Khv h ovkv may have a^risen in some such way as is 
suggested by Schleusner * viz,, oKonrdv is a confusion of letters of the word K(a)p\nov 
with <TKo\7rov and w of ff{v)Kr/, which might then be a free translation. The paral- 
lelism establishes the Hebrew. 

Instances of readings which seem to be due to the confusion or to the simi- 
larity in writing of the Greek letters are the following : The reading of the LXX. 
in 4: *.14, viz., Kal 6 Xabg 6 cvviav aweiT7i,iKeTO pera itbpvrigy for which the Peshitta has 
Pj , is best explained as a corruption, since the 
Peshitta, departing from the Massoretic text, agrees with the LXX. except that it 
has the negative. Compare with this 13:18, where Cyrilt explains the LXX. ovrog 6 
ii6g (Tov 6 (pp6vtpog^ as used sarcastically; and Cappelle conjectures that was 
read Jj'p . But better than these is the explanation of March (cited by Simson), 
viz., vis'g (70V = vide ov, g having been copied a second time. In 2:16 the LXX. has 
Kal avr^v dig kprjpLQv for • Concerning this Schleusner 

observes ‘‘ ubi loco rd^{^ * * * reponendum videtur afw vel dvd^o) avr^v elg Ipripov. 
A^6) habet quoque Cod. Basil.” These last instances as well as a conjecture of 
Drusius (cited by Wiinsche) that ijfjLkpai 7:5 is due to the manner of writing the 
dative hmepai, are sufficient to show that one must examine the ancient charac- 
ters of the Greek before he can determine to what extent the manuscripts have 
been influenced by transcription alone. This and the evident corruption indicate 
that one must handle the text with great discrimination. “ But fortunately in 
this case sound results in detail must precede and not follow the establishment of 
a text sound throughout, 


lOTERPRETATION. 

Tinder this division, as already indicated, it is proposed to consider those 
variations which may be attributed to the translation, whether arising directly 
from interpretation, or in any way due to the translator. Since the Greek trans- 
lator of this book must have found difficulty in interpretation owing to the 
peculiarities of the style of the Prophet, this becomes one of the obstacles in the 
way of the textual study of the book. These peculiarities may be stated sum- 
marily as follows : brief and unconnected sentences ; frequent neglect of gender, 
person and number ; intermingling of similes and metaphors ; scanty use of parti- 
cles feeble parallelism ; rare words ; peculiar constructions ; inversions ; ana- 
colutha and corruption of text. .To what extent the translation has been affected 
by failing to observe these pecuharities will appear in the following. 

* Woim« ThesawuB in Vetm TeBtamentum. GUasgow, 1838. 
t J. P. Migne’a edition of Patrolooia Oraeea. Paris, 1859, Vol. liXXI., p. 811. 
t En(7yelopeMa Britomiioa, Aniole, “ Septnagint ” Uy WeUhausen. Vol. XXI., p. 669. 

§ Henderson’s Ocmmmta/ry on IUb Minor FropMUt p. 1. Andover, 1868. 
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I. There may he noted cases in which a word is given a meaning belonging 
to it, but not the proper force according to the context, as in the case of 

1. Kouns, when there is used, 

a. A Common Noun for a Proper Noun. /SowSc for in 6:8; 0:9 and 

10:9, influenced perhaps by 4:18 and 10:8, where the common noun occurs. The 
first part of the words pKn»:j and 4:15 ; 5:8 ; 12:6, etc. * is always 

translated by oUag. Other examples are (jKomd = JlflVD i ^ -1 ; ^ 

5. A Proper for a Common Noun, ^lapei/i = 5:18 and 10:6. Compare, 

however, A.V. and R.Y. In this case the article would be expected with 
^ and D to the mouth of an Oriental are nearly related. Cf. Ps. 16:1. 
or Mdxfiag cf. p. 195. 

2. Verbs; in some cases 

a. A fair meaning is given, moppiirru == HDT ? :7,15 ; erraKoho = 

2:23,24; cf. A. V., while in 6:5 and 7:10 =:= TaTreivdQ etc. 

5. Not in accordance with the context, as in 14:9; 2:17, where the same 

word is similarly translated. dpoidQ = , 4:5,6 ; Trapactcjirdo = , 10:11, 

13, etc. 

3. Tense. A few cases will suffice to show that the translation cannot be 

relied upon in expressing accurately the force of a particular tense. In 1:2 
eKiTopve{)ov(ja kK^ropys^aec for flif IS a simple translation of the idiom, but 

fails to convey the idea in its proper force. In 2:1 ^ is used for nSHI while the 
same is used for 8:6, and in 11:4 — icrojuaif while is 

translated by k^heiva avroig^ etc. Even upon superficial examination one discovers 
the inaccuracy of the translation in this particular. But when it is remembered 
that interpreters still disagree as to the force of the “ Perfect’’ and Imperfect ” 
in particular cases, one is not surprised to find that the “ present perfect,” the 
“ frequentative imperfect,” etc., are not properly rendered. Such nice shades of 
expression cannot be expected in the translation. On the contrary it is just the 
slavishness of the translation that makes it possible to reconstruct the Hebrew 
text from it. No one would attempt it from a modem translation. 

4. Grovemment. There are cases in which tlie government or construction of 
a phrase or, sentence is not exact as when 

a. A verb is read transitively with an object when it should be intransitive, 
as Kal alfiara hf alfMWt fdayovai for ; D’pi:? D’Dii 4:2 ; kfdpiaav mpdlag avrov 
for os'? P ‘217 10 :2 ; &7riaTpe^|Je tt^ hpyip) pLov for ^3^4 14:6, etc. Compare also 

lS:16b, where, however, they may have pointed the verbs differently, 

6. Which may also be the case in certain active verbs which are read passively, 

as in 12:11 HDIK == d)iiiot6djjv ; 5:7 = kyevv^drj(rav{?)^ etc. 

♦ When etc, occurs, a few unimportant oases are not cited since the cases under this division 
are cited simply to set forth the general character of the translation; otherwise the treatment 
is exhaustive. 
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c. The subject and object of the verb are also sometimes confused. In 4:11 
this affects the entire verse. 

II. As indicated, some of the above variations may have arisen from a differ- 
ent pointing. To this cause many variations may be attributed and in some cases 
the LXX. reading is to be preferred. Sometimes the change is 

1. A Xoun for a Verbal Torm. 

for “131 1:2, also for “>33 13:1. The Massoretic text gives a fair 
construction in Hebrew, and being the more difficult is to be preferred ; it also 
gives a very good sense. The Peshitta and Targum, however, have the noun. 

JK P 

13:7. So also the Peshitta and Vulgate, “in via Assyri- 
orum> and Hitzig.* * * § (adj.) = 12:2 and == 11**^ wrongly, 

as also for though in 4::19 for is adopted by 

Drake, t the sense and context are better sustained by the Massoretic text. 

2. Verbal Porm for Xoun. 

fiiis is contrary to the 8th verse. ~ 

8:6, wrongly, as also for rfDfi^ 2:17. In 12:6 for niil? occurs 

the more easily, as n*in^ occurs in the preceding. 

T : 

3. Verbal Porm for Verbal Porm. 

In 3:1 y*! * Drake assumes this without doubt to be 

the true reading. HermannJ also adopts it, explaining the arrangement, however, 
as chiastic. The ordinary reading is adopted by all the later commentators, but 
it seems that a slight variation from the LXX. and Massoretic text, reading 
J. D. Michaelis,? gives a better parallelism as well as uniformity 
in the use of the participles. The first two, thus, refer to the evil habits of the 
woman in relation to her paramour and the consequent adultery, while the next 
couplet refers to Israel’s relation to “other gods” and the consequent idolatrous 
practice, indicated in the expression “ love cakes of grapes.” Thus it is the way- 
wardjiess of the woman not the decoyment of idols that is censured. 

In 7 :6 for ? T^ot badly. Several other cases, however, are not so 

good, as: 2:13; Hlfp r\W 0:11; - 

8:3; = ^ 10:1.4; 1^-4 ; 

n-n ; nft'= n"?* 5:v. '• 

4. A Xoim for a Noun. 

14^-5; cf. 11:7, but wrongly as also = pH 12:4, 
perhaps a free translation here. = DD^IlK 2:8 ; (vVop^JllnN == 

D^^mriN 2:8 ; (?) = (iVif 4:13 ; D’yjiflf = 5:6 ; D^pi = oSp^ 

6:6 ;'nri‘7'!j; = 00311; 10:13:' ^ 


* Die zwdlf kMnen PropJieten. Leipzig, 2d edition, 1863, p. 56. 

t Notes on Jonah and Hosea. Cambridge, 1863, p. 98. 

t Studien und Kritiken, 1879, p. 515. 

§ Deutsche Uebersetzung des Alten Testaments, Vol. XL Goettingen, 1782, pp. 4 and 21. 
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5. Other Cases, Qil for 12:1 ; ffD = 11:10 ; (?) = pj< 12:12. 

These and other cases are noted under other heads! Of. VIII., pp. 201 sq! 

III. There is also a number of variations arising from a different arrange- 
ment and construction of the text, consisting in 

1. The different grouping of words, affecting 

a. A change in a verse, as 4:5 = vvKTi dfioUoaa ri^v fit^rkpa 

GOV. Vulgate, “hTocte tacere feci matrem tuam.” ^The connective *] probably 
did not occur in the MSS. from which these translations were made. The paral- 
lelism and contrast between day and night favor the Massoretic text. In 9:6 the 
LXX., kn raXaLTraipiag ^AiyvTTTOVj ml eKdi^erai avrovg ml ddi(/Ei avrovg Maxpdg k.tX, 

misses the sense perhaps because of the general expression preceding 
the subject standing first ; while the incorrect reading of HlOtlD also conduced 
to this. Jerome* thought they confused T and t| . Mdxftag is elsewhere the 
translation of and so associating this with Egypt they have misread h^e. 

In 9:4, oriu:?? 

avT^ ai dvalat avTov og aprog TrkvOovg., k.tX Variant, -//dwavro k.tX Pesllitta, 
auD flo . Targum, fliipPllp Kpl • The 

one reading of the LXX. as well as the Peshitta and Targum take 
the subject of the verb, giving the better construction. The variant of the LXX. 
has in its favor also the fact that when used actively takes the accusative. 
Cheyne suggests that the Massoretic division “was possibly caused by a wish to 
preclude a misinterpretation of Hosea’s language, viz., that the Israelites would 
go on sacrificing to Jehovah even when in captivity.’^t Other cases may be found 
in 9:11 ; 11:8 ; 12:1,2,3 ; 18:2 and 14:8 ; they need no comments, 

h. A change in more than one verse, as in 4:14,15 : t * 

T ~ %• • I" T* 

LXX . — GweirUKero fiEth irSpv^g. Su. Here the LXX. Seem to have tried to bring 
the last of the verse into consonance with the phrase ^ ^^<1 

thus translate freely, reading for a very easy confusion. Sebok, how- 
ever, suggests that the LXX. which he thinks the Peshitta followed, deluded by 
the sound of the letters, translated seem well supported 

" T * 

by his references. At any rate a glance at the text shows it to be ineorreotly 
construed. 

In 9:8,9 for "iJl TO !)nr!5?' the LXX. 

has paviav kv hlKcp 6eov mriitT^^av. kfOdpr^aav K.rX The two verbs coming together in 
the Hebrew were separated by the translator and the first was given to the pre- 
ceding clause. The Massoretic text, however, gives a possible construction and 
being the more difficult is to be preferred. Other cases may be found in 4:11,12 ; 
5:15 and 6:1, also 6:10,11. 

2. The different grouping of letters, as in 4:4, where 

^ Patrologia Latina, Ed, J. P, Migne, Paris, 1845. Vol. XXV., p. 894. 
t The Cambridge Bible for Schools cmd Colleges. Hosea. CamUridgre, 1887, p, 94. 
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LXX. 6 Xa6q fiov t5f avrtXeydjievo^ lape^c- The LXX* reading suits the context 
better in placing ^ so as to read , cf. v. 6. The ^ in the Massoretic text is 
probably from the first of the following word, and so this case might have been 
considered under Becensional variations, but being connected with an otherwise 
free translation it seemed best to consider both under Interpretation, The trans- 
lation of the latter part may be thought to invalidate that of the first part, but 
the final y6dh of was probably obscured in the MS., and thus this would 

be a fair translation following closely the order of the words, since in Greek the 
regular order would be the reverse. Thus the LXX. becomes a safeguard against 
such conjectures as that of Wellhausen* unless such corruption took place before 
the translation was made. One conjecture by Eobertson Smith, f viz., HD-lD > 
is antedated by a conjecture cited by EosenmuIler,J viz., “ Quos conjecturae juvant, 
miror, in earn pariter non incidisse, qua legeretur affixo primae 

pers. singul. sicut contendens adversus me sacerdos, ita ut sensus exoriretur periodi ; 
turn populus tuns turn sacerdos mihi contradicunt et adversantur. ‘ Si genuina 
floret lectio in Alexandrhaa versione, videri haec posset isti conjecturae ex parte 
faveri.’ 

In 6:5 for the LXX. has Kal rb Kplfia pov cftag e^eTieijaerac ; 

the Peshitta, v-oosJ l^cnoj pL.?© ; the Targum, pflj ^4^11 * These 

versions surely give the better reading here, not involving a change of person nor 
the necessity of supplying, as the Massoretic text does. As is evident, this simply 
requires the ^ to be joined to the following word; it is favored by Cheyne and 
others. 

Other cases are the following : Por ♦ri’llD i 8:12, the translation in the 
LXX. is irXijdoQj Kal ra vdpipa avrov k,t.X, = 7:11 for onifD 

LXX. has AlyvTTTOv ETreKaXelTO^ Kal elg 'Aaavpiovg K,r.X = 

DnUSD LXX. is m wpog6wov pov^ avrol 
! 6:2,8. Of. also p. 200 for 7:1. 

ly. The character of the languages being so dijflerent, allowance must be 
made for certain variations due to the genius of each language ; as in the case of 

1. Asyndeton, which occurs much more frequently in Hebrew than in Greek. 
Cf. 1:1 ; 3:1, etc. 

2. Yerbal Apposition, when the second verb is often translated by an infini- 
tive. Of. 1:6; 6:11, etc. 

8. Abstract Plurals, which are usually well translated by the singular, as in 
1:2, D’Jijr = ywaUa mpveiag. Cf. also 2:4,6; 5:4, etc. 

4. Coliectives, which are often translated by the plural, as in 2:20, where the 

* Miatory of Israel. Edinburgh, 1886, p. 138. 

t The Prophets of Israel. Hew York, 1882, p. 406. 

t Sclwlia in VeUis Testaimentwm. Leipzig, 1812. VH., 1, p. 124. 

I DissertaUones Av/rinjiUi. Goettlngae et Lipsiae, 1790, p. 606. 
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Hebrew n^h Dj; = uerd rav Oijpiov rov aypov. So also the other collectives 

of the verse and elsewhere. Some cases are more doubtful, as dfiaprlag for ilKESH 
4r:8; ySatxAelr === 7:3. 

5. Infiiutives, as in 4:2, where the infinitives are translated by nouns, repre- 
senting the sense fairly. However, the translator may have vocalized the words 
as nouns ; the stronger expression is given in the received text. 

6. Peculiarities. 

a* In the translation of nonn 1 :6j etc., it cannot be determined whether the 
translator read nDr?*1)D ^ participle, or a perfect n/Om > since he would prob- 

T T \ : T T *. 

ably translate in the same way in either case. Thus the translation seldom gives 
any light on such forms. 

6. In a western language the expression “ their souls ’’ is preferable to “ their 
soul,” but such an expression is quite common in Hebrew. In 4:8 for the He- 
brew the LXX. has rdg fvxk avrQv, reading perhaps, as do many 

: “ T I ^ 

Hebrew MSS., or they may have referred the singular suffix to the community 
and thus translated in the plural; in either case the effect upon the noun is the 
same, requiring the plural. Of. also 9:11, ; 13:8, =: 

Kapdtag avrov^ etc. 

c. In the Greek a part of speech frequently carries its force farther than in 

the Hebrew, and so where it would be repeated in Hebrew the one answers in 
Greek. Such is the case in 5:6, where = fierd Tvpopdrm ml 

ix6axm>. Note also the translatioa of TO . 13:14, 

viz., £/£ ml sk Oavdrov TivrpdicofjLai avroig, Variant avrohg for koI, 

d. Frequently the term is translated as referring to the inhabitants, 

as in 7:11, etc. 

e. Other Cases. la 2:23 Dni = kTtaKoiMJopaL bvpavip^ 

ml avr6g. In 5:1 = ’ A/coficrare ravra. 

y. Some minor variations may also be explained as free translations and 
may easily be detected. Such are the following : 

1. Those which may be said to give the sense of what is expressed figuratively 

in Hebrew, as in 2:7, where for HOItf the LXX. rh Ifidrid pm ml rd bdM 

pov, gives the article for the material of which it is made and this is not far from 
the Hebrew. Of. Lev. 18:47, where occurs with these words ; cf. also 2:11. 
The translation of the last word of the verse, , by Trdvra hua pot. koB^ksi rep- 

resents the idea of the Hebrew in a general expression. In 2:17 

KT^para avrnc^ “which,” as Simson observes, “is perhaps not to be eniended to 
KX^para with Dmsius, but explains itself from the peculiarity of the LXX., in the 
use of synecdoche, preferring to place the genus for the species.”* 

2. In many places seems to have been taken in a general sense and is 
translated by the plural. Of. 4:6 ; 5:9 ; 7 :5 ; 10:14, etc. 


* Der Prophet Bosea, Hamburgr und Ootha, 1851, p. 101. 
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3. There are also some cases in which the translator seems to have given a 
peculiar meaning to a form by reference to the root from which the word is 
derived, as in 2:17, where for iTip/n tins'? the LXX. has diavol^at avve^iv avr^g^ 
pointing the first as an infinitive, which, with the ordinary meaning of {l‘|pn i 
does not make good sense ; hut the translation is not so remote as to require the 
conjecture that they read flJpri (Hrusius). The words in their first meanings are 
not so far apart as they seem to he, Hip meaning “to bind” and aiveutg [awirifii) 
“ a joining together,” so that though fllpD is not translated elsewhere by this 
word, it seems probable that it is the form which was before the translator. The 
vocalization, however, may have been HIpD Sebok suggests. The LXX. take 
this verse as one of warning and so the translation of this phrase is more in accord- 
ance with the context as thus understood. In 5:12 is translated by rapax^ 
and the root from wliich is derived is frequently translated by rapdcm^ so 
that, though the exact meaning is not given here, the translator’s intention is 
shown to be right. 

4, There are other cases in which the meaning given a word or form is 

inexact, as in 1:6, where dvnraaadijtevog dvrird^opat for does not seem 

X V T 

SO strange when one thinks of the different interpretations that have been given 
this clause by the commentators. Wiinsche and ilowack say this translation 
demands the liithpa'el, but it is to be remembered that the translator must not 
be held responsible for modern knowledge of grammar; moreover such transla- 


tion nowhere occurs for the Hithpa'el. It is also to be noted that the same words 
occur in 1 Kgs. 11:34 for which Schleusner conjectured 

that the translator read the same here. However, the emphatic infinitive con- 
struction points to the form here as the basis, and if the translations are in any 
way related then it seems probable that the translator of Kings read 

which only involves the change of a f) to an ; not a difficult change 
with the old Hebrew characters. Though the translation itself cannot be sup- 
ported, it is interesting in that it shows an attempt to translate the form which 
occurs in the received text. Moreover the influence of preceded by a negative 
perhaps had some force in affecting the translation. In this case it may be com- 
pared with that of the A. V. In 2:15 the LXX. has h alg MOvev avrolg for 
□n^ ‘l^tOpn 5 referring , with omitted, to , to which Hitzig refers 
it also, since otherwise the latter part of the verse requires some additional expla- 
nation. Nowack takes as an accusative of time. There is no reason for 
supposing that the translator* found in the MS.* used. In B:2 the translation 
of hpia6mdiJL7}v is probably based on the same text. Of. the Arabic 


in the eighth form. 


However, the translator may have referred it to • 


* The singular, tramlator, should not he taken as Implying that the translation was made hy 
one person, since this is not known, hut it is used for sake of convenience. MS. is used In the 
same way. 
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In the difficult figurative language of 7:4sqq. the translator seems to have 
found some difficulty, but has given the words fairly, though missing the sense. 

is translated by Trdvreg, either dropping Q on account of the same letter fol- 
lowing, or probably it is used as expressing the meaning. (Of. v. 7): mrmavfiaToc 
for seems to have been taken as referring to the fire and thus the sense 

is missed. In v. 5 loc/idg for does not give the exact meaning of the word, 
but it is frequently used for • In v. 6 avsKaiidrjaav for does not require 

the conjectures that the reading was (Cappelle), rnp (Buxtorf), etc. The 
sense seems to have been adapted to the figure. The translation of t)y 
Karapdaaa is free also. Gf. the translation of by Karappso) in 1 Sam. 2:35. 

In 12:7 the LXX. &yyi^e for is probably a free translation. Though the 
phrase to which the translation corresponds is one of frequent occur- 

rence, Ezek. 40:46; I Sam. 14:36, etc., the other is also, as in Ps. 87:34; 27:14, 
and suits the following better. 

• T 

In 6:8 several words are rendered freely, as may be seen by a reference to the 
text, but the idea is conveyed ; such is the case also in 8:4, bub the idea in 
and is not so well expressed. Other cases of free translation are the fal- 
lowing : 13 = hlsiipovatv^ 4:3 =: Karevdhvuai^ 4:10 ; == d//aojuai^ 

4:7 ; n“)D n"»“>D = irapoLGTpQaa /c.r,A., 4:16 ; ~ cnvhTrjj 5:3 ; njn 

on rhv Kvpiov iynarkTiLTzov^ 5:7 ; 7:6 ; “i::! npnr = k^'fjvdriGav avrtp^ 7:9 ; 

nJDNJ = nJ1DN)> 5:9 ; ^JDpI = Havaurnn6jiaa (?), 6:2 ; nn = ave/i^feopa, 

8:7 ; a^lD’p = 9:6 ; HSp = krcdveGsv , 0:16; == VTCspaantiii (rjD?), 

11:8; = aotK^r(p^ 1B:5 '7nt^ = Kavd^py* 13:7 ; etc. 

VI. There are some variations which appear to be slight turns given to 
expressions for the sake of clearness or interpretation. They are cases which, if 
retranslated into Hebrew, would require, 

1. An alteration or substitution, as in 4:8, where for the Hebrew 

ns the EXX. is Kal apiKpwOiiaerai gup ttugi roJg Karoiicomtv ahr/jv. The vcfb 

T •* T , 

being taken as passive it was easiest to refer it to the land, and thus n3 73 

is construed, as the following words, with ^ - In 4:12 the force of ^ in the first 
clause is either carried over to the second or the translator supposed the second 
should agree, reading i^pZD^^ ’ suit here. In 0:8,17 the suffixes 

are not translated, but in the connection the general term seems to have 

been preferred, though the translator probably found in the MS. If the 

Greek mi rd^o avr^ dg ^pvfiov^ 2:16, is original this is a turn in expression, but see 
p. 192. Of. also ~ dTEKVQ&jCovrat^ 9:12 ; ^ dsiTiaioi elaiVy 7:13. 

2. An addition, as in 2:10, where, for the Hebrew 3rTH ^^D31 

the LXX. is ml apyi^piov avry. avry dk dpyvpd ml eiroiyffe^ which 

seems to have been caused by the peculiarity of the arrangement of the Hebrew. 


* Modern Interpreters also find difficulty in translating the Hebrew words for Hon. 
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There is an attempt to convey the idea. But are the people represented as using 
silver which GrOd had given and gold which he had not given ? 

In 3:3, if was in the original it is a wrong interpretation, but some 
editions do not have it,* and it is probably a correction. 

In 4 : 2 , misled by taking the infinitives as nouns, the translator makes these 
the subject of the verb which is translated knl y^g^ retaining the 

image of the breaking forth of water, as also the Vulgate in ‘‘inundaverunt,” and 
this probably explains the addition ; though it may be a copyist’s error, being 
repeated from the preceding verse. 

In 7:1 for the Hebrew pr?D inj mi: Nii* am the liXX. has nal 
Kkknrrjg 'rrphg avrbv elaeMijaErai^ eKdtdhffKcov ev 66^ avrov. The addition arose 

perhaps from carrying out more fully than the verb alone does. (Of. 9:4, 
where the preposition is added to convey the idea.) The variation in the last is 
suggested by the preceding, but the initial of the following verse was no doubt 
read as a suffix to pnD- 

In 5:11 the Hebrew seems to have been too general an expres- 

sion for the translator, and the vowel letters not being in the MSS.f perhaps he 
took this form as well as the following as active and supplied the object 
for the first. Similarly , 5:13, is not expressed in Greek without an object 

as easily as in Hebrew, so wpigj^sig is supplied as an object in Greek. 

Other cases may be seen in the following : rr‘?N = 6Mpov (jvtyKtd^ovTog^ 4:13 ; 

= GKi)piVOL dpvfiov^ 13:8 = TtvKd^ovca^ 14:9 ; D‘ 7 trn = dvraTTodbaeSg aov (?), 

9:7; variant, dvrairaSbaeag ; ~ dyaTr^ce^g pov^ 11:4; etc. 

VII. There are some cases in which the translator has missed the sense 
through a false construction or misunderstanding of a word, etc. There may be 
noted, 

1. The misunderstanding of words and incorrect reading of suffixes often con- 
nected with such misunderstandiug, as in 2:18, where = j3aaleip. This 
probably arose out of a difficulty in the mind of the translator in not understand- 
ing how Yahweh could ever have been called or an unwillingness to 

admit it. 

In 13:14 SnD'l = * 701 ; , referring to the singular rather than to 

In 11:1 for the Hebrew the LXX, is rd rinva avrov ^ referring by the 
suffix to Israel probably, but this would be thdr fathers. Of. Mt. 2:16. hTote also 
the suffixes of the first for the third person in 12 : 6 . 

In 7 :16 = hreraphov^ cf . Jer. 4:29 ; nm:: = aaBsv^aEt^ 4 : 6 ; 

r^adhTjaaVy 14:2 ; nin = KardKapTtog^ 14:7, 

*me\d'&Hexapla. Oxford, 1876. Vol. H.. p. 944:. 

tThe “plena Bcriptio’* probably was not common in tbe MSS. which the translators used. 
Of. JVotes on the Hebrew Text of the Boohs of Sarmu^t p. xxxii. 
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2. Wrong Constructions. Closely coimected with the preceding is the mia T 
understanding of the word 1 10:6, for which the LXX. reads KoBiic 

TTapeniKpavav aiirdv, deriving it from fl‘n/3 with 5 , but this construction requires 
The uncommon word seems to haye caused diflaculty. 

In 2!l9 for XjXX. is Kal ov fi7) iiv7jGdC>aiv ovic Itl m 

bvofiara avT&v, taking ^ construction with the verb and translating as in the 
fflph'il. Of. Josh. 23:7 ; Isa. 4:8:1. Perhaps they vocalized as ffiphll, but 
seems well sustained. Of. Zech. 13:2. 

In 6:5 for XiXX. has aivediptaa rovg* irpo^^ag {>fiQv. !No 

object being expressed for the verb the phrase was probably taken in the sense of 
slaying in ’’ or “ among the prophets ’’ and read * The received text 

and interpretation are sustained by the parallelism. 

In 11:6 for V“T5 nn‘?D*l the LXX. has ml i,ceh>r,atv 

zv f>ofi(f>aig. hv raig TtbTieaiv avroVy Kal Kariwavaev kv ralg ahrov. The first verb 

is derived from and both it and rr‘?D are taken intransitively, while 

is made to correspond with inr:j in the first clause and so is read 
• The translator seems to have been influenced by an attempt to bring 
out parallelism. 

In 0:1 is translated in the liXX. by p?j6k d^palvov ; in the Vulgate, 

“ noli exultare.” The early translators probably overlooked the fact that is 
not thus used. They may have read , but cf. Job 3:22, which favors 

the received text. 

In 7:14 the LXX. makes 0^*7 the subject of the verb in the translation Kal 
oijK kpbrjtjav irphg fik at KopStac avr&Vy for the Hebrew 03*7^ ipr? s‘7'1 • 

In 6:7 D^K^ nDHI » translation of which is airrol Si zUiv 

dv^pwTTOc wapapaivi^v, rar is read qualifying DIND * This is a weak 

statement, but perhaps not more so than one interpretation of 4:4, viz., ‘Hby 
people are as they that strive with the priest,” or the expression in 5:10. 

In 6:8 flHp = noTiig kpya^opiv?] pdraca ; ^ h Tolg 

\aolg avTov (annexion ?), 7 :8 ; n1pp‘?l = Tov kKScfd^aaiy 12:3. 

VIII. Again, there are some variations which seem to have arisen through 
the peculiar difficulty presented by the Hebrew or the MSS., or a strange mis- 
understanding of the text. In many cases a combination of these causes explains 
a reading. Since the reason for a variation of this nature is not very evident they 
need not be classified more definitely. The following are instances of such varia- 
tion: 

In 2:4 for the Hebrew flUfiD "iDni (v. 5 |i3)* 

reads nal e^apd rryv Tzopvzlav avrrjg zk irpogdirov pov (v. 5 hntjig hv kaShatJ aw^fv). Perhaps 
the first person is used as anticipative of the same in the following verse. Though 
the sense is missed, the translation does not involve any important change in the 
*6 
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text. for *nDJl ; for former being much more 

common would naturally be taken in case of obscurity. in v. 5 was perhaps 
read unless the Greek should read ottwc Of. p. 192. 

In 12:15 for the Hebrew 0^110/1 the LXX. has eeijfic,aBv 

’E^/occi/z Kal TTapcopyiffB ; variant, insert h before Is this an attempt to render 

the phrase by the combination of two verbs or was one originally an adverb in 
force, but altered ? The second verb of the Greek is the one most frequently used 
for Dr:)’ but the other is also used. There must be an alteration or corruption 
here, perhaps a double rendering. 

In 14:8 it is suggested that the XjXX. ^^aovrai Kal fiedvad^aovrai air(f)^ is a double 
translation of , being read once , once , to which ii^dvadiiaov- 

rai corresponds, but this word with airoq is unparalleled. This is probably to be 
traced to a tampering with the text of the LXX. Such “ conflate readings ” are 
probably rightly attributed to admixture from other versions. According to the 
following canon, “ If two readings coexist, of which one expresses the Massoretic 
text, while the other can only be explained from a text deviating from it, the 
latter is to be regarded as the original,’^* ftedvaeiaovrat aircp should be regarded as 
the original reading. This then may be a free translation of , which 

would not be bad in this connection. 

In 14:3 = 'oircog fiy In the unparalleled Hebrew the trans- 

T • T 

lator seems to have found difficulty, reading perhaps for . The 

difficulty of the expression baffies the modern interpreter also. 

In 12:1 for the Hebrew fOKJ the LXX. has 

vvv avTovg 6 Osoc Kal o Xahg ayiog KeHXfjaeTat^ mistaking blame for praise, but such a 
sentiment in this connection is altogether out of place. A slight change of con- 
sonants and pointing would admit the Greek reading, viz., 

Other cases in which a slight change will admit a peculiar reading are the 
following : 6:9 altered to ?|I13 may explain the 

LXX. Kal ^ laxiig GOV av 6 pbg Tretparov eKpvipav k.tX; also 11:7, 

for which the LXX. is Kal 6 Oebg knl to, rtfiia avTov 6 vfjL 0 )d^aerat. 12:12 again 
onty •••[?« ^r‘?^"D^< for the LXX. el fii, VaXa&6 icrLv....kv TaMid 

apxovreg. With 8:9, 6(bpa rjya'Krjaav compare pm fiDDN > 9:1. The ti'anslator 
has not used njfl anywhere-, at least no translation requires it. 13:1, r)f|7 = 
6LKac6fiara, perhaps for Aramaic(?). In 8:7 seems to have been omitted. 
dvaiaar^pia ra 8:12, repeated from 8:11 by copyist ? In 2:8 

mu = Kol avocKodofL^Gcj Tag 6 Soi;gy free ? 


* Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Boohs of Scm/ael^ p. xlvii. 
t Not after Simeon and Wdnsohe, as Nowack indicates. 
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IX. Another reason for variation in the translation is the confusion of con- 
sonants ; these must often have been dim and obscure in ancient MSS. Moreover 
the similarity between some of the letters must have led to confusion. The MSS. 
used by the translator were probably written in the old Hebrew or square ” 
characters, and the letters may have been confused in the transmission of those 
MSS. before the translation was made. Hence it is difficult to determine, many 
times, whether the translator erred in reading these, or some copyist before him. 
It seems probable, however, that as good a MS. or MSS. as the average would be 
used in such a translation, and accordingly the following variations may fairly be 
considered as due to the translator. 

In 1:4 for the LXX. has 'loida. Jerome believed this to have been due 
to the inexperience of the translator, using this word because it was the more 
common. Simson also points out the fact that ‘‘Judah” is thus brought into 
consonance with “ house of Israel ” at the end of the verse. might also 

be confused easily with , especially the apocopated form • Thus in 

case of obscurity Judah would naturally be taken. But we, thinking of a definite 
fact, find that the context requires • 

Instead of (2:14) the LXX. has elg fMapruptov^ concerning which Jerome 

observed, “ LXX. posuerunt testimonium, Res et Daleth literarum falsi similitu- 
dine.” This seems probable, since Y6dh (^) might easily be obliterated. 

In 10:14 for LXX. has h tov qIkov tov "Ttpopodfi ; variant, 

^lepo^adl. The latter reading is that of the Alex, and Sin. MSS. ; it is also the 
one Jerome gives for the reading of the LXX. It would seem then that 
was read tlirougli confusion of and ♦ , perhaps also and ^ , while 

was translated. Possibly a confusion of Zalmunna with may have 

led to the peculiar reading here, referring to Jerubaal, mentioned in the same 
passage, viz., Judg. 8. Jerome endeavored to explain the reading from this, but 
the reference is to a place, not to a person. The passage in tlie Hebrew awaits a 
satisfactory explanation. 

In 4:12 = Tcvei^pan of the LXX. The reading was probably ^ for 

and this the more readily since is without an object, unless the reading 

was ornn as in some MSS.,* and is translated freely. 

In 10:2 ; 5:16 and 14:1 is translated by atpavi^u. The translator prob- 
ably read where the forms from are translated 

by derivatives of a^avif^Q, It is possible, however, that the translator may have 
connected these two roots in some such way as Schmoller, whose opinion was 
that from the idea of suffiering punishment comes the idea of being desolated, 
waste. 


♦ Davidson’s Hc&reio London. P.133. 
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In 7:6 for DfliDK the LXX. has 'E<^pai/i, which is not easy to explain nnless 
the reading of the MS. was was confused with the form OnflN 

in some way. Perhaps the left foot of H was obliterated and then the remain- 
ing form and Y6dh were transposed, or may have been read for ^ , since 
these letters were sometimes confused in the old characters.* Compare also 
D?a for , 6:8. 

In 11:4 the LXX. has lyarri^av avOpioTrog eTct rag acaySvag avrov for the Hebrew 
oJi’n'? ’itonpa, reading and omitting one this is 

taken as a threat ; cf. Isa. 60:6, The context shows it to be wrong. ■'Av^pwTrof is 
used indefinitely, as several times. 

In 8:6 h arose probably from confusing with ^2 thus 

0 would seem a repetition or was obscured perhaps. 2 D i however, are 
very similar in the old “square” characters and may have been confused in 
the MSS. 

Other examples of such confusion of letters may be seen in the following : 

DN=Dr Drnr':’=DmifV 7:12 ; pn 8 :i; 

= Dr“l’ *=2; 10:11; ’S‘?=nD‘:? 10:12; 10:14. Cf. 

also the morQ doflhtful DtJ'K’'! = 18:1 ; 1^:9 ; Ijp*! = 

3£0p 5:12 (et. 13:14 ?). 

X. Very peculiar are the variations in the translation of the particles. In 
many cases the variation may be affected by the context as in the case of ^2 
which is frequently translated oy bn and di6n but after a negative by a^iU, But 
as an accurate knowledge of the use of particles seems to be one of the last attain- 
ments in the study of a language, the translator is not to be censured if he allow 
the context as he understands it to determine the force of a particle. This our 
translator seems to have done always, rather than to have used the particles at 
any time as an aid in discovering the meaning of a particular passage. The fol- 
lowing groupings of the translations of prepositions, conjunctions, etc., will serve 
to show this : 


= Kaddg av, 7:12 ; bv rpSTrov^ 9 : 13 . 
itia (nnN) = biriau generally, but fierh ravra, 3:6. 

= dpa, 12:12; wX^, 12:9; Sttuci 4:4(?). 
in’ = iv T(p air.?, 11:8 ; nn’ = kirl rd atird, 2:2. 

X'7 = oi) and ov pif frequently ; 6:6, 

f ( Sta rovro, 4:3, etc. Cf. p®7 also, 2:8,16, etc. 

' ^e/ca, 18:6. 


* Of. Wellhausen’s Der Tejrt der Bueoher Samuelis, Gbttlngen, 187S. Pp. 18 and 169. 
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" 6rc and didri, general. 


1:6; 7:14. 


did rovro, 8:10; 9:6. 


drav, 4:14. 

P- 

' k, general. 


sttI, 2:26 ; 3:6, etc. 


elf, 4:7 ; 5:6, etc. 


TTpdcy 2:4. 

r 

/card, 2:11. 


(T{jVf 4:3. 


jusrdf 5:6. 


dative, 7:9. 


dative general. 


genitive, 1:9; 2:14, etc. 


elf, 2:14; 2:21, etc. 


TTpdc, 5:1. 

1 

M, 2:20; 8:8. 


hy 9:6. 


r perd, general. 


1 irpd^y 4:1; 12:8, etc. 



k, general, 
d^rd, 2:20 ; 5:8, etc. 
did, 8:4. 

yU^rd, 6:2. 

2:n(?). 

€iCy 7:4. 

2:9 ; 6:6, 

d)C, general. 

Ka06cy 2:5; 8:1, etc. 
/tard, 2:17 ; 4:7, etc. 
ovrwf, 4:9. 

general, 
wtrd, 7:13 ; 8:1. 
k, 7:14. 
did, 9:16. 

TTpdf, general. 

8:8 ; 8:6, etc. 
fiif, 7:16; 8:1, etc. 
ivy 4:8. 


Perhaps a table of some of the Greek particles with their equivalents in 
Hebrew, according to the translation, may be of interest in showing the peculiari- 
ties in an even more striking way. 


bwtjg = 

, 4:4 


fyo‘7 (8:8) 


bircjg dv = 

IS, 2:6(?) 


drijf pi} = 

•73 (? X‘7 ’3), 14:3 

didrt ml kdv =OK O (^'^2) 


»3 DJ (»:16) 



3* 

*7 

‘7)1 

3*1p3 (5:4; 11:9) 

elg =: 

3 


‘103 (8:12) 

‘7K 

ETri = 

3 

*7 

'7V 

*7^ 

irpdg = 

3 

*7 

DV 


mrd = 

3 


^v 

3 

perd = 

3 


DV 


Jed = 



‘7y 

P 

dird = 

10 nnriD (4:i2) 

oirrwQ = ^ 

P 

p^f] = 

'm 

i<‘7 

P 


did rovTO = 

P‘7 P 

»3 

’3 QJ (8:10) 

'trXijv = 

(12:9) 


»n‘7'II (18:4) 


kdv = 

DK (»:12) 


(8:7) 



* The equivalent most frequently used Is underscored; In most oases the references In the 
above table suffice. 
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Thus the majority of the variations which may he attributed to the translator 
have been considered, and the general character of the translation in cases in 
which the text underlying it was similar to the Massoretic text, has been noted. 
It has been seen that passages in which the Greek text is corrupt or doubtful, are 
of such a nature, usually, as to indicate that they should not be used in textual 
study. The cases of free translation are such as may readily be detected, either 
in the peculiar reading or difficulty of the passage, or in the approximate sense 
expressed. Most of these are of such a nature that, if held to indicate diffier- 
ence of recension, one could only substitute a word related in meaning to that 
in the text. 

Interesting cases of the use of the same Greek word for diffierent Hebrew 
words, such as hraTtodldQ^L for in 9:8 and 14:3, for in 4:9 ; 12:2,14 ; 

and different Greek words for the same Hebrew word, as ‘7:}n = 6ta(})6opd, 11:4, 
and cjdivss, 13:13, which is used for , 9:11, show that the translator, not 
always influenced by a desire for uniformity, simply expressed what he regarded 
as the sense of a particular passage. 

There are also slight traces of local influence in the translation as the prob- 
able reference to fta^dofiarjTda^ a sort of divination among the Greeks, in 4:12; 
also a reference to the rites of Yenus and other deities in the TSTEleafisvat of 4:14. 
In both cases, however, the translation is fair and may have no reference to cus- 
toms of the Greeks. But after having attributed to the translation all that can 
fairly be considered as belonging to it, in accordance with the general disposi- 
tion or tendency of the translator, — his evident fairness of intention,— there still 
remains a number of variations unexplained. 

Doubtful Cases. 

There is a number of variations the character of which is doubtful. One 
cannot say positively that they are due to difference of recension, but they seem 
to he due to this. In some cases the readings are certainly not as good as those 
given in the Massoretic text, but at the same time they bear evidence of having 
been translated from Hebrew, while in other cases they are much better than the 
received reading. 

I. Under this division additions may be considered first. 

1. Ho great stress can he laid on the addition of a letter or particle, yet there 
are a few cases in which such an addition gives a different and often a good 
reading. 

In 2:13 the connective Kai occurs between all except the first two nouns. Why 
not here ? If the translator inserted it, why not between each word as in 1:1 and 
2:7 V If this difierence is recensional, perhaps in the original construction the 
words following were adverbial accusatives as Briggs seems to take 
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them in the translation, “ And I will cause all her mirth to cease in her feasts 
(and) her new moons and her sahhaths and all her festivals.’’* It is in fact the 
mirth of these feasts that is the prominent idea. Gf. Amos 8:10; Isa. 58:13. 
Adopting this construction of the passage, Cheyne’s observation, that the sabbath 
did not pass away, becomes unnecessary. 

In 13:13 m‘?V = (jSiveg TCKToimijg, It is diflScult to determine 

whether 6c is inserted to relieve the diflaculty of the sudden change to the repre- 
sentation of Ephraim as a son immediately following, or is due to difference in 
MSS. It seems scarcely probable, if the translator had inserted it, that he would 
have been so exact in retaining the construct relation, with the particle inter- 
vening, though this construction may occur in Hebrew. 

In 4:19 DmnD'fD ~ dvacaarTjpiQv avTQv, If this is to be taken as it 

usually is, it is the only instance of such a plural for . The reading of the 
LXX., 1 perhaps with Q omitted in order to avoid the repetition 

of the same sound, is better. So Hitzig, citing Zech. 14:10, etc. 

In 10:15, for i LXX. has ovmc vplv^ 

oIkoc tov The addition of an before and before 7f«{ would 

give the reading at the basis of the LXX., viz., 

which gives good sense here. Why should Bethel be represented as doing this 
and not Yahweh? Of. 10:11 ; 11:1, etc. Ewald made Yahweh, understood, the 
subject of and accusative of place. However, oim rov ^lapaijl 

may have arisen from taking it as synonymous with the Hebrew, in its meaning, 
house of God; the other is generally . 

Other additions of this nature are ohSi in 1:7 (some MSS. have 
m, 1:8; 6c, 6:1, and 3n, 5:6. 

2. There are also cases in which a word, phrase or even sentence is found in 
the Greek but not in the Hebrew. In 2:25 for reading of the LXX. is 

Kvpioc 6 dedc fiov el a{), requiring tlHH mil^ ^ 9,nd this carries out the 

parallelism, giving a better balance of clauses, as well as a better meaning. 
Other gods are spoken of, as in 8:1, but Yahweh is the distinctive God of the 
Israelites. 

In 6:1 the LXX. has Uyovrec as an addition. With this the Targum and 
the Peshitta agree, but in the connection it might be inserted in interpretation 
legitimately, and so one cannot say that the difference is recensional ; nor of the 
addition rbv Bebv ^p6v after irpbc nbpiov for bH say much more, 

though it is probable, as in 2:25, that the full expression occurred here. 

in 18:4 a most peculiar and remarkable passage is found in the Greek, viz., 

£y6 de KOpioc b OeSc aov 6 arspeav rbv ovpavbv Kal 73 ^, ov al ^^fcriaav iraaav rrpf 

arpartav rov ovpavov, Kal ov rrapidei^d aoi avrd rov rropeijeaHai ottIou avT6v‘ Kal ey6 av^yaybv 


* Messianic Prophecy. New Fork, im. P. 170; (and} is inserted. 
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(TE EK yijg Alyiirrov For tMs Kewcome* has given the following Hebrew, which 
he supposes to have been the basis of the LXX,, viz., 

pN xnai HDJ 

o’oti^Ti Ndv ‘73 w n’ 
onnnN n3‘?‘7 ddn “I’nnn n*?! 
onvo pND ojKi 

"ijn D’n‘7Ni 

The omission in the Hebrew he thought might have arisen through the care- 
lessness of the scribes, passing from one other. For av^ay6v he has 

the participle which is possible, though not what a retranslation of the 

Greek requires ; in Ps. 81:11 the LXX. has the form amyayav for . The 

Greek here requires though in this place perhaps the participle is 

better. The passage gives evidence of having been translated from Hebrew by 
the Hebraisms which it contains. The occurrence of the article in rbv ovpavSv and 
its omission in Kn^mf yfjv is peculiar. The position of the indirect object coi when 
not emphatic is peculiar in Greek, but regular in Hebrew. However, if the pas- 
sage did occur in the MS. before the translator it certainly is not from the hand of 
the Prophet. Sabaism among the Israelites is not mentioned until the time of 
Manasseh. At all events its influence came too late for Hosea’s notice and more- 
over this is the only mention of it in the book, and it is not to be supposed that 
one of so intense a spirit as Hosea, would have been satisfied with giving it such 
a simple and passing notice as this. As to avfjyaybv it may be noted that in this 
place it gives a better balance of clauses to retain it; in 12:10, however, it is not 
so well retained. Other cases of this nature are found in the occurrence of yfjg 
before Alyhitrov for » 12:14; cf. 12:10 and 18:4; Behy vfiQv^ 14:3, cf. 6:1 ; 

avToig after eHfpj] for j 2:9. 

Some of the additions are cases in which a clause seems to be repeated from 
another verse, but one cannot say whether this was a copyist’s error in the MS. 
from which the translation was made or is due to a Greek copyist. In 2:14 the 
addition nal ra TrereLva wv ovpavov ml rh epirera yifg is perhaps made by a COpyist 
in order to assimilate it to verse 20, but one expects the promise to be wider than 
the threat of punishment. There can be no motive on the part of a copyist for 
the omission in Hebrew. In 8:13, ml h ^ktsavpioig aKdOapra is probably 

taken from 9:3. With the addition ml airv roTg ipirerolg r^g yifg (4:8) cf. 2:14,20. 

II. There was, no doubt, on the part of early translators and copyists, a 


* Oriticc^ Teraion of the Minor Prophets. (In loco.) 
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tendency to make slight additions by way of explanation, etc., but there are also 
omissions which are not so readily explained. 

In 10:10 for the Hebrew D'lDKS* ♦ • -D'IDNI the LXX. has 

T ; T : •• r; V ; ■ t ” : 

'jvaLdevaat avroig. . . Av 'iraiSeijsadai avroisg ; the "V^ulgate, “CUm COrripientur propter 
,duas iniquitates suas”; the Feshitta, ^ogiZ a\ ,.- afl7 {-..lo , 

♦niN!! seems to have been taken wrongly from Kl2l ? the important point in 
this connection is in the last clause. The form on which the above translations 
of this clause are based must have been onD'in:: and this in connection with 
“ iniquities ” (undoubtedly the correct translation here) gives a good sense. This 
verb and seem to have the same meaning and as Ewald observed 

in force is weak and obscure. 

In 7:14,15 for Dn};^ ♦riipitl the LXX. is W 

devd?^(jav h kfxoi^ myb Kartcrxvcra rovg ppaxiovag avTQV^ evidently omitting either 
or ?JV)D’ • The translation requires as its basis similar to 

the end of the previous verse, and the clauses of this verse are better balanced 
without is probably a corruption by repetition of the preceding 

letters. For, in addition to the peculiar association of these two verbs with the 
same object, what can mean in connection with Dn^^f Probably the 

basis of the LXX. was 

In 4:18 the LXX. riy&Ttrjaav for gives no equivalent, but of course 

it is impossible to give an exact translation atid so ^^7 i^ave been omitted. 
It seems more probable, however, that it is a repetition of the last three letters of 
l>y a copyist. 

In 0:14 for jn fnJl JlD LXX. has H 66aeig avrolg ; variant, add 

dbg avTocg. is perhaps a copyist’s repetition of the last two letters of |nn ; it 
is supported, however, by one reading of the Greek, but this may be a correction. 

III. There are also certain variations in number, person, gender, etc., which 
often give a good reading but yet are of a doubtful character. Such may be seen 
in 12:6, where, for l'? pnfl’’) , the LXX. has Kal kSe^tjadv /j.ov^ 

h olKcp evpoadv /ze, a strange variation for which there seems to be no good 
explanation unless it is connected with the substitution of oUcp for > 

which may best be considered then in this connection, though not properly 
belonging here. About the time the translation was made and before this certain 
“ tendency changes ’’f said to have been made, such as, pNn*:} for 
nnrD for r»3VD; cf. p. 211. Elsewhere in the book pKJlO is found, but here 
the historical reference demands • However, one cannot say whether 

this is due to the translator or to the MS. which he used, and the other variations 
are probably connected with this. At the end Trpbg airoig for , as Cheyne 

* This occurred in some codices and seems to have been In the original for anyone, inserting 
later to make it agree with the Hebrew, would certainly have inserted the correct translation, 
t See Oelger'fl Urschrift tmd Uebersetatmgm der Bib^ pp. 269-433. Breslau, 1867, 

*6 
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observes, was probably for . When used of the community the singular 
suffix is often translated by the plural, and so the LXX. may have taken it here. 
The Peshitta, which otherwise does not agree with the LXX., has < 31 ^ and this 
suits the context better. 

In 13:8 the Hebrew is the LXX., Kal Kara(l>dyovTai 

• T : T " : : 

avTovg EKSL (jKVjivot Spvjxov ; the Peshitta, • Sebok thinks 

they may have read D‘7:)N’'i or (the latter, if the person is changed, 

gives the proper consecution in tense, though the form in the text following in 
the same person as the preceding verbs may be regarded as coordinate with these), 
5 before being erased. He also takes the preceding verbs in the first 

person as establishing the Massoretic text ; however, it is to be noted that the 
following verb is in the third person, and this arrangement would make the first 
two and the second two agree. 

In 2:8 for the LXX. is r^v 66hv avrfjg] the Peshitta, . Preced- 

ing and following this the third person is used, and such a change is hardly 
justifiable, even in Hosea, where the change is not infrequent. “has 

nothing but difficulty in its favor ” (Briggs). 

In 4:8 for the LXX. has rag 'ijjvxdg avriov; the Peshitta, ; the 

Yulgate, “animas eorum;” Symmachus and Theodotion, ev raig ‘ijjvxaig avrav. 
Thus the versions as well as some MSS. read this is demanded by the 

context. However, see page 197. Compare also » ^ote follow- 

ing, 12:2 ; ,*75 = , 9:2. 

lY . There is also a number of cases in which a substitution of one part of 
speech for another or a variation of expression is such that it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether the reading is due to difference of MSS. or to the translator. There 
may be noted, 

1. Oases of the variation of a word or expression, as in 1:7, where, for the 
Hebrew rnin! , the LXX. has roiif vlovc 'lovSa, requiring 

mii.i! , which was probably in the MS. before the translator. Both expressions 
occur in Hebrew for the same idea, and in the Greek ohog may be used, as well as 
the expression here used, to convey this idea, viz., that of posterity. There is a 
score of places in the Bible where this interchange occurs, the LXX. having one 
form and the Hebrew the other. Perhaps these may be recensional ; they may, 
however, be explained as due to the translator’s desire for variety of expression, 
as the use of dyaTv&Q for Dfl*! in 2:26 (where, however, the variant kle^o) agrees 
with that in 2:3,6) must be explained. Similar to the foregoing is the variation in 

2:1, Dll'? DDK W Dn"? 

fiov ifidg^ tilTjdTjdovrat Kal avrol viol k,tX If exact, the translation of the second verb 
requires such variation compare Isa. 62:4 and 32:5, where, how- 
ever, the LXX. in the first passage translates both words by KaMo), the last by 

elwov in both forms. 
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In 3:4 for HDlfD LXX. is dvcrtaarTfpwv = . Sebok explains the 

variation as due to the confusion of letters, f for 5f and n for 1*7, or as a 
“ tendency change.’’ This latter seems more probable. Professor Ladd observes, 
“ The effect from the dislike of idols and their surroundings may be seen in the 
change by the later Jews of the word -sacred stone images which served 

T “ 

as altars but which were regarded as objectionable, although they appear in Gen- 
esis as used by the Patriarchs, often consecrated to the service of Jehovah, — ^into 
The Professor shows by a comparison of 2 Kgs. 3:2 with 1 Kgs. 16:32 
that is the original in the latter; he also observes that the verb Qlp 

does not well apply to HUtD to • I>eut. 16:22. 

The peculiar translation of l>y the LXX. hparetac ov6^ 

may possibly be attributed to the same cause. If not, the translator may have 
taken in its usual meaning as an article of sacerdotal dress, and this then 

as the insignia of priesthood, and connected with this the Urim and Thummim 
which dr/Xog represents elsewhere {Thummim, Deut. 38:8 ; Urim, Kum. 27:21 and 
1 Kgs. 28:6). It may, however, be a free translation of D^£5^n giving 
knowledge of things doubtful and hidden. In such cases there is too little basis 
for decision. 

In 2:16 = LXX. iyo wAavo. flHS here taken in the bad 

sense and so Cheyne’s citation of Ps. 107:40, where this word is the translation of 
n;7n, hardly seems necessary, though this same verb is used for n^n ^ 
and possibly occurred here. However, JinS) is thus translated in Ezek. 14:9 and 
Prov. 1:10. 

In 8:11 for the Hebrew LXX. is yyamipfva^ requiring D^!13inK(‘0» 

and this is better than the repetition of which may be a corruption from 

In 13:6 = LXX. wf ^ P- 

12 : 6 . 

2. Cases in which the variation may be due to a confusion of consonants. 

In 5:2 for “)D1D ’JK*! nDHSri the LXX. is 5 d ay- 

pEVOvreg r^v 0?/pav Karemj^av, kyb 6h 'rtauUvr^g i/iiov ; the Peshitta, 

]p] ^2 P] Massoretic text is so peculiar that one is inclined 

to look with favor on the versions of the LXX. and Peshitta, which caixy on the 
figure of the preceding verse. But it is very difficult to determine what was the 
basis of these readings. aypevQ occurs twice for , though Trommiusf gives 
word in Job 10:16, w^hile in Prov. 6:25 it occurs possibly for flp*? • 
With only these few and doubtful cases one cannot easily find what was the basis 
here, d^pa is usually the translation of , ef. Gen. 25:28 ; 27:4 ; and it seems 


* Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. New York. VoL I,, p. 707. 
t Concordantiae Oraecae in Septuaginta, etc. Amsterdam 1718, p. 18. 
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probable that (cf. Pesbitta) was not the basis here or it would have been 
translated by Moreover the peculiar position of the relative and the con- 

struction here is unexpected. The variation may be explained, though unsatis- 
factorily, by the confusion of letters, ^ and D tO » 

DD*? = d 6)D‘? • It is easier, however, with Sebok to suppose a confusiou of 
sound in which • The MSS. seem to have been obscure here. 

• T - . .y. - 

Compare that preceding, viz., at the end of ch. 4 ; cf. p. 214. 

In 9:18 for the Hebrew mjia rr'7'inr "I'lif'? the LXX. has eif d'fjpav iraphrtjoav 
ra rkKva avrav^ Simplifying the difl&cult Massoretic reading, and with slight altera- 
tion, giving a fair parallelism. However, there has been a confusion of letters, 
etc., and as the reading involves the unexpected change from first 

part to VJi fii second, also the use of in a sense in which it does not 
occur elsewhere so far as I have been able to learn, it may be due to the trans- 
lator. The form reading. 

In 9:7 for the Hebrew the LXX. has Kal 

KOKQdi^GeTaL 'lapa^T^ Qcnep 6 'Kpo^^rjrm The difficulty of the Massoretic text ren- 
ders the translation doubtful. The LXX. seems not to have had and this 
may be a repetition of the last letters of the preceding word; however, as 
is frequently translated by mK6v it may be contained in KaKQd^ueraL^ which requires 
for . KOJn fir this reading would be KOJD • then is 

that at that time Israel will be humiliated as the prophet is now. The last clause 
of the verse is probably altered to render the verb conformable with the previous 
W- tirXvOijvdr^ for better syntax than the A.Y., viz., ‘‘great hatred.’’ 

According to the received reading of this verse, as Oheyne suggests, it is necessary 
to supply some introductory words if the idea of reproach is conveyed. But if the 
true prophets are refen*ed to, in what sense is used ? 

In 11:4 for the Hebrew \ LXX, has ml 

‘ifjop^ac 'irpdg avrSv, 6vv^ao/iai avr^ The peculiar form may have misled 

the translator, and even if it comes from an object would be expected. This 
and the fact that at the beginning of the foUowmg verse is inconsistent with 
8:13; 9:8,6; 11:11, unless indeed one admit with Kuenen* that the prophet con- 
tradicts himself, favors the reading which interchange with is not infre- 
quent iu the np 3^/13 5 tfiis with pOIK is no more difficult than the 
peculiar use of the word. *e7npMfo/iiaL may he a free translation of or 
mm> The misconcep of the preceding part of the verse (cf. p. 204) is 
shown here also, but this does not greatly affect it for the purpose here considered. 

In 6:11 for yji the LXX. has rav pxiralQv = > which is frequently trans- 

T : T 

lated by If )}t were the form the article would be expected. The 

T 

* Prophets and PropJieoy in Israel. London, 1877. P. 168. 

+ Geiger, Ursclvrift und Vehmetmngen, p. 411, regards fiaraitsv as a free translation of 
(Vulgate), -wliioh was changed to on account of oflensiveness. 
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error of a scribe would be the more easy, since the initial letters of are the 
same as the last letters of (Seeker). 

In 9:3 for the Hebrew DHlfD DHfiK LXX. has Kan^K^aev 

AlyvTTTov and this carries out the contrast with the first part of the verse very well, 
but possibly it is a confusion of > for *) since the conjunction would be expected 
here. Of. also 14:8, = Kadiovvrai = 

In 7:1 = ’Ev Idaaadai fie = (?). Of. 0:11. 

y. Closely connected with the preceding are a few cases of transposition of 
letters and words as in 8:18, where, for ^ 

LXX. has 6i6ri kdv 6 {j(jo)(jl Ovaiav teal (pdycjat Kpia. The Hebrew is peculiar and difii- 
cult, if indeed it is Hebrew at all. Usually the LXX. follows the Hebrew 
order, especially in diflacult passages, and the translation here would indicate that 
the Hebrew at the basis of it was, rar innr’ dx , which gives 

the same arrangement of clauses as the received reading, or even better than this. 
Ormn looks very much like a peculiar repetition of the letters in flit slightly 
altered, viz., pf for pf . Por the use of ^2 cf. 9:12 (LXX.) ; cf. also ^2 Qj| , 
9:16. 

In 0:8 for the Hebrew t^lp^DD LXX. has npCufiog ml 

>7, and this order requires px(^) nnv , taking pf^V a noun 

as the A.y. also. The arrangement would then be similar to that in Joel 2:23, 
but the usual order may be taken because the word is taken as a noun, though 
this is not probable. 

In 7:16 for the Hebrew LXX. has dTscn-pdipijaav elg ovdh; 

the Peshitta, >o,Ao Pi. ansoi.^1 . These versions give little help here ; they 
seem to have taken these two words in the reverse order, viz., x‘7 , unless 

the sense is “ to the not high one,” “no god ” (Gesenius), which is not probable. 
In the former case would hardly be used as this arrangement requires. 
Williams’ conjecture, ,* is also impossible. 

In 13:10 for the Hebrew KlflN LXX. has rrrm) 6 paaiXehg aov 

oiiTog; which is a fair translation, taking ^pT}«{ as an interrogative, and it seems 
probable that the letters ^ and (7 have been transposed, the original being pp^i , 
and this is confirmed by KlflN i which would naturally follow pJ^K ^ enclitic, 
but is peculiar after >p]}< . The form ^pj}^ would arise the more easily since it 
occurs in v. 7 and elsewhere. The forms in v. 14 were probably pl^K also. So 
the versions in 18:10. 

In 18:16 there is clearly a transposition of letters, IITIK 31f1K i 
amiss. 

Bbcensiohae Yabiations. 

There are still other variations of a different nature from those already con- 
sidered. These are of such a character that they can only be explained by 


♦ The Hebrew Prophets , hondoix, 1886. In loeo . 
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supposing tlie translator to have used a MS. difEering somewhat from the MSS. 
underlying the present Massoretic text. An examination of these cases will show 
this. There may he noted, 

I. Additions. 

In 4:17 for the LXX. has iavr^ (TKavc^Xa. Kowack and Simson 

regard this as an interpretation in explanation of the preceding but as 

Ewald perceived there is an incompleteness in the verse as it now stands, “And 
Ephraim shall not be left with his idols as is strongly enough expressed, v. 19.’’ 
The sentiment too is foreign to the spirit of Hosea and especially so if satirical. 
This also is against the reading of Ewald, viz., “ the scandal giveth him restora- 
tion.” He supposes some such word as ^^ve dropped out of the text 

and vocalizes ■ It seems better, however, to vocalize h’lii , which is 
used of the setting up of idols (cf. Isa. 46:7 and 2 Kgs. 17:29), and to construe 
(? as object of the verb. Thus the reading would be, JSpliraim is 

joined to idols^ he hath set a stumUing-block for himself The last clause then car- 
ries out the idea preceding and gives good parallelism ; note also the connection 
with the following verse according to the LXX. 

In 4:18 for p^p LXX. has TjyaTrrjmv anfiiav SK 

^pvdy/iarog avTijg, By the addition of a letter (JJ) and a change of pointing, a vari- 
ant, and in this case a much better reading, is obtained. The MSS. underlying 
the Massoretic text seem to have been corrupted or obscure in this place as the 
peculiar Hebrew and variations of the LXX. in the last verses of this chapter as 
wen as the opening of the next chapter indicate. The Hebrew of this clause is 
certainly very peculiar, but accepting a suggestion of the LXX., an excellent 
reading is obtained. Hermann* pointed out the fact that though the present 
reading of the LXX. gives no fit sense, yet a restoration of that which was its 
basis gives a form susceptible of a good translation : he suggests with 

the translation “ sie lieben Schande mehr als ihre Ehre.” Oheyne favors this cor- 
rection, referring to Yahweh, the Pride of Israel, her God. Of. Zech, 11:3. 
He would then translate "Hhey love infamy rather than her Excellency. The 
peculiarity of the Greek shows that the translator was following Hebrew. 

II. There are also a few cases of omission which indicate that certain letters 
and words were not in the MS. before the translator. 

In 2:23 for the Hebrew the LXX. 

has Myu Kijptog hiraKoijaofiac ovpavtp. The first occurs unexpectedly here 

In the Hebrew and evidently was not in the MS. before the translator, for it is 
not his tendency to omit. 

In 8:2 for the LXX. has kph Kenpd^ovrai '0 

debg kyv^icaph ae. occurs in a peculiar position and is probably taken from 

the following verse ; a copyist’s error, since there can be no reason for its omission. 


* StudimundKriUken, 1879. P.617. 
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In 14:3 for the Hebrew DHS ^10*75^^ the LXX. has K.al avrawo- 

66aofxev KapTvbv ij/^wv. Here the omission of a letter causes an important 

change and relieves a clumsy construction of the Hebrew, The difficulty of the 
received reading is the only thing in its favor, if indeed the construction is 
justifiable. But it is just such peculiarities that a careful study of the X.XX., 
and restoration of the text underlying it, wiU show to be incorrect readings. The 
proposal of Hewcome to read after the LXX. relieves the difficulty and 
receives some confirmation also from Heb. 18:15, where the connection points to 
this passage rather than Isa. 67:19. This does not occur in the LXX. of Isa. 
67:19, and is not translated by mpTvdg, The Peshitta also, departing from 
the LXX. and Massoretic text in other particulars, agrees with the LXX. in 
reading * The explanation of this variation given by Pococke, shows to 
what conjectures one is driven by the theory that the translation of the LXX. is 
based on the same MSS. as those underlying the Massoretic text, or rather that 
there were no variations in the MSS. He observed, ‘ Por this end I conceive that 
Kapwdg here is by the Greek taken in the same notion that Kdpirofia or KdpTvcxrtg is 
by them elsewhere used, viz., for a whole burnt offering^ which usually the Babbins 
tell us were some of them called pp , the mpTrdg or summer fruit of the 

altar, so were such free-will oiBEerings, they say, called ; because they were to the 
altar as summer fruits to a table after a banquet.’* 

III. There are also some cases of variation through change of person, num- 
ber, etc. The character of these is here considered. 

In 12:9 for the LXX. has ttAvtes 

ol irdvoL avTOv ovx evpeO^crovTai avr^, 61 ddiKiag dg ^paprev. When iS used Of dis- 

covering a fault it is usually followed by 3 of person ; but it is often used with 
^ in the sense “to suffice,” and this gives a better sense here, adopting the 
suffix of the third person for the first in . Thus Cheyne, “ (but) all his 
profits will not suffice for (i. e., to expiate) the guilt which he has incurred,” 
reading KIDfl ; but this is a rather forced 

meaning, (to expiate ?), and it seems better to follow the LXX., reading for 
and putting the preposition (cf. 9:15) before thus it would read 
KCiO “Itr’N pr K‘7 vr’j’ , i. e., all his profits will not suffice 

him because of the guilt which he has incurred. This gives the same connection with 
the next verse as the reading suggested by Cheyne as it also gets “ rid of the 
unnatural distinction supposed above between ^iniquity’ and ‘sin.’” 

In 11:3 for ‘7^ DHp OrnDM*? the LXX. has ml 

eyb) awETrddiGa rbv dvklafiov avrdv M rdv ppaxiovd fiov^ the Vulgate, “portabam 

eos in bracheis meis ” ; the Peshitta, ^oJ) liXcuDo p]o . 

Of the peculiar forms DOp one cannot say much except to note 


* Theological Worlcs. London, 1740. Vol. H., p. 684. 
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that the translation of these forms is such as to indicate, at least, that the Hebrew 
was followed, and so the following may be relied upon as accurate. (rwe'irdSiaa is 
evidently an efEort to translate the root , though influenced by the concep- 
tion of the following verse. Cappelle* justifies it by making it equal to “ attem- 
perare pedem.’’ The form Dllp , however, is anomalous and according to the 
translations was at least taken as the equivalent of ^ and this must have 

been the original since DHp cannot be explained as an infinitive or participle. At 
all events the translation “taking them by their arms,” A.y., is contrary to the 
use of and it also involves the diflSculty already mentioned, while “he took 
them on his arms ” (R.Y. margin) involves a sudden change of person as well as 
philological objections. It seems better, therefore, with Gheyne, Howack and 
others, to read (?)D»nnp‘7, “I took them up in my arms.” Of. 

R.y., also Isa. 63:9. 

In 2:18 for the Hebrew ♦Nnpn ’H“^pn the LXX. has KaXhec 

fie for both ; the Yulgate, “ vocabit me,” for both ; the Peshitta, for both. 

The Hebrew, strangely, has the verbs in the second person and omits after the 
first verb, though two codices have it.f The LXX., as indicated, translates both 
clauses in the same way and the verb is in the third person, agreeing with that 
preceding and following. The Yulgate, seldom agreeing with the LXX., is con- 
firmatory here. 

Similar to this is a peculiar change in 6:3, where, for DHSK JlOtr? 

KDCDJ LXX. has Sidn vw k^eTrdpvevaev hfitMri 'lapd}! \ the 

Peshitta, ; the Yulgate, “ quia nunc 

fomicatus est Ephraim, contaminatus est Israel”; the Targum, m 

It would seem that the persons should 
agree, and the third person of* the first verb in the versions is certainly as good as 
the received reading. Note also = Karomo ae, 2:20. 

ly. Einally several substitutions of letters, words and phrases occur, and 
they are of such a character as to show that they are not due to the translator. 

In 13:9 for the Hebrew the LXX. has 

Sca^dop§ (Tov rig ^oTjO^aec ; the Peshitta, ax^ . Sebok supposes 

may have come from "fjyX (Cappeile). O ^^7 tiave come from or ^ also, for 
the LXX. and Peshitta must have read that this is a better read- 

ing than that of the Massoretic text, a simple comparison of the texts shows, as 
well as the peculiar readings and ellipses supposed in attempts to translate the 
received reading. Of. R.y. Qheyne retains ^3 , reading ^ 

hath destroyed thee, O Israel; yea who is thy help?” However, there is no 


^ OorimmtcMetNota6 0rWl6ae, AniBterCam* 1689, p. 658. 
+ The Bthrm Text, p. 1528. 
t So also Brlrer ta an incidental note, p. livlil. 
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reason for its omission by tbe translator. The conjecture of Houbigant^ and 
others after him, viz., is unnecessary since the construction ^vith 3 is 

good. Cf. Nah. 8:9 ; Pss. 118:7 and 85:2. Of course the translation of 
cannot be sustained as exact. 

In 18:6 for the Hebrew the LXX. has hyb hitoifj.aLv6v ae ; the 

Peshitta, pl . Here, as Sebok well points out, yny'i suits the fol- 
lowing *13^02 3,3 the next verse better. ^ and 3 are readily confused ; 

note also the ♦ of which might easily be repeated. The Targum gives a free 
3;endering in n^p$lD shows the sense demanded here. 

In 18:15 for p3 Niri O LXX. has 6i6ti ovrog avafiiaov 


ade^Qv SiaaraTiet ; the Yulgate, “ Quia ipse inter fratres dividit, etc.” ; the Peshitta, 
s-A/oj.aJ . These versions require instead of Nn£)», for it is not 


probable that they took this verb as equivalent to the Arabic . This then 
becomes a reference to the separation between Judah and Israel. Cf. Zech. 11:14:. 

In 5:8 for the Hebrew the IjXX. has k^karr} pevia/iiiv. Here 

again is a peculiar phrase in Hebrew, it being necessary to supply to convey the 
supposed meaning, while the LXX. ^.t once clear and forcible in 

this connection. Of. the translation of *nn, 11:10,11. Cheyne’s translation of 
this is good, viz., “Benjamin is distraught.” Por the conjecture of Meier, t viz., 
nnnN, i fail to find the support which he finds in the LXX. It is evident that 
the Massoretic reading might readily have been corrupted to the present form. 
Of. Judg. 5:14. 

In 18:2 for the Hebrew (3 some texts) the LXX. has 

Kar'uKdva sMXo)v ; the Vulgate, “quasi similitudinem idolorum”; the Targum, 
(prrfiD^?: prr*? ‘n^r'i)- These versions require the 

reading 0^31?^^ ^^^3/1.3 i which indicates that there was no art then in the 
manufacture of such images (Oheyne). 

In 2:11 for LXX. has tov mUTrretv^ which requires /llDSD ^ 

as this is the usual method of translation of the infinitive with . Commenta- 
tors have succeeded in explaining the use of the ^ as that of purpose, but an 
ellipsis must be supposed, such as, which should have covered. Strange infinitive 
force ! If referred to the nouns as mD3^ must be, another pointing of the con- 
sonants at the basis of the LXX. would be more forcible, viz., JTjDDD • 
Ezek. 1:11,23, etc. However, the reading nlD3P is the one expected from the 
context. 

In 5:7 for the LXX. has kpvaipv- Kuinoel’s conjecture (cited 

by Drake) is due to the theory that the variations must be explained so as to 
harmonize with the Massoretic text, and this only involves the confusion of 3 


* Biblia Stbraim. In loco. 
t Studim tmd KriMken. 18iS. P. 1038. 
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arid T , but is not translated by kpvai^rj in tbe LXX., though this is not 

decisive. It seems more probable that the reading was 1-4 

(LXX.), The sense of the LXX. is manifest, needing no explanation. If 
is taken in the sense of month, the most natural meaning, as it occurs without 
the article, then, as Prebendary Huxtable observes, ^‘The Hebrew scriptures 
perhaps furnish no other example of that particular form of personification by 
which a period of time is spoken of as itself effecting what is done by other 
agents in it.’'* * * § 

In 4:18 for DK^D the LXX. is iphiae xavavaiovg. It is supposed by many 
commentators that the translation of the LXX. arose from the reading 

• T : 

and the confusion of the Sabeans with the Oanaanites, but this again is due to a 
theory. Only on the supposition that the MS. underlying the translation differed 
somewhat from those underlying the Massoretic text, can such variations be 
explained satisfactorily. A remark of Ewald shows that a fair reading is given 
by the LXX., viz., aitacJied itself in close friendship to the Ganaanites; in 
which case we should have to read ID (comp. nDU)? ^-nd the sense would 
not be bad in this connection as well as suitable to the words in 12:8, if only 
were not so very unlike the letters DKDD •” Theory then is all that is 
against the reading of the LXX. ^D ^ct so translated in the LXX., but 

was chosen because of the similarity of the letters. word most com- 

monly so translated, but does not seem quite suitable here, though a better word 
does not suggest itself to the writer. 

In 8:10 for Dnjj> I*?!!’! the LXX. is ml Korriaovn lUKpbv 

TQv xplstv [iacilva ical apxovrag. Ewald’s rendering of the Hebrew, “ cease a little ” 
(pointing “ sorrow a little ” (A.V.), are both open to Howack’s ques- 

' T t 

tion, Why a little ff Hor is the reading given by Simson, Wiinsche, etc., better, 
viz., ^‘in a little, etc.” What usage is this? £0)^D 1*4, cited by Xowack, is 

different, Hor yet that of Hitzig, Keil,f E.Y., etc., “they shall begin to be 
diminished ” (reading • cr “ adject, verb ”). Oheyne well asks, “ Why 

‘begin’?” Hone of the above explanations being satisfactory, the only remedy 
is with Cheyne to turn to the LXX. which reads tlti/tDO 

5 possibly 9.S Ewald read, may be retained ; the rendering would be 

. y ; 

“t/iat they may cease for a little from anointing a king and pnnces.” The reading 
“ king and princes ” is found in some Hebrew MSS. and in the versions: it is 
confirmed also in the following citations by Reuss,? viz,, ch. 3:4; 7:6; 8:4 and 
13:10, where “king ” and “princes” are thus associated. 

In 3:2 for the Hebrew nph'! the LXX. has ml yopbp 

* Bible Commentm'y, London, 1876. Vol. YI., p. 440. 

t D&)' Prophet Hosea. Berlin, 1880, p. 160. 

t Commentary on the Minor Prophets. Edinburgh, 1878. Yol. I., p. 116. 

§ La BibU. Part II. Les Prophdtos. Paris, 1876. In loco. 
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Kpidcov Kal vi^e2. olvov ; never i^fitK6pov for , as Gresenins and a number of com- 
mentators give it, so far as I have been able to learn. Cheyne suggests that 
probably the translator was unacquainted with the “ lethech but this fails to 
account for the transliteration of a Hebrew word. As is one of the arca^ 
leydpeva and there is no measure corresponding to it in the Egyptian dry measure, 
which, as Cheyne observes, “in other details agrees exactly with the Hebrew,” it 
is very diflacult to determine the cause of the variation and at the same time sus- 
picion is cast on the Hebrew word, ySpop is used as often for *10^ * 

and so one cannot determine which was in the MS. before the translator, or some 
aid in explaining the variation might be derived from it. olvov for might 

be explained from the use of barley to make wine. Compare also the plural of 
Kptd^ in Greek; or possibly, according to Schleusuer, “Sed mihi ‘lily legisse 

T ** 

videntur.” 

Ho explanation on the ground of the use of a MS. similar to that of the Mas- 
soretic text is satisfactory. Why should the translator give a Hebrew word in 
Greek letters if he did not find it in the MS. before him ? Hewcome supposed 
that dijXafcog, which Symmachus used in the translation here, had crept into the 
Greek from the Hebrew. This change, however, would not have occurred long 
before the translation of the LXX., while the word is found in the Odyssey and 
was used also by Aristophanes ; moreover there is another word, A^KvOog^ which is 
just as likely to have come from i tat it occurs in Aristophanes, Euripides 
and Herodotus, It seems more probable that the Hebrew came from the Greek, 
from confusing the two words, perhaps, with a transposition of consonants, viz., 

very easy confusion with the different arrangement of the con- 
sonants in the Greek words. The former was used for meal, etc., and from the 
Greek translation, may have passed into Hebrew in this disguised form. There 
seems to have been great confusion among the Fathers in the reading of this 
passage. A remark by Epiphanius, viz., AeOiK ^g h tQ elptjrai^ 

hri iiiLaQi^cs(ip7}v hpavrip 9i€0eK. KptOcjv' hv avrtypdipoig ydfiop KpiOcjv^ rd avrS elm' dim 

yd,p Kal wivTe p6dwc ar^patvovrai ovroij’f shows that he regarded the “ lethech ” and the 
homer as the same measure wrongly, thinking that there were two homers, one of • 
twelve and the other of fifteen baths, the “ lethech ” corresponding to the latter. 
This looks as if there had been an understanding that the two expressions were 
equivalent or that MdeK was an explanation of y6/mp. In the editor’s discussion of 
this passage, a reading from Ambrosius is cited, viz., “Et conduxi earn gomor 
hordei et semi-gomor hordei et nevel vini.” This combines the two readings, but 
affords no light on the question considered, except in, showing that the texts of 

* Driver, however, gives a number of instances showing* y to be the transliteration of y 
(g ?), PP. 105, 106. 

t Patrologia Oraeca, edited by J. P. Migne. Paris, 1868. Vol. XLIII., pp. 373. 
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tlie yersions have heen tampered with. Whatever the origin of the variation may 
be, the reading of the LXX. is at least as satisfactory as the received reading. 

The explanation of this, referring to 2 Kgs. 7:18, and the inference that a 
homer and a half of barley would have a value of fifteen shekels, which plus the 
fifteen shekels of silver would equal the price of a slave, Ex. 21:32, is simply 
arbitrary. It rests upon the following uncertainties : the value of (1) barley, (2) a 
slave, (3) “in'?; the reason for the amount being (1) the price of a slave, (2) part 
money, part barley. The best explanation of the received reading is that this 
amount was given for provision (Huxtable), and this applies to the LXX. also. 
Of. I Sam. 25:18 ; II Sam. 16:1. An offering might also have been contemplated, 
cf. I Sam. 1:24; perhaps a jealousy offering, cf. ilum. 5. 

CoKCLuniNGh Obsebvations. 

Thus it is seen that, while there are many variations in the LXX,, most of 
these can be satisfactorily explained. It is inevitable that there should be some 
corruption in the Greek text, and this renders the reading in some places doubt- 
ful, but such cases are nearly always manifest and thus one is warned not to use 
these for critical purposes. The fact also that the translator’s aim was to pro- 
duce a translation for the use of the people of his times, and not that the Hebrew 
text might be reconstructed from it, allowed him to translate as he understood 
the Hebrew, and thus to interpretation a number of minor variations may be 
• attributed. Yet the fairness and the literalness of the translation are, withal, 
astonishing ; and these would no doubt seem even greater if we had the MS. from 
which the translation was made. 

The faithful reproduction of Hebrew idioms and even the order of words in 
Hebrew is remarkable. In ch. 1:9 the translation KaX ky^ ovk eljjX shows that 
if ^3.8 dropped out of the text, as many suppose, it must have been 

before the LXX. was translated. Many other passages showing that the LXX. is 
a protection against rash conjecture, might also be adduced. But is the value of 
such a translation to end with this ? So, many treat it. An example may suffice 
to show how the translations of the LXX. are usually treated, viz,, in ch. 2:22 the 
text of the Western Jews is DK as found in our Hebrew Bibles, but 

in the Babylonian codex the reading is • Now if our He- 

brew text had happened to have read as the Babylonian codex, no doubt those 
who regard the LXX. as of no value, would have found here a false translation 
of the LXX., supporting the text by the Vulgate, "‘scies quia ego Dominus.” 
Both translations, however, may be sustained on the supposition that there were 
different readings in the Hebrew MSS., as there are in this case. This illustrates 
the difference between the explanation of the variations, by those who hold that 
there were different recensions of the Hebrew text, and that given by those who 
do not admit this. 
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In the present investigation it has been the aim to explain all the variations 
which can fairly be attributed to the translation as due to tips. But after one has 
studied the character of these variations, whether due to free translation or to 
imperfect transmission of the text, and has noted the general tendency of the 
translator in those instances in which it is evident he has given a free translation, 
he finds that there are some variations which might possibly be attributed to the 
translator, but are more likely due to difference of recension or perhaps in some 
cases to imperfect transmission of the text. There are still other variations, how- 
ever, which cannot be explained in this way. These can only be explained as 
arbitrary or recensional, but the general fidelity of the translator will not allow 
the former explanation, moreover the excellence of the readings in many cases 
will not admit it. Certainly the important variations are not numerous, but one 
would not expect many variations in Hebrew MSS. of a book the size of Hosea. 

The peculiar addition in ch. 13:4 may be thought to refiect on the character 
of the MS. used by the translator. Yet such peculiarities may easily be detected, 
and it is to be remembered that if we had the early Hebrew MSS. it would be 
necessary to use critical judgment in choosing a variant reading, just as is the 
case with the MSS. of the Hew Testament. It seems of great importance there- 
fore that the text of the LXX. receive more attention, that it may be had in its 
very best and most complete form, in order that a more careful comparison of the 
version with the Massoretic text may be made. Great results certainly may be 
expected from such study, even in the Minor Prophets, where the translators are 
supposed to have treated the text with great liberty. 

It seems strange that the American Bevisers, otherwise less conservative 
than the English Committee, should have disagreed with the latter in that they 
refused any reference to the Septuagint and other versions. Care must certainly 
be used and great discrimination in the study of the versions for textual purposes, 
but to throw such a valuable critical aid as the Septuagint out of consideration, is 
to reject what Providence has preserved ; it is to close one’s eyes to the light. 


NOTES ON THE ANALYSIS OF GENESIS I.-XXXL* 

By Bbujamin W. Bacon, 

Oswego, N. T. 


In the so-called TJrgescMchte^ Gren, i.-xii., the analysis of Budde,t if taken 
with a grain of salt derived from E:uenen,t seems to the present writer on the 
whole a true one. If the poetic structure discovered by Prof. Eriggsg in Gen. i. 
really exists, this lends additional force to the argument that this chapter, in other 
respects so strongly contrasting with the usual style of P, was not original with 
him, but worked over and incorporated from J2. Por elsewhere in the priestly 
document there is not one trace of poetry discoverable, either in thought or struc- 
ture. A further bit of evidence in favor of Budde’s (considered by him to have 
employed Moliim previous to Gen. iv. 26— cf. ver. 25) may be derived from Dent. 
IV. 32sqq., where indeed Mohim in 33 sq. may be accounted for by translating a 
God ; but not in ver. 32. Here the most probable explanation to my mind, in 
view of the general practice of D, is a retained peculiarity of the source, and so 
also in 83 sq. There being absolutely no trace of P in D, this reference may 
accordingly be taken as evidence for an underlying elohistic in Gen. i.|l 

In Gen. vi. 4 1 regard the first two clauses p-nriN- . • -Dpfljn as due to 
supplementary redaction in place of a simple, ^ , an interpolation intended 

to explain the Nephilim of Num. xiii. 33. But the original writer was not giving 
an aetiology of Nephilim^ but of Gibborim^ for the identifying of whom with the 
I^ephilim there is not only no evidence, but ver. 4b indicates them to have been 
quite a different class fi'om the ISTephilim, and by no means necessarily of gigantic 
stature. Cf. x. 8sqq. with Num. xiii. 33. In the latter passage the PTephilim 
appear to be E’s parallel to J’s beni-Anah of vs. 22,32. At least there can be no 
certainty that any mention of MpMlim occurs in J, and the superfluity if not the 
disagreement of this clause with the latter part of the verse, together with the 
extreme awkwardness of its position, seem to be against it. 

When J relates the birth of a person or class of persons of importance he says, 

“ took to wife and went in unto and she (they) bare a child 

(children) unto him ” (them), and then proceeds to tell what became of the child 


* A series of sketches preliminary to the author’s new analysis of Gen. i.-Bx. xx. in Bibles 
within the Bible. Student Puh. Co., Hartford, Conn., 1891. 
t Die bibl. UrgeschicMe unt&rsucht. Giessen, 1883. 

? Th. Tidclschrift, XVIH. 121-171. 

S Biblical Study, p. 278, and Hbbbaioa, April, 1888. 

U Cf. Wellhausen Comp. d. Hex. (Berlin, 1889), 186-189. 
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or children. Of. iv. 1,25; xxxyiii, 2sq., etc. He does not interrupt or antici- 
pate this natural order hy inserting in advance what the child is going to be after 
it is bom, nor other information which has nothing to do with the story of the 
birth, but tells his story connectedly, Bead now vi. 1-4 as the aetiology of the 
Gibborim, of whom Nimrod is one mentioned later, and omit ver. 3 (according to 
Budde displaced from after iix. 21), and the disturbing clauses at the beginning of 
ver. 4, inserting a simple *) after , or , and we have just what 

J uniformly writes in such cases : ‘‘ The sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair ; and they took them wives of all that they chose. And the 
sons of God came in unto the daughters of men and they bare children unto 
them ; the same were the Gibborim which were of old, the men of renown.’’ 


Kautzsch and Socin* call attention to the fact that x. lb is probably from J2, 
and argue thence that ix. 18 sq. = R. Insert, however, x, lb between ix. 19a 
and 19b and there is no occasion for rejecting anything but 18b. 

From vs. 8,13,15 it may perhaps be inferred that in the sons of Ham were 
a triad, Cush, Mizraim, and Canaan. 


For the analysis of ch. xv. see Hebbaica, yii. 1. 


Chapters xx.-xxii. are admitted by all critics to have undergone harmonistic 
treatment by JE only less severe than that of ch, xv. where E’s narrative is first 
introduced. Omissions occur not only after xx. 2 (cf. vs. 6b,17sq), but in ch. 
XXI. the substance of xxvi. 12-25 { J) has fallen out between vs. 21 and 22, as 
appears from ver. 25. The aetiology of Beersheba is retained, perhaps because it 
differs in its etymology from that of ch. xxvi. It has repeatedly been remarked, 
however, that portions of the last verses (32b, 33) do not fit this narrative. Yah- 
weh, ver. 33, might be explained as a scribal alteration. Not so, however, 32b, 
which assumes that Beersheba is not in the land of the Philistines, but that 
Abimelech and Phicoi have come away from their own land. This is in accord 
with XXVI. 26 sq., but not with xx. 15 ; xxi. 22 sq. and 34. The subject of the 
verbs in ver. 33 is also curiously wanting. But to attribute 32b sq. to R is a mere 
subterfuge ; there is no motive for interpolation. To the above objections to 32b, 
33 in their present position I will add that 31 and 32a are equally inappropriate. 
The etymology led up to in vs. 28-30 is based upon the sense of seven.” 

Abraham obtains the well for value received,” and in token hereof should name 
it “ Well of the Seven,” otherwise the “ seven ” lambs are not the witness ” they 
are intended to be (ver. 30). If now we are suddenly put on another track, and 
find that the well was not called the well of the seven but “ the Well of the Oath, 


* Die Genesis, p. 17, notes 38 and 80. 
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because there they sware both of them,’’ it leaves the expected etymology from 
‘^seveA” hanging in mid-air. Yer. 32a again is here a mere repeti- 
tion of ver. 27, which does not need to be repeated, because in 28sqq. we have 
passed on to a new theme. Einally the form of ver. 31 is decidedly characteristic 
of J. The remedy for all this is a simple transposition of vs. 31-33 into the place 
of XXVI. 33, and of xxvi. 33 into this place. The missing subject of ver, 33 is 
therefore Isaac ; the play upon “ sware,” ver. 31, finds its necessary antecedent in 
XXVI. 31 ; the returning into the land of the Philistines finds its condition prece- 
dent in XXVI. 26 ; the “ calling on the name of Yahweh,” ver. 33, and the 

5 explanation in the fact that these verses are taken from 

the J version of the Beersheba-saga. On the other hand xxvi. 33 correspondingly 
fits, both in style and content, with equal exactness between xxi. 80 and 34. 


With regard to ch. xxii. I have only possibilities to suggest. Yer. 14 is 
universally acknowledged to have suJB^ered alteration, and ‘‘ Moriah,” ver. 2, is of 
course dependent upon the altered situation and etymology. “ Yahweh,” v. 11, 
and the supplementary second appearance of the angel, vs. 16-18, are of course 
due also to the Jehovistio redactor, and furnish additional evidence of the Umdeu- 
tung the whole chapter has undergone. Nevertheless it is certain that the altera- 
tion of ver. 14 was, as usual, only superficial ; for ver. 8 leads up to a derivation 
from the stem nN“i and the saying, 14b, cannot have been manufactured. 
Unless the redactor was unusually fortunate in finding one exactly suited to his 
purpose, we must suppose that he found it in the original. Again, if he had been 
manufacturing an etymology for “Moriah” he surely would have made a better 
fit than Yalmeh’^ireh^ a Incus a non lucendo which surpasses even the etymological 
wonders of J and E. May we not suppose that his work was mainly a mere alter- 
ation of Yahweh to Elohim, as elsewhere (cf. ver. 11), so that the saying, 14b, was 
originally of E’s well-known Mount of God where “ he is seen ” by Moses and the 
people, Ex. m. 6 ; xxiv. 11 ; and sought, if not seen, by Elijah, I Kgs. xix. 13 
(cf. Ex. ni. 6).* The transformation to “Mount of Yahweh” then immediately 
suggested “ Moriah ” (Ex. xv. 17), in place of the name of a land which must 
originally have stood in ver. 2. 

What then was this “land” where the “mount of Grod” was? Assuredly 
“ the land of the Negeb,” Gren. xxiv. 62 ; Num. xin. 29. 

Eor a long time, mistaking the origin of “ Moriah” for a phonetic modifica- 
tion, I had sought to connect it with Moreh^ xn. 6 (J), Judg. vn. 1, or with 
HDNrr. but met the objection that the hill of Moreh (Shechem) cannot possibly 
be called a “land,” whereas “land of the Amorite” is too general, and “land of 
Hamor ” very unlikely. A further objection not to be disregarded is the carrying 


* I suspect that the niunher 40 ia xix. 8 has been cortformecl to Ex. xxxiv. 28. 
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of the wood. Carrying wood from Beersheba to Shechem or any part of the “ hill 
country of the Amorites” is worse than “carrying coals to Kewcastle.” Not so 
if Abraham journeyed southward to the “ Mount of God.’’ The graphic imagina- 
tion of the narrator depicts before his mind’s eye the sandy, rocky, treeless wastes 
of the southern JSfegeb, Else why does he speak of the wood at all ? If he simply 
did not think, he simply would have kept silence. 

What now did Abraham, according to the original ver. 14a, “ call the name of 
that place ” ? for the characteristic form of the half verse indicates that again 
nothing is altered here but the mere name itself. In view of ver. 8, which 
assuredly leads up to an original etymology from which with 

the mere alteration of Elohim to Yahweh I judge to be original, I would suggest 
as possible, M-roi^ and that we have— or should have— here E’s parallel to the 
etymology of J in xvi. 13. True J is there aetiologizing on the name of the deity 
of a certain locality, whereas here it is the locality itself, perhaps the altar itself,* 
whose name is accounted for. But this is exactly the practice of E. He calls 
“ the place ” or “ the pillar ” JSlr Bethel^ or M-Mohai-lsrael (cf. xxxxh.20 ; xxxv. 
7). I venture therefore to think that E may have written in ver. 14, “ So Abraham 
called the name of that place M-roi ; as it is said to this day, In the mount of 
God it shall be provided. 

A very important consequence of this conjecture is the implied location of 
Horeb near Beer-lahai-roi. A priori this would be far from an unlikely scene for 
E’s setting of the single incident he relates of Isaac, cf. xxy. lib (J). My analy- 
sis of Bxodm leads me to the belief that Sinai ( J) and Horeb (E) are by no means 
identical in location, and that Horeb at least must be looked for in the Negeb. We 
shall understand then why Moses should “ lead the flock to the further side of the 
wilderness ” (from Ottsh) since he aimed at the oasis which had been the home of 
Isaac ; and why Israel on their way to Kadesh from Egypt and Shur should come 
to Horeb the mount of God, if this was “ between Kadesh and Bered,” “in the 
way to Shur,” xvi. 7,14. We shall understand the seeming interchangeableness 
of Massah and Meribah, Kadesh, Bephidim and Horeb, in Ex. xvn. ; Hum. xx., 
etc.; and why Amalek who “dwelt in the land of the Neped,” Hum. xni, 29, 
should come to attack Israel there. Abraham’s three days’ journey from Beer- 
sheba, xxn. 4, agrees also withjHagar’s wandering. It disagrees entirely to be 
sure with I Kgs. xix. 8, But I think there is reason to suspect the genuineness 
of these forty days and nights, or to doubt whether they were days and nights of 
travel. 

Further explanations and evidence will be found in my “ Bibles within the 

* DlpDH in the pregnant sense, “the (sacred) place.'* 

tDouhtless the sense of the sa^Vng was that of the margin, B.V-, “He shall be seen’* (of. 
XVI. 18 and the conjectural reading of Well., Com^. d. Hex.); but B naturally prefers a less 
anthropomorphic sense and interprets as ver. 8 requires. 

*7 
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Bible’’ (Student Bub. Co., Hartford, Conn.), soon to appear, and in the series of 
articles in Jov/mal of Bibl. lAU, x. sqq.., on “ JE in the Middle Books.” If the 
present conjecture bears the weight of adverse criticism, a very welcome light will 
be thrown upon E’s whole narrative of the Exodus ; Horeb, the mount of God,” 
Ex. in. 1, will receive the preliminary explanation of which it now stands in so 
much need, and even the critic who demands as the original scene of Gen. xxir., 
jedenfalls eine beruhmte Mensckenopferstdtte^ will perhaps find satisfaction. 


Eor the analysis of ch. xxvn. see Hbbraica, vii. 2. 


In my opinion Kautzsch and Socin are right in their analysis of ch. xxviii. 
and xxrx. 1-14. Kuenen’s objections to xxvin. 13-16 = J, are not conclusive, 
especially if, as I conceive, this passage has been taken from its original position in 
the connection of xxxr. 14 and transferred hither by JE. The linguistics of ver. 
14, pfj, nnaa'D , and the doctrinal standpoint of ver. 16, which is 

not of an editorial nature, but leads up to the naming^ ver. 19, speak strongly for 
J. On the other hand, ver. 16 cannot be assigned to J as in Kautzsch and Socin, 
for it follows, item by item, ver. 20, which is certainly (xxxi. 13 ; xxxv. 3) E’s. 
The only obstacle to understanding J’s Bethel story to have occupied originally 
the position where the fragment xxxv. 14 still remains, is thus removed. F had 
then, no doubt, authority for placing his Bethel theophany after the return from 
Paddan-aram, and so Hos. xn. 6 [4], 

The division of Kautzsch and Socin in xxix. 14 is to be preferred to Dill- 
mann’s. Of. Gen. n. 23. 


Koife of the analyses of JE in the latter part of chs. xxx. and xxxi. are 
acknowledged to be completely satisfactory, even by the analyzers themselves. I 
may be permitted therefore to present one which in some respects may possess 
advantages. In ch. xxx. vs. 32 and 33 are, as Wellhausen points out {Jahrb. /. D. 
Th. XXI. 428 sqq.), in flagrant contradiction to both what precedes and what fol- 
lows. The sense of ver. 31 is unmistakably this (cf. Dillmann, Genesis^, p. 341), 
“ Thou Shalt not give me aught now; hereafter, when certain lambs to be speci- 
fied are bom, they shall be mine ” (ver. 39 sq.). In ver. 32 Jacob proposes on the 
contrary to sever out the speckled and spotted now and take them (“ it shall be my 
hire ”). The sense of the last clause of ver.*32 is not to be obliterated by connect- 
ing it with ver. 33 (Dillmann), for the sentence produced is too awkward (cf. 
Kautzsch and Socin, p. 67, note 126), nor can it be assumed, with Kautzsch and 
Socin, that the words are merely an ancient gloss, for which there is no sufficient 
ground. On the contrary ver. 33 agrees exactly in conception and language with 
32 (both have the phrase ‘‘ speckled and spotted among the goats and black among 
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the sheep ’’ ; elsewhere different language is employed), and both agree with xxxi. 
8a, which must be the ultimate determmator of what E had. Vs. 33 and 33 taken 
together are perfectly in order and comprehensible. Jacob takes, as xxxi. 8 says, 
“ the speckled ’’ ; and Laban may see for himself when he comes “ to-morrow ’’ or 
‘'in the future’’ that Jacob has taken none but “the speckled.” This agrees 
neither with 31 (“ thou shalt not give me aught ”) nor with 35 {Laban separates 
the flock) , but it is self-consistent and agrees with xxxi. 8. We may therefore 
safely regard the whole of 32 sq. as E’s. 

Ys. 34-36 are then just as certainly J’s, for here we have a different object in 
view in the separation, one which in all these verses is identical. Laban removes 
the parti-colored animals, and removes them a long distance^ to prevent intercourse 
between the herds ; quite a different matter from Jaco¥s mere setting apart the 
speckled for his own. 

Ys. 37 and 38a again contain Jacob’s counter-move by which Laban’s cunning 
is over-matched. He overcomes the obstacle of distance. There is not only the 
immediate connection of the sense to show that this passage belongs with 34r-36, 
but its whole spirit of diamond cut diamond over-reaching on Jacob’s part is con- 
trary to E’s representation ; for in E Jacob’s position is that of injured innocence. 
God interposes on his behalf and “ suffers not Laban to hurt him ” (xxxr. 7), 
while Jacob himself is the DH of xxv. 27, “the man of simple integrity.” 
But 38b, from 5 “ in the watering-troughs,” on, is clearly E’s duplicate 

of 38a and 39 ( J). In ver. 41 (J) we have “ in the gutters ” simply, to which Bje 
has added here the parallel expression of E, by way of explanation of the unusual 
“gutters,” of J. Still more striking is the reduplication of the last 
clause of ver. 38 compared with the first of ver. 39. The latter verse is clearly 
connected with J’s account (ver. 37) of Jacob’s trick. Ys. 41 and 42 are also 
manifestly a part of the same story, and the latter verses make plain the reason 
of the first and last clauses of ver. 40, viz., Jacob has now charge of an exclusively 
white flock, and has obtained control of the color of the progeny ; hence, having 
secured a flock of parti-colored lambs, he does not permit them to mingle indis- 
criminately with the white (Heb. laban) flock of Laban, and so take the 
chances of further parti-colored births, but adopts the (in the author’s eyes) surer 
means of the rods, allowing the progeny to resume their natural white color only 
when the flock are in poor condition. Laban, three days’ journey distant, does 
not realize what is happening. Yer. 43 also is clearly J’s not only on account of 
and from the connection with xxxn. 4sq. Only the middle 

clause of ver. 40 stands out in irreconcilable incongruity with this representation. 
How indeed is Jacob to “ set the faces of the flocks ” in any given direction ? and 
what is it expected to accomplish when the parti-colored flock is three days’ jour- 
ney off ? And, finally, what is the use of it when Jacob has already attained his 
purposes by another and easier method ? The answer is, The middle clause of 
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ver. 40 belongs to E ; and to this the language again corresponds. It is not the 
“ speckled and spotted (E under Laban’s first agreement) nor “ the ringstraked, 
speckled and spotted ”(J), but “the ringstraked and all the black” (E under 
Laban’s second agreement. Of. xxxi. 8b). Thus the fragments of B in ch. xxx. 
agree with the r6suni4 of the story in xxxi. 7 sqq. E related a changing of 
Jacob’s wages with the final result that not merely “ the stronger were Jacob’s 
and the feebler Laban’s,” ver, 42 (J), but all the flock of Laban became Jacob’s, 
XXXI, 9 (E). Laban assigned him the speckled ; then God caused all the flock to 
bear speckled. He offered him the ringstraked; the whole progeny was ring- 
strj^ed. Jacob’s effort in his own behalf is confined to setting the two kinds of 
sheep opposite one another “ at the watering-troughs ” where it could easily be 
done (88b, 40, middle clause). 

Critics are for the most part quite agreed upon the analysis of xxxi. 1-18. 
The only questions in debate are as to the possible interpolation of vs. 3,10,12. 
Vs, 1 and 2 are easily seen to be doublets, the former J’s, the latter E’s (cf . ver. 5). 
Ver. 8 is referred to by xxxn. 9, but this latter is itself an interpolated passage, 
and ver. 8 is excluded by ver, 1, which supplies the motive for Jacob’s return. A 
didactic interest has supplemented this comparatively unworthy motive by a 
special divine direction. Ver. 12 interrupts the necessary connection of ver. 11 
with 13 and is in the highest degree malapropos. The language too heaps 
together adjectives which in E must have applied only in separate instances ; 
“ ringstraked ” at one time, “ speckled and grisled ” at another. The matter may 
perhaps have been derived from E’s story of the acquisition of the flock, but in its 
present position ver. 12 must be due to didactic interpolation. The same remarks 
apply of course to ver. 10. With the exception of ver. 18 (P) the rest of vs. 1-20 
is in^sputably E’s ; but the middle clause of ver, 21 is a new beginning, dupli- 
cating the first clause, and 25a is a more remarkable doublet of 28b. Ver. 26b too 
comes in too late after ver. 24 to belong to E. Ver. 27 also not only duplicates 
ver. 26, but brings into striking contrast its different expression for denoting the 
stealthy flight of Jacob (ver. 26, “ didst steal my heart v. 27, “ didst steal me ”). 
All these phenomena are rightly noted by the later critics and the indicated frag- 
ments assigned to J. Also the gap in ver. 25, where the name of “ the mountain ” 
has been omitted, doubtless in deference to E’s narrative which made Mt. Gilead 
the scene of both camps. In connection herewith, however, it should be noted 
that only in the J passages in the complicated mosaic at the end of the chapter is 
there an apparent attempt to furnish an etymology for two places ; E’s narrative 
confining itself to the name Gal-eed (Gilead), Observe also that ver. 81 stands in 
the worst possible connection with its present context, “Wherefore hast thou 
stolen my gods? — ^Because I was afraid,” etc. The verse contains really the 
answer, not to the question which stands immediately before it, but to that of ver. 
27 ( J), “ Wherefore didst thou flee secretly ?” On the other hand, by withdrawing 
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ver. 31, we bring ver. 82 into a better connection after ver. 80. The of 

XiXX. at the beginning of ver. 32 may then well be gennine, and marks the 
beginning of Jacob’s answer in E. 

Both matter and language show that the succeeding verses down to ver. 42 
are E’s. A single clause, “and into the tent of the two maidservants,” has been 
supplemented in ver. 33, as the last clause of the verse shows ; but the mere par- 
allelism of vs. 38 and 41 (Well.) without any trace of divergence in the conception, 
is scarcely sufficient to suggest the presence of J. 

ITot until we reach ver. 43 can there be any reasonable doubt of E as the 
author, but here the impression is very strong upon my mind that the debate 
between Eaban and Jacob in E reaches a conclusion with Jacob’s triumphant 
rejoinder of ver, 42 ; and that ver. 43 is the answer to Jacob’s imputation in ver. 
31 (J). In E the teraphim are the matter of prime importance. It seems to be J 
who brings the daughters into the front rank of controversy, and instead of Laban 
appearing in rather humiliating colors, discomfited and put to shame by Jacob, 
himself and his gods turned to ridicule by Bachel, in J it is Laban who makes 
decidedly the best appearance, acting a really generous part (vs, 2'7,43 sq.), while 
Jacob presents a rather sorry excuse for his flight from a shadow (ver. 31). 

Yer. 44 is evidently concerned to furnish an etymology for Gilead (Gal-eed) 
for shall be for a witness” can only refer to some substantive 

now missing. A clause has been omitted which, as the evidently contem- 
plated etymology suggests, can only have been ‘‘and make a heap” 

(Olshausen, Billmann), in spite of Elautzsch and Socin. The verse thus stands 
connected with vs. 46-50, where the etymology is developed according to J’s 
style, returning to the word played upon and concluding with Ms regular 

“Therefore was the name of it called Gal-eed” (48b). 
In this passage (vs. 46-50) there has been considerable alteration, transposition 
and interpolation, as has long been recognized ; yet the main characteristics of 
language are J’s, and the subject of the covenant, ver. 60, again agrees with the 
topic of discussion in vs. 27,31 and 43 (J), and contrasts with that of E, vs. 32-42, 
62. Moreover it is Laban who seems to have the best of the argument in these 
verses of J , and hence Laban also who naturally takes the initiative in the sugges- 
tion of the covenant ; for as Laban undertakes to tell the meaning of the cairn in 
vs. 48 sqq., it must be Laban, and not “ Jacob ” as in the present text, who says to 
his brethren, “Gather stones,” etc. Yer. 47 is either, as Wellhausen says, “a 
very superfluous exhibition of learning ” on the part of some interpolator, or else 
has been removed from between 53a and 63b, and perhaps altered in the process. 
At any rate it has no place alongside of ver. 48 and is much more than superfluous 
where it stands. Yer. 48b, the formula with which J’s aetiological narratives 
regularly conclude, can of course origin^ly have stood nowhere but after ver. 60, 
this verse itself being separated from its true connection with 48a, as has long 
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been recognized, by the intruder ver. 49. Finally “ Grod ” in ver. 60 is 

easily recognized as a subject wrongly supplied by some glossator, since it destroys 
the sense of the narrative. It is not God [Mohim), but the cairn (gal), which is 
to be the witness [ed) between the parties to the covenant ; else the etymology 
is lost. 

It is easy simply to banish ver. 49 from the text as an interloper. Undoubt- 
edly it is in a wrong position and has occasioned the straying of 48b ; but the 
language agrees with the style of J, and one cannot forget the significant gap in 
ver. 25, where Jacob’s camp was also located by J, but in a different place from 
Laban’s. There were then two names of places in J’s narrative. Bid not each 
have its aetiology;? And what other place more likely to be associated with 
Eamoth-Gilead in this connection than the famous Mizpah of Gilead ? It seems 
to me not at all impossible that in J this verse may have followed upon the story 
of vs. 48-50 somewhat as follows. [And Jacob set up a stone in the place where 
he had pitched his tent] and called it Mizpah (Sam. 5 3jXX. Macro-^^a), for 

he said, Yahweh watch (HSlf isajohah) between me and thee when we are hidden 
one from the other.” The erection of maggeloth or “pillars” is comparatively 
exceptional in J in contrast with E, but there is abundant evidence in xxxv. 14 
and Josh. iv. 20 that they are not unknown to this writer, as erections of the 
patriarchs, or at least of Jacob. The curious variants of Sam. and LXX. can 
scarcely be accounted for save as traces of an original play upon the name 
niSlfDn ham-maggehah “the pillar,” which can only have stood in the original J 
(cf. Well. I. p. 432, note). Is it possible that J was again indulging in a word 
play, connecting maggebah with the stem through the resemblance of 

nnifD and nfiva ? 

Vs. 51-64 are again another story of the covenant at Gilead with a different 
motive (establishment of a boundary line) and a second covenant feast (cf . vs. 46 
and 64). Vs. 51 sq. labor under a load of interpolation in the shape of harmonistic 
redaction which has introduced both cahn and pillar where only one can be 
intended. That the one which originally stood in E’s narrative was, in spite of 
Kautzsch and Socin, the cairn (paQ, and not the pillar (maggebah), should be 
sufficiently clear from the fact alone that E is obviously giving also, as J has given 
already, vs. 48 sq., an etymology of Gilead (Gal-ed, not maggebah-ed) ; but there is 
additional evidence that the cairn belongs here and the pillar is interpolated, in 
the fact that in the single instance passed over by the interpolator (middle of ver. 
62), it is the caim which stands by itself and not the pillar. It becomes apparent 
from this that 51-54 must be regarded as E’s story of the covenant at Gilead. 
But certainly the favorite maggebah of E was not left out of this story to appear 
only in J. ATo, E also attributes the pillar to Jacob and the caim to Laban, but 
here it is naturally Jacob who takes the initiative (vs. 45 and 54), as seems most 
appropriate after Jacob’s speech in ver. 42. The redaction of E’s narrative 
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included beside the introduction of the pillar ” in vs. 51 sq., the supplementation 
of ver. 53a with the superfluous clause “ the God of their father,” which contra- 
dicts E in Josh. xxiv. 2 ; and perhaps also the removal (and alteration ?) of ver. 
47 from between 58a and 63b. With this restoration but few words are lacking 
to make the narratives of both J and E in oh. xxxx. fairly complete ; a result not 
only gratifying in itself, but corresponding to the procedure of JE as developed 
in the close inspection of other passages where the strands of J aD.d E are most 
intimately interwoven. 

The above analysis of chs, xxx, and xxxi., as well as the suggestions upon 
previous passages of difficulty, will prove, let us hope, not barren of valuable 
deductions and inferences for the historical critic. An improved analysis of the 
succeeding chapters, especially in Exodus, will certainly afford important results. 





WBIOHT ON COMPAEATITE SEMITIC GfBAMMAB.* 


The time has not yet come for the preparation of a scientifically satisfactory 
comparative grammar of the Semitic tongues, i^^or does the volume of Wright 
lay claims to the distinction of being such a work. The 'title page does not an- 
nounce it as a comparative grammar, but as lectures on the comparative grammar 
of these languages. The work does not claim to be a solution of a vexing and 
perplexing problem, but only a contribution towards its solution. And as such it 
is entitled to a place in the front rank of purely philological works in the Old 
Testament literature of the day. Detailed researches in not a few of the leading 
questions of comparative Semitic grammar have already been made, both in ety- 
mology and in syntax. These contributions and preliminary investigations are 
found in nearly all the larger grammars, such as Olshausen’s and Stade’s Hebrew 
grammar, Dillmann’s Ethiopic grammar, Wright’s Arabic grammar ; also in the 
publications of Lagarde, J^oldeke and others in books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles, while special researches, such as Driver’s discussion of Hebrew tenses, or 
Philippi on the Status Constructus, and several treatises on the prepositions, on 
the infinitive and other topics, have handled these individual topics in an almost 
exhaustive manner. It was time that some specialist should draw the facit of 
what had been done, and intelligently compile and gather together the treasuries 
of thought found so widely scattered. This Wright has done in a manner that 
makes his work absolutely necessary to the student of the Semitic languages. 
Very little seems to have escaped him. Kor can it be said that his volume is 
merely a compilation. It is true that those who have been working in this line 
will recognize probably in more than one-half of the instances cited matter that 
has been used and approved by specialists in other works ; but a good many of the 
data are doubtless the result and fruit of Wright’s own studies. iN'aturally it is 
impossible for any reader to control the correctness of each and every comparison ; 
but as the work is edited by Professor W. Bobertson Smith and the proof sheets 
passed through the hands of “the little giant” of Strassburg, Professor liToldeke, 
generally recognized as the leading Semitic scholar of the world, we have a rea- 
sonable right to have confidence in the quality of the work done, aside from that 
already inspired by the estabhshed reputation of the author himself. 

The book itself grew out of lectures delivered at the University of Cambridge. 
In all there are nine chapters, treating of introductory matter; of the term 
Semitic ; the original home and the diffusion of the Semites ; general survey of 
the languages ; Semitic writing and alphabet ; the Vowels and their permuta- 


♦liBOTTJBKS ON THB OOMPARATITH GBAHMAJEI OS’ ITHBl SBMITIO LANGUAGES. Prom the 
papers ot the late WUUam Wrigrht, LL. n., Protessor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge: University Press. Kew York; McumiUan md Co,^ 1890. Pp. xl, 288. Size 9x6 inches* 
Price $3.50. 
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tions; the Pronouns; the Houn; the Verb (regular); and the Irregular Verb. 
To these are added a few additional notes and corrections. As is thus seen the 
work covers only etymology and the forms ; the syntax being entirely left out of 
consideration. As a rule Wright confines himself to the statement and arrange- 
ment of the facts and does not endeavor to go further and unravel the mysteries 
of the philosophy of the Semitic tongues. Doubtless this is the part of wisdom ; 
as we have not yet a sufficient number of facts on all the subjects in question to 
justify extensive theorizing. Ewald’s Hebrew grammar is an illustration of the 
result of abstract philosophizing without a full foundation of facts. Wright gen- 
erally takes positions on points sud judice, but he is cautious and conservative, only 
rarely, as in his hypothesis on the Personal pronoun, venturing into deep waters. 
All these features of the volume make it an excellent handbook for advanced 
students and for teachers. It is not free from errors. The omission of all men- 
tion of Praetorius’ Mhiopic Grammar^ of Merx Chrestomathia Targumica and other 
literature, at the proper places, is to be regretted. Indeed it is almost a crime that 
this excellent manual has been permitted to appear without any indices whatever I 
It would have doubled and trebled the value of the work for the student’s use if 
these had been added. Por the omission of the indices there can be no excuse 
whatever, as any wide awake student in this department could have prepared 
them. 

GBOnaB H. SOHODDB, 

Columbus^ Ohio, 


KEELSCHRIPTTEXTE ZUM GEBRAUCH BEI TORLESUNGEN.* 


Delitzsch’s Lesestilcke has become a household word among students of Assyr- 
ian. With its help they have all treaded their way through the maze of the 
Assyrian syllabary. It is natural that they have conceived a love for it as for an 
old friend. With the exception of Lyon’s Manual (which was intended to serve 
other purposes) and Teloni’s Grestoma^ia, no serious attempt has been made to 
improve upon the Lesestiicke, Messrs. Abel and Winckler — ^well known from 
their other joint publications— have attempted to do this. They must have 
thought that, in some one way or another, Delitzsch’s work even in its third edi- 
tion did not quite satisfy the requirements. And, though they do not expressly 
state it, the idea that guided them in this is to be found in the first sentence 
of the preface, The present publication is intended solely for practical pur- 
poses, and wishes only to give beginners a selection of such texts, the study of 
which wiU enable them quickly and surely to carry on their studies of their own 
accord.” Their book must, therefore, be judged by their own standard ; and that 
standard is its greater practical usefulness in beginning the study of Ajsyrian. 

The KeiUchnfUeccte has one great advantage to begin with. It is cheap : half 
again as cheap as the Zesestiloke, Every student can thus become possessor of a 
copy. Though it contains only about 102 pages to the 148 of Delitzsch’s publicar 
tion, the amount of material given is much greater, as the whole is more com- 


Kbilschbitttbxtb ZUM Gbbrauoh bbi VorxiBSUkgbn, heransgregeben von hud’wlg' Ahel 
und Hugo Winckler. Berlin: W. Spemmij 1800. 
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pressed. In this compression cleaxness has not been sacrificed as regards the 
texts. But in one part it has resulted unfavorably for the student,— -in the 
Schrifttafeh It is true that we have some 384 signs, against 326 in Delitzsch — 
undoubtedly the largest collection of signs in any of the current handbooks. 
But in Abel-Winckler the double column makes the finding of the different 
signs difficult, especially for beginners. The commentary on each sign is also 
compressed into one single column, making it impossible for the eye to come 
to the aid of the searcher. Here the Lesestilcke with its different columns will 
commend itself. 

What is to be specially commended in this new publication is the selection of 
the texts. The editors have rightly laid stress upon this. Students will always 
have to confine themselves, during the first two or three semesters, to historical 
inscriptions, monumental and other. A large selection of such texts ought to be 
made readily accessible. This Abel and Winckler have done. They give us 
forty-eight pages of historical inscriptions arranged in chronological order, from 
Tiglath Pileser I. to Xerxes. Whilst in Delitzsch we have but a few pages 
devoted to these historical inscriptions, we have here material enough to give 
students a thorough induction into the cuneiform script and grammar. The 
scarcity and unwieldiness of Layard and of the HawUnsons add an additional 
value to this publication. Several lengthy inscriptions are given entire — of Shal- 
maneser, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon. The editors have, however, not kept 
strictly to the task they themselves have set. As the book is especially intended 
for students, we could readily have dispensed with the first page, containing the 
old Assyrian inscriptions from Xalah Shergat ; and the last twelve pages as well, 
which contain seventy-six lines of the Blood story, a few extracts from the sylla- 
baries and a few hymns. Whoever is ripe enough to take up such texts as these 
will go straight to the originals; and will read, not a bit, but the whole of the 
text. In a future edition it will be well to omit these pages, and in their place to 
enlarge the table of signs and arrange it in a little more practical manner. On 
the whole then as regards the text Abel-Winckler is a decided improvement upon 
Delitzsch : and it is these texts primarily which will give the new Eeilschrifttezte 
entrance into our universities and colleges. 

There remains the glossary I I wish I could say the same of it as I have said 
of the texts. But, measured only by the standard set by the editors themselves, 
it does not come np to one’s reasonable expectations. Why have the Hebrew 
letters used by Delitzsch in the Lesestilcke been abandoned ? Eor mere practical 
purposes it is necessary that the eye of the student catch at once the letters of the 
root. They should be distinguished in some way. And why, again, have they 
abandoned the good principle of arranging the words under their respective roots V 
It is true that our Hebrew dictionaries have not yet climbed to that pinnacle. 
But this is only one out of a number of their sins of commission and omission. 
It is confusing for a student to see tibutu separated from tibu, tiduku 
from daku, tidisti from idiSu, limetu from lamu, libittu from 
labanu, etc., etc. Otherwise, the glossary makes no pretence to be more than 
a help to the student. I have gone through a number of the inscriptions with 
that end in view, and have found all the words duly registered there. To many 
of the translations and derivations there given scholars will take exception ; and, 
doubtless, Winckler himself— who is alone responsible for this portion of the 
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work — would now change much in the light which later criticism has thrown 
upon many of the inscriptions. 

The texts are excellently reproduced. Abel has done his work well. The 
script of the monumental inscriptions (especially the Black Obelisk) is exceed- 
ingly clear and bold ; whilst the script of the other inscriptions, though evidently 
modelled after that of the contract tablets, comes very fairly near the actual script 
of the inscriptions, 

Delitzsch’s Lesestilcke is, however, not made superfluous by this new publica- 
tion. It can well exist side by side with it. It has a worth above and beyond 
that of a mere text-book. The syllabaries and vocabularies will still have to be 
studied there, as well as the story of the Mood. 

The note on p. 46 is entirely gratuitous. A comparison of the two texts 
shows not more than four variants I 

Bichard Gotthbil, 
Columbia College^ in the City of New York. 


BBITEE^S SAMUEL.* 


In his preface, the author discusses the reliability of the MT., which “has 
suffered unusually from transcriptional corruption,” and the history of the textual 
criticism of the Books of Samuel. Otto Thenius in his Die Bilcher 8ammlis (1842) 
was the first to point out the value of the LXX. for the study of the MT., and 
Ewald in 1843 follows closely on the same lines and makes too frequent use of the 
results of Thenius, without suitable acknowledgment. Driver regards Wellhau- 
sen’s monogram on the text of the Books of Samuel (1871) as epoch-making. 
After discussing Wellhausen’s methods, he says : “ Wellhausen’s scholarship is 
fine : his judgment is rarely at fault ; and in the critical treatment of the text, I 
have been strongly sensible of the value of his guidance. I trust that I may not 
appear to have used his volume too freely : my excuse, if I have done so, must be 
that I was writing for English students, most of whom are unacquainted with 
German ; and I could not withhold from them some of the best and soundest 
results which have been gained for the textual criticism of the Old Testament.” 
The author claims that, notwithstanding his very great indebtedness to Wellhau- 
sen, he has always maintained an independent judgment, and a study of the book 
fully confirms this statement. Driver also acknowledges the value of Kloster- 
man’s commentary in Strack and Zockler’s Kurzgefasster Commentar m den Heili- 
gen Bdiriften Alien und Neuen Testamentes (1887), but he regards him as too original, 
too ingenious, “too apt to assume that the text has suffered more than is prob- 
able,” and, although scholarly, his restorations are often far-fetched and “betray 
sometimes a defective appreciation of Hebrew modes of expression.” 

In his Introduction, Driver discusses 

I. The Early History of the Hebrew Alphabet—the DJlD DHD 

* ISrOTHS ON OTEB Hbbrew Text oe THE BOOKS OF Samuee, witli an Introduction on Hebrew 
Palaeography and the Ancient Versions and facsimiles of Inscriptions, by the Rev. S. R. Driver, 
D. D., Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Oxford: ClareTidon 
Pres8^ 1890 . 
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nWK 5 01 the so-called Hebrew and Assyrian characters, the latter in later times 
known as the or square character ; the transition of the former to 

the latter. He also gives facsimiles of many gems and inscriptions written in the 
e.g., the inscription of Mesha (as an appendix) and numerous Aramaic, 
Hebrew, and Phoenician gems. To these are added a transliteration in the square 
characters, a translation and commentary. The history of the discovery of the 
Siloam inscription is also given, with transliteration, translation and notes. 

II. Early Hebrew Orthography— the division of words. The author thinks 
that the division of words had been pretty definitely made, and the five final let- 
ters introduced before the MT. was established. The LXX., however, often 
translated from a text with divisions differing widely Jfrom those of the MT. He 
then notices that the j^hna scriptio was rare and that the suffix of the 3 sg. masc. 
was written instead of ‘j-, etc., etc. 

III. The Chief Ancient Versions of the O. T. — the MSS., the LXX. (which 
he regards of very great value for the study of all the books of the 0. T., but 
especially valuable for Samuel, parts of Kings and Ezechiel), Targums, Peshitta, 
etc. The history of these versions and a conservative estimate of their value are 
given under this heading, but nothing new is added. It is, however, a valuable 
collection of facts for the student. 

IV. Characteristics of the Chief Ancient Versions of Samuel. Here Driver 
takes up the characteristics of the versions in great detail. His tables are very 
valuable for the history of textual criticism and as furnishing a basis for the 
canons which should guide us in our criticism. 

I will now examine a very few of his emendations to the MT. of Samuel, 
taking the examples from the first Book. In in. 7, we have onto , i. e., 
□ID with a Perf., which is very rare. Driver suggests the Impf. and his 
emendation is rendered almost certain by the ^ parallel. His gram- 
matical note on iv. 15 is very instructive. He adds nothing new to the difficult 
passage in v. 4, where he would either accept Wellhausen’s view that the original 
was and the J has arisen by dittography from the simply say 

that a word had been dropped out of the text. In ix. 24, the difficult is 

taken up at length, n , with a preposition, with the apparent force of a relative 
occurs only here. This makes the reading of the MT. very doubtful, and Driver 
is inclined to read with Geiger, n»‘7Krri = the fat tail. In xir. 7 he would follow 
the LXX.’s ml aiTayye?iQ 'v/iiv and insert Cf . his remarks on xii. 

21 on the intrusive . xiii. 1 he would take as a marginal gloss. The last three 
or four verses of eh. xiii. are very difficult and Driver is not able to give us any 
help. He regards the hopelessly corrupt. In xiy. 16 the 

^ corrected with the DXX. to = ^vdev ml kvd^v. Why 

not retain the here and simply insert the first which could have been 
omitted because of second ? In xiy. 18 we must also read with the 

LXX. TiSKn w. 3 and xxin. 9. Of. also his notes on xiy. 21. 

“ T T • - 

These examples are sufficient to show his methods, and his position towards the 
MT. We would have been pleased if he had discussed the literary problems, but 
these lay without the compass of his book. 

In conclusion I would say that Driver has given us a good model for further 
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work in this line. Every book in the O. T. should be edited as a text-book with 
textual, grammatical, lexicographical and historical notes. It would also be well 
to add a glossary of the Hebrew words, so that the Hebrew of any one book could 
be compared with that of any other. Such critical editions of Hebrew texts would 
be of great aid not only to the student, but to the higher and lower critics. 
Driver’s lexicographical and grammatical notes are numerous and valuable. He 
is very conservative. He has made good use of Wellhausen’s work on these texts. 
In the main, he accepts Wellhausen’s conclusions. Wellhausen’s judgment is 
seldom at fault, as Driver admits. The texts of Samuel are very corrupt. Every 
page is full of errors. Driver has attempted to point these out and to correct 
them. His work has been very successful. The books of Kings should receive 
similar treatment at once, and all the history furnished by the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions should be incorporated in the notes. 

Bobbbt Francis Habrer, 

FaZe University. 


SCHEIL’S ^AMSI-RAMmIn IY.* 


In the preface, the author notes the main points of history connected with the 
inscription, the difficulty of the text, the poor transcription of the Archaic into 
the late Assyrian script found in I B. and also the fact that this text contains 
several tmusual and difficult Assyrian words. 

Then follow a transliteration and translation of the four columns of this 
inscription. The method of transliteration is essentially that of the Leipzig 
school, which is much preferable to the usual French or English (Sayce) system.f 
With the exception of the preface, the book is autographed and one must add that 
the author’s script is poor and careless. The 67 pp. could have been condensed to 
24 if put in type, but for this the publisher could not have charged 8 frs. Hence 
the number of pages. 

There are numerous evidences of great carelessness on the part of the author 
in his transliteration. I can notice only a few examples : In 1:41 he reads 
uSpalkit and in 2:23 and 3:37 attapalkad and in 4:4 appalkid. In the 
glossary the stem is given as palk^tu. In col. 1, he uniformly writes apal, 
and later Just as uniformly abal , neither of which is correct. In 3:40 we read 
natbaki and in 4:3 nadbak. There is no consistency in the placing of 
accents, and in many places the diacritical points of the ^ and § are omitted — 
and these mistakes cannot, as is usual, be excused as typographical errors. Both 
transliteration and translation are to be preferred to those of Ludwig Abel in 
Schrader’s Keilimchyiftliclie Bihlioth&h. I will notice only a few readings : In 1:3 


* iNSCHEtlPTION ASBVJElIBNlSnB ABCKAIQUB DE §AM^-RAMMAN IV. Rol d’afisyrie ( 8 Si- 8 U AV. 
J.-C.) transorite, tradxiite et comment^e par Xe P, V. Scheil, leoteuV en th^ologle d© Tordr© de 
Saint-Domlnlque. Paris: H. Welter, 1889, pp. vii and OT.-^Tables des matldres: Text© ©t Traduc- 
tion, 2-30; Oommentair© philolo^aue, 81-47; Notes de Odogrraphle, 48-55; Notes d*Histolre, 56, 67; 
G-lossalre, 58-67- 

t Comme syst^e de transcription, nous avons prdfdrd le plus sdentiflque, malgrr^ sa t6tndr- 
itd, 1© system© 4 transcription lide et acoentude. 
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and 31 Sclieil reads mukir (instead of the usual mu-rim) markas game 
and translates qai tient en mains les rines du del, etc., taking mukir from a root 
k^ru. He also reads appul and ippul for abbul and ibbul; garduti 
for karduti; pad for pat; li.alz^ni for ^alisani, etc., etc. 

The philological notes bring us nothing new except a few bold readings and 
derivations which cannot be accepted. Eor the most part, they are very element- 
ary, being entirely lexicographical. Questions of grammar and syntax have been 
entirely ignored. The Geographical notes are very meagre and Delitzsch’s Wo lag 
das Faradies is closely followed. This inscription is most important for the geog- 
raphy of Assyria and this subject should have received a better treatment. In 
the glossary, there is no method in the arrangement of the words. For the most 
part, derivatives are not placed under their respective roots ; 3 and £) , ^ and p 
are used indiscriminately and the roots are given in transliteration rather than in 
the Hebrew. Many mistakes have crept into the glossary, one of the most glaring 
of which is the placing of muntaljbi§i ™der tah^zu. 

This book gives us a fairly good translation of the Samsi-Eamman IV. inscrip- 
tion, but nothing more. It is not adapted to the use of students, being bulky and 
carelessly written. It is not necessary to the library of an Assyriologist. 

Egbert Francis Harfer, 

Yale University, 
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TWO NESTOBIAN EITUAL PEAYEES. 

By Isaac H. Hai<l, 

Metropolitan Museum^ New York City. 


In the same manuscript from which I furnished Hbbbaica with the text of 
“The Story of Ars&nis” and of “The Narrative of Moses Elect in Prophecy,’’ 
are two prayers of some interest. An English translation of both is given in 
Badger’s “ IN'estorians and their Bituals,” Vol. IL, pp. 280, 281. But his texts 
must have differed somewhat from those which I have. 

The first prayer is the “Prayer said over the Bride when she enters the 
church forty days after marriage,” and the other the “ Prayer said over a child 
and its mother when it enters the church forty days after delivery.” Whatever 
analogy there may be found in Western customs to the first, the second answers 
to the Anglican and Protestant Episcopal “ Churching of Women.” 

Of the first I have two texts ; one in a manuscript comprising the entire 
Marriage Service of the Kestorians, which I received from TJrml (Oroomia) last 
year ; and this I take as the text to present here, giving in notes the material 
variants of the text in my other manuscript first above mentioned. My reason 
for this choice is (chiefiy), that in the marriage service this prayer seems to be 
used of the bride alone, the ceremony being her purification, a thing of which the 
bridegroom, according to many prevalent notions, and the different constitution 
and functions of the sexes, should stand in no need. But in the first above- 
mentioned manuscript, the scribe has added words here and there, and placed 
points ungrammatically, and changed inflexional and sufilx terminations (some- 
times, apparently, by mistake), so as to give a text which could be read ov^ 
either bridegroom or bride— and that notwithstanding the fact that some of it (at 
least according to Oriental notions) is wholly inappropriate to the bridegroom. 

^2 
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I have given the important variants of this latter manuscript in foot-notes. 
If any one will take the trouble to compare Badger^s translation, he will see, 
besides some small matters, that the three are all different in one place ; the 
probability being that Badger’s text there omits one word which the other two 
properly contain, while another word is probably omitted by one of the other 
texts, and another by the third. The liturgical genius would probably read “ that 
her feet may walk with alacrity in righteousness and holiness,” instead of “ walk 
in righteousness and holiness ” (Badger), or “ walk with alacrity and in righteous- 
ness ” (Marriage Service MS.), or “ walk with alacrity and in holiness ” (other MS.). 
Purther, the closing sentence in Badger and the other MS., seem more likely to be 
the correct .text than that in my (possibly reformed) Marriage Service MS. 

Of the “ churching ” prayer, I have only the one text, and think it quite as 
likely to be correct as that of Badger, 

The following is the text of the Prayer over the Bride. The notes give 
merely variants from the other manuscript. I have not thought it worth while 
to reproduce the pointing. 

. (nZ<X£u4 VS, iy ’V^ V-^9 * )LlSffl^|.SDO pJU* o] 

^oiau..A.]o ) 90 i 

. ^otnJo . ^ fJnUZo . 


(n. l jL I a. a |J3 pZLu >0|-o -iA, i,*j .d 


\qu:^Z 

^Omitted, by mistake. 

Vh o]*>] 9 {n 

TOmit. 


]9i.JLO gi.fah>i.oo 

somitted by mistake. 

> 0 |J 3 o] 

[.te] 

-fta. probably the 

scribe's misreading of an abbre- 
viated suffix. 

“aijoZo C*fcJ 


“ouAi. Wfl 

im 

. ^ 
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<n..l,A„aA>a i^o saoio )ZaA^9pso j^OpiOil..^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ 0-^9 flCao) >fiu^ ^2:i.S>0 Vs ,5^ J®cji2)Ju^aA.a-4.o 


>Qu^ aiJIdajt^ ]o<nJ )j5|mO^ ) 


Translation. 

(The notes give variant renderings from the other MS.) 

The Prayer that is said over the Bride^i when she enters^s the church after 
forty days. 

O merciful and compassionate Christ, our God, whose bounty is shed forth 
towards all, shed forth thy bounty and help towards this bride , 21 and sanctify her 
in thy mercies, 23 and vouchsafe2^ that she may love good things and hate evil 
things, and that she may work the works that shall be well pleasing to thee ; and 
that from her bosom may come forth fruits of joys, that may be reared in the 
faith of the holy church, and that by thy will she may walk before the bride- 
groom25 so that she may see him beautiful with her eyes, and may hearken to his 
commandments with her ears, and acknowledge them, and may speak the truth 
with her mouth, and love him in sincerity with her heart ; and that her hands 
may do his will, and her feet may walk with alacrity and in righteousness.26 And 
may the bride and her bridegroom, and her groomsman and her bridesmaid, be 
kept from all [things] that harm, 27by the prayer of our Lady Mary, Mother of our 
Eedeemer and our Saviour, Our Lord Jesus Christ—blessed be his name forever 
and ever. 


Of the second prayer, I give merely the text and translation, as follows : 


o| ]JIAm N.A01O ^ *1 A A. r> [«ic] 

I 

30For the rest, substitute vaZi— ^ 

^oiAA'i >aA90 {.aoi 


81 t)ridegroom and bride. 

28 they enter. 

2 « In mercy. 

24 Omit “ and vouchsafe.” 

25 before the bridegroom, or before the bride. 
[Other changes, not here noted, make the for- 
mula applicable to either bridegroom or bride, 
but result in a barbarous pointing and text.] 


25 holiness. 

27 For the rest, substitute: ** through the 
prayer of Thy mother, the second heaven, the 
blessed Lady Mary, and of all Thy saints, now 
and In every time, and forever and ever. 
Amen. (And let Mm sign [the sign of iM cross] 
upon their heads. y* 
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4- CTyl^n.^ 


^01^9 \^o {ili^^l^o ). II ib. )*^o|.S }j^,i \ ,i^ jov-I^ )Li|l& 

; .,^^cu ]2p ^A.:i^09] r£> |^S9 Vd Z | .,.., jn , s o . ]j^(?i.„o). 

p0i ^ sj.p£> AJ] \ )jd5i^Jo : >^010^ jj^9CUd \AJo *. pui|^ 

^ « ^A^Loodi ^ 4 ^ 9 ] pD ]ocn ^ {Ismsi.^ . }..QAi,i!nA» pg^^os 

p^ ^MfOi sjsjo sj>giaA.jt!^ PiJ^ (JiXiae mu^P^o '^ 90)0 NdkcriQj^99 p^ 

auiA^I^ )Aju>|J 5 p{9 cnAoPo : .pm ]9 fl^ A ^ jou^ 

I^JZUo : giA,.aiA^? P^A39 ^4^AJl9 y 1 «Sd ^pLJ9 . 

jA^O^ ^0u!^ ]9‘fmJk^9 ]2QjJSfl,4g|i^0 *, pQ.,^|JAjD ).A9AJ0 OI^oIAjumO } A A ., O ^ 


Tbanslation. 


<$> i^i<i.Sg>| : <LAMt9 


The Blessing that is said over a Child and his Mother forty days after her 
giving hirth. 

Lord God Almighty, Creator of the heaven and the earth and all that in 
them is, who didst make [it] a law to the fathers of old, and didst command that 
every one both male and female at forty days old should come to thy holy house 
and give an offering to the priest, that he should pray over it, and it should be 
purified ; thou, Lord, didst fulfill this command in the coming of thy beloved Son 
to the temple when he was forty days old, when Simeon the aged received him in 
his arms, and confessed, and asked of him dismissal from his life. And now also, 
Lord God, bless and sanctify this child (naming it), and his mother, that [it, the 
child] has come to the holy church, which is the house, the abode of righteousness, 
that he may ask of thee that thou wouldst grant to her^^ that milk may abound to 
his nurse, and that he may be kept from eviF*^ and the powers thereof, and may 
increase in holiness and in the true faith all the days of his life. Amen. 

38 Most likely a mistake for . The style of the composition requires it, and the text of 

Badger’s translation must have had that reading. 

33 Douhtless the correct reading is “to him.” See corresponding note to the Syriac text. 

so Or possibly, “from the evil one and Ms powers.” But it is not true that the masculine 
adjective points to a person in Syriac, It is used in the Beshitto, and elsewhere, fox the Greek 
masculine, feminine and neuter, and is the regular word and form for abstract evil. 



THE OEDEE OF THE SENTEKCE IN THE HEBEEW POE- 
TIONS OF DANIEL. 

Jambs H. Bkbasxed, 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

It has been stated by conservative critics and largely admitted by some more 
liberal, that the Hebrew of Daniel offers too scanty material from which to draw 
any conclusions as to the date of its composition. Without here affirming the 
contrary, it is the object of this paper to present some data in view of which it 
would seem necessary to modify the above statement. It is well established that 
such a thing as a historical development in Hebrew S3mtax is a fact, and investi' 
gations in the cognate tongues have shown and are showing every day the marked 
changes in syntactical structure, which in them also were wrought either by natural 
decay or the difference in environment as the centuries passed. The greatest 
drawback to such investigation in Hebrew is the meagreneas of the material. 
While the other Semitic tongues, in general, present such a wealth of literature 
that the various phases of the development can be traced with tolerable accuracy, 
such is not the case with the Hebrew writings. And even of those which we 
have, the. date of the majority is very uncertain. Under these circumstances the 
formulation of any theory of syntactical development is much hampered ; first by 
the lack of material, and second, by the vast periods which intervene between the 
disputed dates of many of the most extensive products of the literature, so that 
any theory at all is almost an impossibility till the dates of the books are estab- 
lished with some degree of certainty, notwithstanding these difficulties which 
beset the case as a whole, it would seem that in the matter of individual composi- 
tion certain definite results can be obtained, which offer ground for a legitimate 
induction. It is with this end in view that an examination of some phases of the 
syntax of the Hebrew of Daniel has been made, rather than for the mere syntax 
itself, and as data for comparison were also indispensable we shall be nearly as 
much concerned with some other books as with Daniel. 

Inhere is no more definite rule in Hebrew than that which governs the order 
of the sentence as far as its two chief members are concerned. Indeed we may 
go further and say that the definite order, predicate-subject, is according to a 
fundamental principle of the language, which regards ttie idea contained in the 
verbal form, as the most important, and hence to be presented first. The subject 
is entirely secondary and being already implied and contained in the rerbal 
form, therefore follows. Any violation of this principle is for a legitimate 
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reason; the expression of an adventitious circumstance, emphasis, contrast, 
chiasm, etc. When both predicate and subject are nouns the opposite order pre- 
vails, because not an action but a continuous and permanent condition is 
expressed, which demands the same order as in a circumstantial clause. The 
exception in the case of the predicate adjective is, that it may not be mistaken 
for an attributive. The above principles being inviolable, save in respect of the 
exceptions cited, any violations not in accordance with these exceptions may 
be regarded as abnormal, and if habitual would point to a time when loose usage 
and laxness prevailed. Hence an examination into the order of subject and pred- 
icate seemed to the writer the division of the syD.tax which would offer the most 
conclusive results, and it is rather a presentation of results which is here designed 
than any detailed discussion of them. 

Even the most superficial reading of Daniel reveals a looseness and freedom 
of syntactical structure which is in strange contrast with the earlier simplicity. 
The writer does not seem at home in the language, and his style is radically 
different from that which preceded his alleged exilic date. He never rises to a 
conscious control and complete grasp of the language, such as marks the strong 
periods of the second Isaiah. Its elements seem cumbrous and clumsy in his 
hands ; the motononous recurrence of the same construction in successive clauses 
naturally vitiates any vividness which would result from a choice of expressive 
words, for in his vocabulary the writer is forcible and strong. But a closer and more 
systematic examination into the structure of his sentences substantiates the first 
impression. A strange liberty prevails, and there is entire indifference to some 
of the fundamental principles of syntax. For example, in the ordinary declara- 
tive sentence it seems to make but little difference to the writer whether the sub- 
ject or predicate precedes, e. g*, 8:8a, )X\ * There is no 

reasonable ground here for the precedence of the subject. The clause cannot be 
circumstantial ; it is not an emphatic or chiastic arrangement and we can only 
say that the writer had little or no constramt upon him in the arrangement of his 
sentence. But to what extent does this looseness of structure prevail ? A tabula- 
tion of all the declarative sentences reveals that per cent, of these are of this 
abnormal order. This classification excludes all clauses which could reasonably be 
called circumstantial or inverted for emphasis, etc. In doubtful cases, the benefit 
of the doubt was accorded, and such clauses were excluded. What reason can 
be assigned for this writer’s abnormally frequent use of the compound nom- 
inal sentence? Including all such clauses their occurrence would be at least 
35 per cent, of all declarative sentences, and it would be absurd to declare that 
they are all circumstantial, emphatic, etc. Such an explanation is impossible 

* If the reader wishes to note other examples which come under no law, see 8:1; 8:2; 8:6; 8:8; 
8:12; 8:22; 8:27. CCheir frequency in this chapter may afford some Idea of the looseness which 
prevailB, and show how lax Is the style. 
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on the face of it, and an examination of such individual clauses as the above 
demonstrates that it is not the case. We must then accept the fact that this 
writer sets at utter defiance the law above stated and writes in entire disregard 
of it.' But this fact does not stand alone. We find the same peculiarity is char- 
acteristic of the simple nominal sentence, or rather its opposite is true. The con- 
tinuance of any state or condition, since it implies the prominence of the subject^ 
demands as above stated, the precedence of the same. This is a fundamental law ; 
but is not so regarded by the writer of Daniel ; e. g., 8:17b, ♦ ^3 * 

This order prevails in 28^ per cent, of the simple nominal clauses. Of course it 
is necessary in this class to exclude all cases in which the predicate is an adjective, 
for the precedence of the predicate adjective is so prevalent as to be almost regu- 
lar. The explanation of this abnormal order in the simple nominal sentence is 
not far away. The precedence of the subject as already often stated is ordinarily 
of marked significance, if the predicate be a verb. Now, as we have noted, there 
occur in Daniel numerous cases of the compound nominal sentence, in which 
there is no significance. That is, this inverted order no longer means anything to 
this writer. Hence it is no longer necessary or essentially natural for him to 
place the subject first in the simple nominal sentence, for the idea of continuance 
of condition implied by the precedence of the subject is gone. This may explain 
the paucity of circumstantial clauses in Daniel accordmg to our classification, to 
w^hich some objection might be offered ; but many compound nominal sentences 
which we have counted as circumstantial have been translated as principal 
clauses by the revisers. I have not counted the number of such clauses which 
the revisers have rendered as circumstantial, but they would be very few indeed, 
and I believe this is largely true of the rest of the Old Testament also. 

Now the explanation of this usage is by no means easy. That a difference 
from ordinary usage, so marked, could have arisen at once we cannot believe. 
The development is too broad and deep-seated, it goes down into the funda- 
mentals of the language. Is it the result of a long process of syntactical decay 
just as the gradual dissolution of the organic forms in the language had taken 
place centuries before ? Or shall we call it a development into greater freedom 
and larger liberty of use rather than a dissolution, and say that the early limi- 
tation which confined the chief members of a principal clause to one stereotyped 
order was narrow ; that the language is now breaking away from the primitive 
fetters which hampered and clogged its action, and attaining a broader scope, just 
as in later times its vocabulary grew to meet the larger range of thought ? Be the 
change one of development or decay, we are inclined to attribute it to outside 
infiuences, for the same phenomenon is observable in the Aramaic of the book. 

* other examples of the same order will he found in 8:17,19; 9:28,26,27; 10:1, etc. It is true 
that a predicate consisting: of a prepositional phrase is inclined to precede, but we hare in 
Hebrew no rigid rule for this case as in Arabic. 
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Driver* remarks, “ A tendency may often be observed in the Chaldee portions of 
Daniel and Ezra to throw the verb to the end.” Indeed we may go further and 
say that it is more than a “ tendency,” for it is extremely prevalent in the declara- 
tive sentence, and with the imperative the precedence of the object is so frequent 
as to be almost regular. With the infinitive it is also very marked. The ten- 
dency in the Aramaic is therefore much stronger than in the Hebrew where it is 
largely confined to the declarative sentence, there being no instance of an object 
preceding an imperative and with extreme rarity, one preceding an infinitive. 
This phenomenon in both languages cannot but forcibly remind us of the Assyr- 
rian in which the subsequence of the verb is regular. Especially is this true of 
the Aramaic infinitive following its object, which is a rigidly regular order in 
Assyrian, whenever the infinitive is not a substantive in construct with a fol- 
lowing genitive but is treated as a finite verb. (Of. DG. p. 339) e. g. (Esarh. A, I 
48,49) dan^n Agtlr — kullumimma to show forth tJw might of Ashur \ also 
(Tig.-Pil. I 49) mi§ir mItiSunu ruppuSa ikbi^uni, to increase the terri- 
tory of their country they commarided me. The resemblance to such Aramaic 
phrases as the following is quite remarkable Hb 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that the lan- 

TT-: - : - T ; - • 

guage of a nation whose conquests were so vast and so long continued, and which 
so impressed the nations round it with the genius of its progressive spirit, must 
have strongly affected and to some extent warped the kindred tongues with which 
it came in contact ? And though it finally succumbed to the resistless encroach- 
ments of the Aramaic, it was probably in many respects a Pyrrhus victory for the 
latter. If then the Aramaic exhibits the influence of the Assyrian why not also 
the Hebrew, though perhaps more largely at second-hand through the Aramaic ? 
Prof. William E. Harper would explain some of the puzzling imperfects of the 
11 Isaiah as due to the Babylonian influence ;t and the grounds for such a conclu- 
sion are very strong. 

Before passing to the comparison of Daniel with other books, we note some 
further facts of less importance concerning it. As a general observation it may 
be said that the order of words follows the looser rules with much more regularity 
than those more rigid. As an example of the close observance of a less stringent 
rule, we may notice the position of the indirect object when it is a pronoun, in 
which case it usually follows the predicate and precedes the direct object. This, 
though not an inviolable rule, is well observed in Daniel, cf. 1:7 and IT. Even 
when it is a noun, the indirect has a strong tendency to precede the direct object. 
In view of the frequency of entirely abnormal orders in Daniel, it is strange that 
so few arrangements for emphasis exist. Ewald (quoted by Driver, JSeb, Tenses^ 

* Hebrew Tenses^ p. 806. 

t Cf. article Some of the Imperfects in the Deutero*Isaiah ’* in the ProceeMngs of the Ameri" 
cm Oriental Society^ 1891, 
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pp. 305-6) notes the following variations for emphasis, vl' Object^ predicate^ sub- 
ject^ which puts the emphasis on the subject. This order occurs once in Daniel, 
9;26. (2) Object^ subject^ predicate^ a very rare arrangement which does not occur 
at all in Daniel. It is regular for the participle, but there is no case of it to be 
found in Daniel, though the participial construction is veiy common as is usual 
with late Hebrew. (3) Subject, object, predicate^ This is not found hi Daniel. It 
makes prominent the subject and is a common enough arrangement. (4) Predi- 
cate, object, subject This order, which emphasizes the subject, is found in 10:18, 
but this single occurrence may be explained by the fact that the object is a pro- 
noun, and being after and construed with 3, the writer regards it as 
practically equivalent to an indirect object and hence regularly places it after the 
predicate, as we have seen he is in the habit of doing. It is thus very evident 
that the writer does not avail himself of those strikingly emphatic arrangements 
which are so great an advantage to the style of the earlier prophets, especially 
Isaiah. In the case of the relative clause the chief fact of interest is that in all 
clauses where the relative pronoun is the direct object of the verb, there is no 
instance where the pronoun also occurs as the real object. This would indicate a 
time when entirely passed over from being merely a relative particle or 

nota relationis, into the true functions of a relative pronoun* 

Passing now to the comparison of Daniel with other books, we take up Eccle- 
siastes. It is needless to argue here for the late date of this book. As the writer 
in the Ehcyclopsedia Brittanica remarks, that on the continent, if one were to 
set about proving that Solomon did not write Ecclesiastes, it would be equivalent 
to adducing evidence toward a demonstration that the world does not stand still. 
Assuming its late date therefore, this book may serve to show us the state of the 
syntax in later Hebrew as evidenced by the order of words. By an examination 
of all clauses consisting of subject and finite verb we find that 36J per cent, of 
these are of the order subject-predicate, and this, after giving the benefit of the 
doubt to all possible circumstantial clauses or arrangem^ts for emphasis, etc. 
This is not far from the 32J per cent, of such inverted order in Daniel. In the 
case of the simple nominal sentence in Ecclesiastes, the occurrence of the abnor- 
mal order predicate-subject is 20^^ per cent. This is again to be compared with 
the 28i per cent, of a like arrangement in Daniel, Are these book very far apart 
in time ? or is an inference that they are not, to be met by the objection, that 
such a looseness might have prevailed over a .century-long period, and that thus, 
books which are hundreds of years apart may exhibit the same peculiarities ? 
This is a valid objection and a comparison as limited as the above is not conclu- 
sive. The length of time during which such syntactical anarchy prevailed must 
be further defined and limited as to the terminus a qm, A tabulation of the 
declarative sentence in the Hebrew of Ezra was therefore made with the follow- 
ing results : Oomp. nominal clause, not circumstantial, nor arranged for emphasis, 
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etc., 28fff per cent.; simple nominal danse, order pred.-subj. 18J per cent. Assum- 
ing some period subsequent to the time of ISfebemiah as the date of this book it 
will be noted that an author mdting at this time, is a degree less loose and irregular 
than the writer of Ecclesiastes at the time of the Maccabees(?), or Daniel writing, 
as alleged, in the time of the captivity. Passing on to an earlier time and exam- 
ining Malachi (former half of the fifth century ?) we find these results : Comp, 
nominal clause not circumstantial, nor arranged for emphasis, etc., 15 per cent.; 
simple nominal clause order pred.-subj., 19| per cent. That is, the inversion of the 
finite verb with its subject is less than one-half as frequent as in Daniel. But an 
examination of an exilic author practically contemporaneous with the alleged date 
of Daniel ought to furnish results not less interesting than those obtained from 
Ecclesiastes. For this puxpose the prophecy of Ezekiel was used. Time did not 
permit the writer to tabulate more than ten chapters, but it is thought that these 
are sufficient for the basis of a fair induction. The declarative sentence in this 
material more nearly approaches harmony with the principles which were laid 
down at the outset. These are the results : Comp, nominal clause, not circum- 


stantial, nor arranged for emphasis, etc., ,08| per cent, simple nominal clause 
order pred.-subj., 13 per cent. That is, the two abnormal orders are respectively 
about one-fourth and less than one-half as frequent as in Daniel. We can here 
trace a development, begimxing with Ezekiel, some phases of which are quite 
definite and which it may be well to note. It is noticeable in the earlier litera- 
ture that two clauses with verbal predicate following the subject in 6ot/i, are 
found together, their juxtaposition being explained by desire for contrast between 
the two subjects. In Arabic where this order occurs, if the clause is not circum- 
stantial, a contrast with another subject is always implied. Of. Quran, II. 221, 

it LLtT, ;Llft it , These invite to the 

fire, but God invites to Paradise. . . . see also II. 271. This is an invariable 
and rigid rule in Arabic and also in earlier Hebrew, which shows very plainly 
what was the normal rule. The occurrence of such contrasted clauses is very 
frequent in Ezekiel, and of this the seventh chapter presents a striking example. 
It contains no less than fourteen such emphatic inversions, i. e. seven pairs, for 
example v. 23 : • DOfl “I’rOl 

method of revelling in antithesis seems to be a favorite one with this prophet. 
But at this time, emphatic contrast in thus placing two inverted clauses together is 
not the invariable significance, for the same device came to be employed in pre- 
senting two parallel propositions, especially in the case of comparison. This was 
sharply to call attention to the two subjects as possessing something common in 
the respective actions or qualities predicated of them both. Of, Job 5:7 

This usage may perhaps explain the 
later degeneration, for the comparison is not so strongly emphatic as the contrasted 
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clauses like the example frbm Ezekiel. In Malachi’s three chapters there are 
four such couplets, yet not entirely such as those in Ezekiel. The first (1:4) pre- 
sents two strongly contrasted subjects, but in the second (1:5) the contrast is 
doubtful. It is rather the presentation of two co-ordinate facts and not for com- 
parison either. The third (2:6) again presents a strong contrast, while the fourth 
(3:6) seems to o:ffer a new example in which beside the contrast expressed, the 
first clause presents the reason for the second. Ezra contains but one example of 
this usage, i. e., 9:6: 

• D’Dty’'? • Here we have two co-ordinate and practically synonymous clauses. 
There is no contrast here as in the earlier language. But it is in Ecclesiastes that we 
find this usage reaching its climax ; the inverted couplets are very common, some- 
times presenting strong contrasts and again the two facts being merely co-ordinate, 
and seeming to be thus inverted and placed together from the analogy presented 
in the case of the comparison. Eor as in the comparison, the two similar facts 
are graphically put together by bringing into prominence the two subjects, so here 
the two co-ordinate and perhaps identical truths are presented in the same way, 
though there is no comparison and not necessarily the slightest emphasis. As an 
example of emphatic contrast cf. Eccl. 7:26b : MilQD 3l£0 

: na ; and on the other hand for^^the juxtaposition of two simply 

co-ordinate statements, without any emphasis because of the inverted order, cf. 
10:9 D| pD’. • There has plainly 

been then a degeneration in the usage and significance of two such inverted con- 
tiguous clauses, contrasting very strongly with, the earlier rigid use, which was 
without doubt the original, as presented in the Arabic. In the case of Daniel we 
find the decay complete. In 11:41 there is possibly an example of this usage, but 
more probably the latter of the two inverted clauses, is circumstantial. One other 
only is to be found, 11:26 -iJH There is 

not the slightest emphasis on either of these clauses; the writer seems not to 
appreciate the force which such an arrangement should imply. Its elder usage is 
far below the horizon of his knowledge, and the precedence of the subject has 
little significance to his mind. 

Another method of emphasis in the earlier language was the expression of 
the pronoun as subject, though already implied in the verbal form. If the clause 
stood alone, unless very strong emphasis was desired, the pronominal subject fol- 
lowed the verb, but if it stood joined to another clause with which contrast was 
desired doth subjects preceded, as we have noted was customary in the case just 
considered. There is a fine example of this in Mai. 1:4, D'lnK ^1^11 

But as the language developed from its earlier simplicity into a style less 
severe and more full, the pronoim came to be used in cases where no special empha- 
sis was desired or expressed. This usage finds its greatest development in Eccle- 
siastes, but it is to be noted that at this period this unemphatic pronoun always 
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follows the verh, e. g., EccL 2:1, ’ otherwise some emphasis 

is implied. But in Daniel, not only ’ does the superduous pronoun frequently 
occur, hut in quite a number of cases it precedes the verK l^ot less than nine such 
are to be found, (two of which are periphastic), e. g., 9:23, n'prrna 

I’-sn*? »ns:i “oi Kr • Another example of the same phrase is to be 
found in 10:12. This construction also occurs in Ezra in six instances and not 
being found at all in Ecclesiastes, the fact would favor the position of the latter 
before Ezra, which is given it by Ewald. There is one case in Ecclesiastes where 
the pronoun does precede, viz., 1:12, this is probably 

designed to make prominent the subject. A similar* arrangement is found once 
in Daniel, 8:27 *7*^4^ ^4i^1 possibly with the same object. 

It is to be noted that the order o^ words in participial clauses is more regular 
in the earlier books. The percentage of inverted order, that is predicate-subj ect, is 
as follows: Ezekiel, ,13 ^(t *, Malachi, .10 ; Ezra, .16| ; Ecclesiastes, .18i% ; Daniel,. 19. 

These clauses have already been included of course under simple nominal 
sentences. In connection with the participle it is interesting to note that in the 
material examined the periphrastic construction occurs only in Ezra and Daniel ; 
once in the former, five times in the latter. Of these five in Daniel, the inverted 
order subject-predicate is found in three. 

In conclusion, the material classified presents the following order when 
arranged according to percentage of irregularity, comprising all inversions in the 
declarative sentence: Ezekiel, .10^; Malachi, .16^; Ezra, .25; Ecclesiastes, .27i; 
Daniel, .80^. 

It is not claimed for a moment that this arrangement is definitely chronologi- 
cal, but the great gulf between Ezekiel and Daniel is very significant, and it 
seems to be true that the intervening books bridge it quite satisfactorily. I^either 
is this development without parallel ; we are presented with an exactly similar 
phenomenon in the order of the Assyrian sentence. The historical inscriptions 
show a development, from the rigid observance of the rule for the subsequence of 
the verb in the time of Tiglath Pileser I. to a freedom so great in the time of 
ASurbanipal, that the opposite order predominates.* That is, a much more exten- 
sive change has taken place in the Assyrian than is claimed for the Hebrew 
during practically the same length of time. In view of this analogy, we cannot 
but think that the facts presented are some additional indication of the late date 
of Daniel. They may not be conclusive alone, but in connection with the many 
other considerations which point the same way^ they seem very significant. It 
seems reasonable to the writer that such an examination of the hexateuchal docu- 
ments might furnish some interesting indications as well as in other fields and it 
is to be hoped that the time is not far distant when the historical development of 
Hebrew syntax shall have been definitely determined and arranged. 

* This fact Is obtained from Investigatioiis made by Dr. Lester Bradner, Jr., of Yale TJnlver- 
Slty, whioh will appear in the next number of Hebrazoa. 



ASSYRIAN ETYMOLOGIES. 

By Bey. W. Muss-Abnolt, Ph. D., 
Johns HopMns University, Baltimore, Md. 


II. A-tap-pu = tap-pu = Hebrew i coping. 

According to KB, IL 136-7, Esarbaddon used for Ms buildings (iQu) guS6rt 
rabdti (igu) dim-me girdti (igu) a-tap-pi (igu) erinu (igu) Sur- 
ra a n^ (I B. 47, 14a) translated by Abel large heams^ MgTi posts^ door-posts of 
cedar- and cypress-wood. 

Harper, AEL p. 14, reads bere and Col. VI. 2, a.-bi-me, with Norris, Dic- 
L 40, while Strassmaier’s reading a-tap-pi {AY, 2359) is followed by 
Abel and others. In favor of this reading, it may be stated that the signs tap 
and pi can very easily run together so closely as to form the signs hi (kas) 
and me (§ip). 

Winckler, Sargon-texte, pp. 72, 426 ; 92, 75 ; 136, 164 (= Kb. ii. 76) ; 140, 36 
and 154, 116, we find promiscuously the reading (ig) tap- pi and (ig) dap -pi, 
in the glossary only t a p - p u = doorpost, 

I read throughout (ig) tap- pi and connect with it the (ig) a- tap -pi of 
Esarh. y. 15 and yi. 2. Tappu, or with prosthetic a a-tap-pu, stands for 
tap’u and this for tapbu and is equivalent to the Hebrew fliDD (from 
= Arabic which in architecture is “ the coping (II K!gs. yii. 9),^ or the 

pinnacle-like fence of flat roofs, a roof enclosure, or corbel ; this meaning suits the 
context very well, e. g., Col. VI. 2, the a tap pi, being the copings of the 
dimme girfiti, are of cedar- and cypress-wood, and are placed upon them as 
the ku-lul ba-be-ii-in,to complete, or round off the doors. The passages 
quoted from the Sargon-texte conclusively show that a-tap-pi is the same as 
tap-pi, for they read, without exception, (ig) tap-pi kulul babeSin emid, 


1 Surm an Is the oonstr. of Sur-man-nu ; it Is a genuine Semitic word, being derived from 
the verb Saramu, andaformllke allftnu, etc.? SurmSnu, Snr’inu, etc,, are byforms. 

2t©-pu-u is mentioned in n B. 63 as a synonym of Sal^ (HW) aud na-pa-gu (to 
junypf); also see 49, 64; Strassmaier, Nabonidus, 499, 1. 58, we read hu-ug-gu Sa itti bttl 
kftrl ti-P u-u = the shed which is in conneodon with the garret, (Wiener Zettsehrift fllr die Kunde 
des MorgenlandeSt Vol, IV, llYsq.; Tallqulst, Die S%frache des Contracte Nabli-na’ids, pp. T4 and 
76, translates bit huggu by “the addition” (Anbau) and t«P^ t)y “to spread out.”) 

8 All these (great bulldiDgs) were of costly stones according to the measures of hewed stones 
sawed with saws, within and without, even from the foundation unto the coping, and so on the 
outside toward the great court. 
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just as Esarb. vi. 2, tbe only difference being a tap pi in tbe one and tap pi 
in tbe other cases.^ 


III. antalu eclipse, 

antald and attald baye nstially been considered Akkadian loan words, 
anta = eli§ and lu==katamu to cover make obscure (cf. KGF, 341, rem. 1 ; 
ZK, I. 259-261 ; AY. 919 ; Zb. 6, rem. 1 ; also see Jensen's Kosmologie, p. 32). It 
is, boweyer, a Semitic noun derived from natalu, in tbe meaning of knUtivpi.v, 
III R 58 (No. 8) 50 we read a-ta-lu-u (yar. to AN-MI) u§etaq; II R 
48, 29 cd we read at-ta-lu-u and ibid,,, 30-31 an-ta-lu (for lu see Ht. 
119, 12 and 126, 25 ; I. 259) = a- da -ru ga Sin and umu da'mu (Dm) 
a dark day; also III R. 70, 50, where u-tu-lu is followed by an-ta-lu = 
a-da-ru ga Sin and lu = katamu (DilD) and dalalju (H^'l , IIR48,45cd) 
whence tbe Akkadian etymology of antald; attald is an eclipse of tbe moon 
(according to Jensen, Kosmologie^ 32, a total eclipse), while galulu is a solar 
eclipse ; cf. Asm. i. 44, Senn. i. 6 and II R. 48, 5 ; 49, 42. 

Tbe fact that tbe Akkadian may have a similar expression for tbe same phe- 
nomenon, cannot militate against a Semitic derivation.^ 


4 II R. 31, 14t) we read ku-lu [lu] preceded 'by ka- [11] -lum and according to Del. Frol, 174, 
rem. 1 = hi-it-ti b^b ani encaatments of the doora (V R, 10, 103); the same word occurs in V R. 
38, 93cd as a synonym of napsamu bit, rein (of. V R. 47, 40b = maqgaru §a pi sisO) and 
also on several contract tablets of Gyrus; Tallquist’s reading gubdtu lu-lu = (Con- 

tracte Nabfind’ids, p. 88) has to be corrected to ku-lu-lu according to BAS, i. 635 ad'p. 636. 
V R. 38, 17 we find gubat ku-lu-li. To the same stem SSd belongs kililu the setting (of a 
gem) ; a garlandt wreath. Neb. iii. 68; ix. 17. Pognon, Wadi-Brlssa, 76, rem. 1, compares Arabic 

; Del. Gtr&m., §63; kililiS like a wreath^ Bsarh. yi. 6; Harper, AEL Speaking of 

Delltzsoh’s Grammar, I should like to point out some errors made by the translator, Prof. 
Kennedy. § 65, 35 adannu is translated: tent (= Zelt), but correct it to time (=Zeit); §39 
§ipt u is incantation (Beschwdrung) not conspiracy (Verschwiirung); i-qi-p a-an-ni (Neb. i. 43) 
Is = 7 i6 ordered me (er gab mir auf) not he gave me up (er gab mich auf), as we find on p. 137, 
addenda; also see p. 296 ad IV R. 66, 4 and several other passages. 

5 Cf. e. g. Sangfi priest = Akkadian sang a, from the Semitic verb nag^: mi to he 
bright, pure, thus originally = purifier, enlightener, cf. H’P Psalm xvni.29 {BAS. 1. 160, rem. 2); 
while BOR. III. 130 explains it as “ one bound by a vow”; Sb. 148 nanga from nagfi district; 
just as balanga from balaku; ga-kl-ir-ru & drinking^veasel, from Sakaru (IDt^) Akka- 
dian Sakir II R. 33, 38 de; Ht. 11,81; illatu pomer, force, Akkadian el-lat from alalu to 
he strong; also see BAS, 1 . 168, 11. In all these cases Akkadian has undoubtedly borrowed from 
the Assyrian, i. e. the Assyrian scribes, compiling syllabaries, etc., disfigured and mutilated 
Assyrian words so as to make them appear like Akkadian; to this category belongs a number 
of readings in Sa., Sb. and So., e. g. Sb. 1, 3 and 4; 49, 68, 73, 79 and 80, 89, 116, 118, 133 s a-xar = 
ep-ru; 130,133,134,189, 141,146 u-sar Se-lt-tum from eseru; 167, 168 si-gi-Se = ni-qu-u 
from SaqaSu to slaughter; 169 and 170; 178-181; 186; 190 u-nu = Sub-tu (of, ^nu and 
finfitu); 198 (cf. ZA, iv, 68, No. 31), 313 (cf. Hebraioa, VII., 89, rem. 17), 316 and 316, 336, 336, 
337, 341-3; 347-8; 367, 360, 361, 369, 378, 380, 383, 390-1, 396, 303, 304, 307, 311; 313 ka-ra from ka- 
ra-ru to surround; 349; 354 sq., 378 and many others. It Is also strange that the name of the 
moon-god Sin should be derived from the Akkadian zu-en = enzu Lord of wiadom = 'bM 
nfimfiql, which latter Is the title of Ea, not of Sin. Si -in occurs IV R. 68, 9h; ZK, i. 271; 
ZA. t, 337, note g. Could this he the later Assyrian form of the earlier AN §l-uu-um, read 
hy M. Jules Oppert on a tablet in 1855 (see GGA. '78, 1033) and derived from 71312^ to change ? 
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IV. Tamkaru and Timkallu. 

Dam-ka-rn, servant, field laborer, is usually derived from tke Akkadian 
D AM-KAB ; Ht. 35, 838, Del. Lesest,^ 22, 182 ; DAM being explained as an 
Akkadian prefix having the force of the Arabic Zaid and K AR = ab-bu-ut-tu 
(Ht, 60, Col. IV. 4, 24, 501) /eiier (?) ; Haupt, 8F&. 35-6; etc.® The variant 
tam-ka-ru,'^ occurring in several passages, shows that the T is due to partial 
assimilation of to the following ; thus read tamkaru and derive it from 
makaru to huy and to sell (Hebr. to sell) ; the tam-ka-ru was properly 
“the bought slave.”® 

Another word of Semitic origin is timkallu or timkallil architect, 
artist; Senn. vi. 45 ekallu ga eli mabriti ma’dis gfiturat rabdta u 
naklat ina gipir (ameluti) tim-kal-li-e enquti ana mfisab belfi- 
tiia usepig; this passage supports my etymology from nakalu to be 
skillful; timkallu stands for tinkallu and is a form like ti§maru, 
tisqaru, etc. 


V. §E-BAR and §B-ZIR. 

Are usually considered Akkadian ideograms. This would imply that §E itself 
is an ideogram. Granting this, it does not follow by any means that the expressions 
are of Akkadian origin as is usually supposed. §eum is to be connected with 
^ to which belongs Mishnic (J* Hal4vy, ZA, iv. 58) ; the 

Meg in ge-im-Meg Tig. Pil, yi. 103 merely indicates the quantity; in II R. 
44, 66 ab we find the feminine form ge-a-tum = §e-Rar, corn; and Jensen, 
Kosmologie, 372, reads Del. Lesest p. 101, Frg. b, 1.7, g eatka for ge-BAR-ka, 
The ideogram §E = ge-um corn (e. g. Ht. 26, 556) is the abbreviated construct 
state of the Assyrian ge-um, while ibid, No. 557 ge = magaru is abbreviated 
from gemu, to hear, listen, a synonym of magaru. ge-BARisa compound 
of this ge + BAR frona baru® to becoim full, satisfied, to eat, a synonym of 
li-e-mu (Dr?^) and ge-bu-u (II R. 24, 53 ab, sqq.). ge-BAR could there- 
on E. 31, 72 we have an officer of “tam-qar” perhaps = oucrseer of the slaves; II E. 7, 84; 
y B. 89, 38>^gh we read l-bi-ra = dam-ka-ru and dam-qar = damkaru, preceded by 
ma-ag-ri-tu on which see Zb. 48, rem. 2; BAS. 1. 14, rem. 6; Jensen, Kosmol. 128, rem. 1, and 
ZDMQ. 43, 193. On i-bl-r a see Hbbbaioa, YIL, 83, rem. 8. 
tHt. 69, 8 AZAQ DAM-G AB-KA == ka-sap tam-ka-ri. 

8 y E. 16, 23 gh has nothing to do with tamkaru; we read here SAP-GAL ~ dam-ga-ru 
(for tam-ga-ru) twb, barrel, a synonym of naSpaku 11 E. 33, 19d; BAB. 1.177 and 636 SAP 
is from the Semitic Sap-pu Sb. 318 = a jug from a root according to BAS. i, 683; while 
Tallquist, p. 113, reads sappu = Hebrew ^0 . 

flFrom the same barfi I derive ta-bar-ru in such expressions as qubtt ta-bar-ra, 
etc., literally = gesdtttgt (i. e. dyed, said of wools and clothings). Y E, 61, 47 e we read ^nbat 
ta-bar-ru followed by gubat takiltu (aSd]^); this takiltu violet purple is, by no means, 
to be confounded with takiltu = omen, as Wlnckler does in KB. ii, 143-8 ad CoL 1. 8. CJould 
Greek crZrof, pi, aira, com, which has no Indo-germanlo etymon, have any connexion with this 
Se-um, Se-a-tum? 
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f ore te = § e u m ana b^ri corn for food cereals j Se-BAR being equivalent 
to ^e-a-tum; §E-BAR-su can be read §e-at-su, but §e-BAR-su is to 
be read ge-bar-lu. Like Se-BAR I explain §e-ZIR as a compound of 
ke + zir from zeru seed; thus = com /or seeding purposes, Nabonidus, 445, 
SB-BAR ana §E-ZIR would be corn which was to be used for food is now 
used for seeding purposes. Zehnpfund, BAS, l 515, still considers both expres- 
sions as Akkadian ideograms * 


* The next number of HBBRAtOA will contain etymologfies, among others, of Siitu, south- 
vHndf pagltu and pag^tu, ta-a-an the complement after cardinal numerals and GAB- 
BI -mahlru. 



A PHOEUIOIAN SEAL. 

By Morhis Jastrow, Jr., Fh. D., 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The material of this seal* is a dark agate of quite ordinary quality, inter- 
spersed with streaks and spots of bright jasper on the under side. In contradis- 
tinction to the ordinary character of the material, which, with cornelian, is the 
most common substance of Phoenician seals, the design and inscription on it 
are unusually interesting and so far as can be ascertained unique. 

The stone is pierced at the oblong ends, no doubt for being set in a circular 
clasp, such as is figured in Perrot and Ohipiez’s Bistory of Art in FJioenicia^ I., 
p. 241. This clasp was in turn surmounted by a ring through which the cord was 
passed that, permitted the seal to be worn around the neck.f The shape of the 
seal with its convex surface and flat bottom recalls the Egyptian scarab while the 
fact that, as is the case with so many of the Phoenician seals, nothing more than 
the general outlines of the beetle have been copied with no attempt at detail, also 
proves that for the artist the ‘ scarab ’ shape did not have the sacred importance 
which a pious Egyptian would attach to it.f The conclusion that may thus be 
drawn from a consideration of the shape as revealing to a certain extent Egsrptian 
influence, without an adherence to Egyptian ideas, accords with the character of 
the design on the seal. The figure is clearly that of a demon whose attitude, as 
well as the instrument he holds in his left hand, suggests a contest in which he 
is engaged. Apart from the crescent and star above the head which are so dis- 
tinctly Babylonian, the wings, claws and tail also point to southern Mesopotamia 
as the source of the design. ISTor need we seek long for a satisfactory explanation 
of the figure. The fight between a monster and a deity, based presumably upon the 
tale of the dragon Tiamat and the god Marduk, occurs asR quite frequent repre- 
sentation on Babylonian seals, both of ancient and more modem make, but the 


* The property of Mayer SuLzberger, Esq., of Philadelphia, by whom It was kindly placed at 
my disposal. The reproduction on a somewhat larger scale than the original is by the Levy- 
type process of Philadelphia. 

t This method of attaching the seal Is Interesting as forming the link which leads from the 
seal cylinder suspended around the neck to the seal ring. It would appear that the Phoeni- 
cians were not only the first, as Perrot and Chipiez, ib, p. 259, suggest, to fix seals in rings but 
through them, if not directly, then indirectly, the next step was taken of wearing the seal on 
the finger. The natural evolution in the shape of the seal corresponding to this change In the 
fashion of wearing it, may be represented by the following scale—long cylinder, cone, scarab- 
eoids, gradually toned down till the more or Jess flat surface, in circular or square form is 
reached. 

t See Perrot and Ohipiez, Sistoru of Art in Phoenicia, I., 289. 

*3 
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variations in which this design is met with are numerous. This monster some- 
times appears with the head of a bull or a unicorn, again of a lion, and again appar- 
ently of a bird ; now with wings and sometimes without wings, with an instru- 
ment in his hand and without one,* etc. Another and more important variation 
occurs when instead of against one monster, we find the deity fighting two mons- 
ters, one on either side, and corresponding to this enlargement of the “motif,” 
we find a curtailing of it on other seals by a representation of the monster alone. 
This curtailing of a design is particularly common on seals of “Phoenician” 
manufacture superinduced no doubt by the smaller size of their seals as compared 
with those of the Babylonians, but it is to be noticed that it also occurs on seals 
of unquestioned Babylonian origin. So for example, the scene so common in seals 
of the worship of a deity, is curtailed by a representation of two persons instead 
of three or of the deity alone without the worshipers or of the worshiper alone, 
and again where we find on seals the crescent and star (or stars) alone or the tree, 
column, altar or the like without any accompaniment, we are justified in connect- 
ing these symbols with the worship “ motif,” and as originally forming part of a 
more complete scene. f Coming back to our seal, the attitude of the demon it 
seems to me, receives its explanation only if we suppose some figure before him 
against whom the attack is directed and I have, therefore, no hesitation in con- 
necting the figure in some way wdth one of the Babylonian dragons and curtailed 
from some more complete scene. But the figure, while thus traceable to Babylo- 
nian models, cannot be called entirely Babylonian. There are at least, two 
details which may be set down as revealing Egyptian infiuence, viz., the head and 
the dress. In all the representations on distinctively Babylonian or Assyrian cyl- 
inders or on other works of Babylonian art, one finds no head like the one we 
have here, whereas the wolf-life features do most strongly suggest the Egyptian 
deity “Anubis.” True, the snout on the Egyptian representations of the god is 
usually somewhat longer and sharper, but such a deviation is exactly one for 
which we ought to be prepared in a design based upon a mixture of Babylonian 
and Egyptian figures and in which through the preponderance of the Babylonian 
elements, we are not ju'stified in looking for more than traces of Egyptian infiu- 
ence. Again, the dress of the demon is peculiar. As a general thing the Baby- 
lono- Assyrian demons are naked; and moreover the ordinary garment on 
Babylonian seals is the loosely hanging one which pennits the leg to be easily 
uncovered or the “hoop-skirt.” An approach to our tight-fitting tunic may be 
recognized in the demons from a slab in Asurbanipal’s palace,} but the late 

“^See Menan1>-Le Cleroq Collection he CUrcq, Cat-RaU., etc., PI. xxxi., PI. xxxiii.; also Nos. 
$2St>i8, No. 160 is a curious combination of two bulls and two lions against a deity. Menant-Le 
Clercq fall to dlstinguisli between representations of animal sacrifice and what are distinctly 
contests between deities and monsters. 

t Numerous examples in Menant-Le Olercq, i£>. Nos. 245, 266, 269-261 PI. xx. etc. See also Per- 
rot and Ohipiez, Eistory of Art in Chaldaea, I. p. 74. 

$ Of. Perrot and Ohipiez, History of Art in Chaldaea, I., p. 61. 
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period of this monument together with other indications warrant the suspicion of 
foreign influence. In Egypt, however, the tight-fitting short tunic is the common 
one and on an Egypto-Phoenician seal,* containing several distinct “Anubis’^ 
figures we have almost the exact counterpart of the dress on our seal. We con- 
clude then that the design shows that peculiar mixture of Babylonian and 
Egyptian element which has been ascertained to be the characteristic of Phoeni- 
cian art in general, corresponding to the general eclecticism prevailing in the 
religious ideas and customs of the Phoenicians. Before proceeding to the inscrip- 
tion which further fixes the seal as distinctly ‘‘ Phoenician,’^ the question may be 
raised whether there are any indications in the design that justify conclusions as 
to its date. To this I venture to reply that the wings argue in favor of a 
late period. In the first place although distinctly Babylonian in shape, their large 
size in proportion to the stature of the animal shows a pronounced departure 
from early and even late Babylonian models. They are certainly not Egyptian, 
and approach the variation found in monuments of the Persian period. As a 
further indication of an influence that is neither Egyptian nor Babylonian, atten- 
tion might be directed to the manner in which the wings are attached to the 
demons. They do not appear to be growths on the figure as is always the case in 
Babylono- Assyrian as well as Egyptian deities and monsters, but fastened to the 
animal by means of the belt around the waist, a feature which suggests the artifi- 
cial attachment of wings in Greek art, as in the case of Hermes. At all events 
and be this as it may, the departure from Babylonian and Egyptian ideas on the 
seal is sufidciently pronounced to make a very late date preferable to an early one, 
and furthermore to suggest a place of manufacture for the seal removed from 
Egyptian or Babylonian centres of art. The inscription points in the same direc- 
tion. It consists of two parts one to each side of the figure, the letters appearing 
reversed. Beginning with the side behind the figure, I read as follows : 

The characters are clearly cut and but for the curious form of one of them, might 
belong to a very early period. This one is the Heth which here has a somewhat 
unusual shape. The cross line at the top, it ought to be added, turns out upon 
microscopic examination to be due to a dent in the stone, so that the latter comes 
quite near the form it has in late Phoenician seals and in monuments, more par- 
ticularly those of western origin. 

Regarding the juxtaposition of the two names, one might be tempted to sup- 
pose the first to be a title but for the fact that titles in Phoenician monuments, as 
among Semites in general, axe invariably placed after the name of the persons 

* Perrot and Ghlpiez, History of Art in Phoenicia, I., p. 355, %. 193. See also the Egrypto-As- 
syrlan seals in Menant-Le Clercq, Nos. 38d-89; and <Pl. xxxviil.) 386 his and 386 ter. 
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to whom they belong.* Again it hardly seems reasonable to take as 

“ servant ” literally, as some scholars in such cases are inclined to do. While no 
doubt the origin of proper names containing the element followed by the 
name of some deity is due to a supposed actual relation of master and servant 
between a worshipper and his god, still the consciousness of this meaning attach- 
ing to the word must have died out when proper names from being invocations 
pronounced over a person and attached to him as a kind of talismanic formula 
grew to be simple appellations. Corresponding with this growth, the name of the 
deity following upon ^ahd came to be chosen quite promiscuously and with no 
defined religious aim. It will therefore be most satisfactory to assume with Levy 
{Fhoeninsche Studien^ IV., p. 72), whom Euting {Funisclie Steine, p. 11) is inclined 
to follow, that the word for son p, has been left out. This omission is very 
common on Palmyrene monuments (e. g. Sachau, ZDMG,^ 1881, p. 424, and see 
Levy and Euting as above), and has with a great show of probability been traced 
to Greek influence— a supposition that, it will be seen, strengthens the general 
indications above referred to in favor of a late date for the- seal. Taking the 
Lamedh at the beginning as the ordinary sign of possession the inscription is to 
be rendered thus : 

[seal of] Adongallah (son of) 'Abdamdnrab. 



Both names are new and extremely interesting. The first is compounded 
of two elements, the well-known A d 6 n and a stem that has not as yet 
been met with on Phoenician inscriptions. Ad6n appears as a general thing 
in Phoenician proper names combined Tfith some other deity. Thus we have 

But these names are not to be 
placed in the same category with such combinations as 


♦ Only In the case of deities we find such descriptive epithets as placed 

before the name itselfi thongh occasionally also after the name (e. g, CorptJ Itiscr. Sem., I., p. 
24sqq.). 
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pO^"Tl(l where the idea conveyed is of the amalgamation of two deities, 
nor are they parallel with combinations of , as 

where a particular manifestation of Baal is indicated, but the 
common use of Ad6n as a mere epithet of deity (pK*? » 

1 and also of persons and Levy, Phoeniz- 

ische Stiidien^ III., p. 34sqq, ; IV., p. 7), as also its use in such names as 
(see Schroeder Phoeniz, pp. 9 and 178), shows that the word 

from designating originally a specific deity has advanced even beyond the stage 
of a generic term for “deity” like the Babylonian ilu to a term for “lord,” 
or “master,” being used precisely like the Hebrew equivalent, as Muenter, 
Religion d, Kartliager^ p. 25,* already recognized. Accordingly A d 5 n b d 1 and 
Eshmunadon are to be rendered simply, “the lord Bel” and “Eshmun is 
master,” and applying this conclusion to the name on our seal, it will be seen that 
we are not justified in taking as a verb, of which Ad fin as a deity is the 
subject, but on the contrary if there is a divine element in the name it must be 
sought in the second part. The question now arises, what is There is 

no trace of a god gala^ or gallahi among any of the Semites and the mean- 
ing of the stem which, from its occurrence in Hebrew, Arabic and several of the 
Aramaic languages, is very well known, makes it improbable that it should have 
ever been the name of a deity. With a primitive meaning like “ scrape” or the 
like, we find the stem used in aU the three groups mentioned for “ shaving,” more 
particularly the hair of the head, but in Hebrew at least, also of the face and other 
parts of the body. In Arabic, where the stem has a wider usage, it obtains the 
force also of plucking, rendering bald or bare (see Lane’s Arahic Pictionary, s. v.) 
and allied meanings, while in Syiiac the metaphorical application to “ revealing, 
exposing” and then “ expanding” appears to prevail. The Old Testament usage 
of the stem is particularly instructive, and the close relationship existing between 
Phoenician and Hebrew warrants us in starting from the latter for an explana- 
tion of the name under consideration. Almost all the passages in which the 
word occurs have a bearing on the religious significance which in the primi- 
tive Semitic ritual was attached to the cutting off of the hair. Both in the refer- 
ence to the leper (Lev. 13:33; 14:8,9), and to the nazir (Hum. 6:9,18) 
is used of the ordained shaving off of the hair, in the case of the former of the 
whole body, in the latter of the head, and since under the aspect of taboo both 
leper and nazir were “ sacred” there can be no doubt of the sacrificial purpose 
which the ceremony originally served.f Again in the case of the woman captured 
in war (Pent. 21:12), we have the gaiab ceremony (for the head alone), which 


* An approach to the use of like appears In such a phrase as mpbob* 

1. e. to Melkart, the master of Tyre (Gesenius, Script, Ling, Phoen,, p. 96). 

t See the admirable discussion of “Hair-ofleriniars*' and Hair-rituals among- the Semites in 
W. R. Smith’s Beligim of the ScmUeSt pp. 806-15, where also references to the copious literature 
on the subject will be found. 
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here appears to be a rite of initiation into the tribe of the captor ;* * * § thirdly there 
is the prohibition against shaving of the head and beard as a rite of initiation 
in the'case of priests, recorded in Lev. 21:5 and Ezek. 44:20, and finally v^^e have 
the valuable testimony of Jer. 41:5 to the actual religious practice, and the v^ords 
of Isa. 7:20, "J') ni’lDB'rr irH n"?:!’ N'lnn DV:1 , wMoh, as the refer- 
ence at;the*end of the verse to the head, limbs and “ also beard ’’ suggest, receive 
additional force by being brought into connection with some g a 1 a h - ritual. 

E'ow there is abundant evidence that at all times the shaving of the head was 
observed as a rite among the Phoenician priestsf and wherever Phoenician wor- 
ship spread, as for example in the rites of the Phrygian Cybele,t the gal ah- 
ceremony is found. According to Lucian indeed (Ee Bea Syna^ ? 55) the rite 
was practised by all persons at Hierapolis, where, as a preliminary to citizenship, 
they had to “ shave their head and eyebrows.’’? However this may be, we have 
now also the direct testimony of the inscriptions to the religious significance of 
the tonsure among the Phoenicians. On a Phoenician monument found near 
Lamaka [Corpus Inser, Sem.^ I., p. 92sqq.) there is a mention among those 
entitled to the temple revenues (Pacies A, 1. 12), 

which Eenan renders tonsoribus operantibus pro ministeno. However the diffi- 
cult word KSp following upon is to be understood, there is no doubt, 

as Eenan suggests in his note to the passage (ibid., p, 95), that the reference 
is to the barbers attached to the temple, for the purpose of performing tlie 
tonsure on the priests. The further proof for the sacredness of this office is 
furnished by the title "‘barber of the gods,” i. e., “sacred barber,” 

given to individuals on two Phoenician inscriptions [Sainte Jfarie, 1784 and 2110, 
cf. C28., I., p. 71). 


* In addition to the shaving of the head, there Is also ordered the cutting of the nails. With 
this rite may be compared the injunction in the so-called “Sumerian family-1 a-ws” (V R. 25, 31 
Haupt’s SFG.^ p, 34) to cut off the nails in the case of the son who severs the legal status 
existing between himself and his father, and in the case of the same severance between 
son and mother, the cutting off— in both cases the verb galld-bu is used— of the muttatu, 
which I cannot help thinking, despite Haupt’s suggestive remarks, Beitr, z, Asayr., I., pp. 15, 16, 
must refer to hairs (perhaps to heard as sign of manhood or the hairs circa membrum virtle). 
It seems to me that here too the rite symbolized originally the formal exit from one tribe or 
family and admittance into another. The transition from this view to the observance of the 
custom as a mark of subjection and then sign of disgrace, which appears already to prevail at 
the time of the “ Sumerian “ laws, is a natural one, when once the ideas underlying the rite are 
lost sight of or outgrown. 

t See Mover’s Phoenizien, I., 672-87, on the priesthood among the Phoenicians, 

7 The connection between the Phyrgian and Phoenician rites is now universally admitted. 
See Ramsay in the Encyclop. Brit, article (9th ed., Vol. XVIII., p. 853a). Creuzer, Symbolik and 
Myth6U)Qi& d. Alten Voelker^ IL, 389, already established the practical Identity of the Cybele and 
Ashtarte rites, and he is followed by Boettger, Idcen zur Kunat-MyiholoyiCt I., p. 281. 

§ It is in this sense I think that the.passageis to be interpreted, for when Lucian says “ every 
one who entered the oity,“ he can certainly mean only those who came for the purpose of 
settling there. Whether Lucian is altogether exact in stating that the priestly tonsure was 

universal is another matter. One Is inclined to suspect that the “shaving of the hair** refers 
merely to the custom, referred to in Lev. 19:27, of cutting off the hair and beard, which is some- 
thing different from the g al alh“ cere^iony. 
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Coming back now to our name AdOngallah, it will readily be admitted 
that there is everything in favor of assuming a meaning for the stem n*7jl , sim- 
ilar to that which it obtains in Hebrew and that further this second element in 
the name stands in some connection with the religious tonsure, "We may advance 
a step further and venture to assign a specific meaning to this second element. 
If ? which, as referring to a profession, is probably to be read gallal (cf. 
Schroeder, Fhoeniz, Sprache^ p. 167), is the barber, gallah as the “ shaven” or 
“shorn one”* would appear to be an appropriate name for the initiated one 
or more specifically for the priest. Is there any evidence in favor of this 
assumption? How it is significant that this very word in late Hebrew 
has become the common expression for ‘‘priest.” The general supposition 
has been that it was first applied to Christian monks as a nickname because 
of the tonsure, which it is interesting to recall, was also prescribed by the 
Catholic Church as a preliminary to initiation into clerical orders. It occurs 
in Ti^bi’s Sebrew Dictionary, Buxtorf [Lexicon Ghald. s. v.) also notes the 
word, and while I am unable to trace its use beyond the appearance of Christian- 
ity, there is nothing improbable in the supposition that as so many words current 
in “ modern ” Hebrew, it is very old. From the Hebrew it appears to have made 
its way into Arabic. In what is known as the Mauritanian-Arabic version of the 
Pentateuch (published by Th. Erpenius, Leyden, 1622) the word , Gen. 47:22, 


is translated and its occurrence here would go to show that the tern 

designation in Phoenician for “priest ” by the side of , which occurs rather 
frequently, as also does the fern. HJilD once (Eshmuna§ar Inscript. 15), and like 
the Hebrew equivalent suggested by the tonsure which distinguished the Phoeni- 
cian priests. In further support of this proposition I would call attention to a 
was not necessarily a nickname and that it was not restricted in its application to 
Christian monks.J My proposition then is to take in our name as an actual 


* So I propose to read, since the kat^lpS/l form of the Semitic noun indicates both a profes- 
sion and a habitual condition. See Stade, Hebr. Qram,, §317a; Caspar!, Arab, Gram,f 5th ed., 

S 334. Compare ’^vith nbl “one who has been shorn,” Arabic “ one who has been per- 

fumed,” but also used of the “perfumer.” 

t See Castellus, Lez, HeptagMtoUi s. v., , where the word is also applied to a “ celibate”; 

also Golius, Lex. Arab., s. v., and (following* Colius) Freytag-, Lex. Araf).~Lat. s. v. The native 
Arabic lexicographers do not record the word, nor does Cawdlik! mention it. 

t occurs also as a proper name in Arabic, e. g., 

(KUab al-Fihrtst ed ¥luegel, p. 202, 38; Ibn Khallican, Biogr. Diet. (Slane), L, p. 84, who, being 
expressly mentioned as an ansdri, may fairly be considered to have bom a genuine Arabic 
name. There are also names of places formed of the stem , so e. g. ^ T and 

(Jacut ed Wueatenfeld, IT., p. 98), and Talmud BaUi ytdd, 69a, makes mention of a 
place TlSl in Sodom. 
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curious and interesting term which has hitherto been involved in considerable 
obscurity. 

Roman writers mate frequent mention of the Phyrgian worship which was 
introduced into Rome at the time of the second Punic war.* The deity around 
which the worship that appeared so strange to the Romans centered, was Cybele, 
the mater magna, and the officiating priests are invariably termed by the Romans, 
gallu the close connection between Phyrgian and Phoenician rites (as inti- 
mated above) is placed beyond all doubts by the testimony of Lucian who applies 
the very same term (Be Bea Syria, U 6, 16, 66) to the Syrian priests.f 

The etymology currently adopted by Roman and Greek writers (e. g. Festus 
Be Yerl). Sigrdf, Ovid Festi lY. 368, Pliny Mist, Net, Y., ? 147, Suidas Lexicon, 
s. V., etc.) and that is still followed in modem works (so in the new edition 
of Smith’s Bictionary of Greek and Bomm Antiquities) derives the word from a 
river Gallus in Phyrgia (a tributary of the Sangarius) the waters of which were 
thought to have the power of making those who drank of them mad, and 
the name was accordingly applied to the priests of Cybele because of the 
fury they exhibited in the performance of the religious rites. The lameness of 
such an etymological tour de force needs no comment. Hieronymos followed by 
others tried to connect the word with the Gauls but naturally without success. 
Creuzer, Symholik and Mytliol, II., 870, thinks it is a “ Bithynian ” word. Boett^ 
ger, Ideen mr Kunst Mytlxol,, I., 280, explains it as “ wanderer,” but upon what 
grounds I do not know. Movers [Phonizier, I., 687) is the first of modem writers 
to properly seek for a Semitic origin of a word that belongs to a worship so dis- 
tinctiy Semitic, but the etymology he proposes, from “to turn,” in allusion 
to the dances of the Phoenician and Phyrgian priests has no warrant and can 
hardly be called happy. Sayce, who in a note in his Mihlert Lectures (p. 62), and 
without offering the slightest proof connects the word with the Assyrian kalu (an 
epithet of the priests) needs only a passing mention. Strangely enough, Alexan- 
der Polyhistox (Mueller, Fragm. Mistor, Graec,, IIL, p. 202) preserves a tradition 
(adopted literally by Stoll in Roscher’s Mytkol, LeoUcon) which ought to have put 
investigators on the right path. He says that the name was due to a person named 
Gallus who was the first priest of Cybele and that so far as the river is concerned it 
was so called after the priests and not vice versa. What more natural and more 
common than that a foreign term should become in tradition a proper name ? 
Leaving aside the question of the river altogether, which may be a mere coinci- 
dence, the notice in Alexander Polyhistox, points directly to galhis as a term for 

* It is well to take note of this period assigned for the introduction. The story in Livy 
XO, when stripped of its principal features clearly points to Phoenician Influence as the Immedi- 
ate cause for the spread of Oyhele worship in Kome. so that the connection In which the Oyhele 
worship is brought with the Punic wars Is only another Induction of the Identity of Phyrgian 
and Phoenician rites, 

+ See also Soholz, Goetzendiemt and Zauberwe»m hei dm JStbraem, p, 828 . 
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priest and taking the evidence above brought forward together, it seems to me 
that gallus is none other than onr Hebrew and Phoenician . As for the loss of 
the final guttural, it is to be noticed that we have here the soft so-called unpointed 
^ which already in Assyrian has disappeared and whose loss in the Romanized 
and Greek form of a foreign word would only serve to confirm for the Phoenician 
the common tendency of the Semitic languages to the aspiration of the gutturals* 
and even the hard ones. So Flautus Foen. YI., 16, writes lia = rv'? and i6. Y. 

= . Other instances in Phoenician of this tendency are — very 

common— I J3n—neo-punic— and even (Levy, Fhoenizische Stud., lY., p. 82) 

for “ five for {Levy, Flioeniz. Woerterh. S. Y.).t Pinally, 

before proceeding to the second name, a word about the force of ad on in com- 
bination with gallah. With a precedent like {CIS., I., p. 30; Levy, 

Fhoeniz. Stud., II,, 32) “divine servant,’’ which must originally have designated 
some sacred ofidce like , (Gesenius, Ifon. Sei*ip. Fhoen., p. 13), becom- 

ing a proper name, there is sufficient justification in accounting for our name in 
the same way. Ad6ngallal;i> then, I take it is nothing else than the “chief 
gallah,” the of the Phoenician worship and but for its position 

Wore Abdamonrab, it might very well be the title of the later, particularly in 
view of the express mention of an Archl gallus by Roman writers, Plin., Mist. Mat. 
35, 10 ; Tertull. Apol. 25 ; Servius Ad Aen. XII, 116 at the head of the Cybele wor- 
ship, of which term Ad6ngallab it will be seen is the exact equivalent. As it 
is, it will be safer to assume that Addngallab. like bas passed into 

a proper name and is so used in the present instance. 

Coming now to the second name, the three elements of which it is combined 
TO’ and are perfectly well-known but the combination is new. The 
first part is of course the weU-known word which with occurs of tenest in 
the formation of Phoenician names. The combination is identical 

with (Levy, Fhoeniz. Stud., lY., p. 72), is moreover vouched for by 

the Tyrian mentioned by Josephus {Contra App. I., 18) and parallel 

^0 (Levy, Fhoeniz. Stud., lY., 73).t It has been customary hitherto 

to take pr in all instances as another form for (Cf. e, g., Levy, 

Fhoeniz. Stud., II., p. 119 ; Schroder, Fhoeniz. Sprache, pp. 81, 125). In such 
combinations as pv , I believe this to be the case, but the question may 
be raised whether in combination with nnr. the element (and may 

See Renan, Mist. Oen. d. Langues Semtt. 5th ed., p. 4S7. 

♦ This process has proceeded furthest In the case of the Samaritan where all disttnctions 
between gutturals are lost sight of and even the hard ones are aspirated. The Assyrian retain- 
ing only the pointed ^ follows next. See a paper by the writer on Assyrian and Samaritan, 
Proc. A. 0. 8., October, 1886, p. ovlli. 

t See Schroeder’s Fhoeniz. Sprache, pp. 79-98, exhaustive treatment of the gutturals in Phoeni- 
cian. 

t Comp, also and Levy, Fhoeniz. Woerth. 
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not be tbe Egyptian deity Amon? With P’thah, Horns, Osiris, Athor andi 
Necho so frequent in Phoenician names, in accord with the amalgamation of 
Egyptian and Phoenician beliefs, there is every reason why we should also 
look for Amon. Moreover, there is one instance in which there can be no doubt 
that we have the Egyptian Amon in a proper name and that is the JOJ 
occurring on a seal published by Gesenius {Mon. Scrip. Phoen. tab. 28, Ko, 
Ixxvii.) and correctly explained by Levy {ZPMG. XI., p. 71) as Amon-Xecho. 
^Abd in proper names as a general thing, though not invariably, is followed 
by the name of a deity, and unless we are ready to accept the proposition that 
thei'e was a Phoenician deity which the evidence does yet appear to be 

sufficient, it would seem but reasonable to admit the possibility of the god Amon 
being contaned in ? The possibility also remains of an actual con- 

fusion between the Phoenician and Egyptian term,t just as there appears to be 
a confusion between Egyptian Osiris, written as an element in Phoenician 
names and the Assyrian Ashur, also written (DfTTlDK P* '50., 

P* ^4)? OIS. II., p. 56, between Athar and the Egyptian 

Aihor or Hathor. There is also a Punic mountain chain bearing the name 
Amon-Baal-Ithon mentioned by Strabo, Qeogr. XYII., 13, and where it would also 
appear that the Egyptian deity is meant. What adds to the probability of 
in our case being the Egyptian Amon is the unique addition of . The occur- 
rence of this element in Semitic names in general is rather raref and I find only 
one doubtful instance of its being attached to a Phoenician deity, namely., 
nn ypt2 (Gesenius, Mon. Scrip. Phoen, ^ p. 217) and which Gesenius thinks 
stands for • The prominent rank held by Melkarth would render the 

combination intelligible, but that would hardly be the case if our were the 
equivalent of JQH which even, if originally a deity, at an early period lost its 
distinctive chai'acter as such. The servant of great Amon,” however, strikes one 
at once as far more plausible. At the same time one is strongly tempted to sus- 
pect that some confusion— possibly a species of “popular etymology with the 
well-known Amon-Ka of the Egyptians has taken place in the case of the name 
on our seal. I have no evidence to ofCer by way of support for this conjecture 
which is thrown out merely in the nature of a suggestion that may bear examina- 
tion. So far, however, as the occurrence of an Egyptian deity in our seal is con- 


* See the note in Gesenius, Handio. 10th efl., p. xxii. Eogarding JDH it ought to he said that; 
whether a deity or not, the final nun is probably nothing but the teuAvln and the question 
suggests itself whether we have not the same word in the Himyaritic proper name hnirDn 
(CIS., IV p. SI, 86 and 53), and also in the Babylonian King Hammurabi, rejecting the etymology 
for the name offered by the Babylonians themselves (IlfRawl. 44, 1., 21) as “great family “ 
which is hardly an appropriate designation for an individual. * 

t Hamaker, Miseell. Phom. (1828), pp. 49 and 57, appears to suspect some connection between 
pon and Egyptian Amon. 

i Cf. HaamuraW in Babylonian, Rab6 in Himyaritic (CIS. IV., pp. 27 and Ml); and EuUn» 
Nai. iTMhr. 21, 8; 27, 14; 28, 8; Kib-addi (ZA. IV., pp. 404). 
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cerned, it will be seen that it accords perfectly with the indications of Egyptian 
influence that were found in the shape and design of the seal and perhaps it will 
be admitted that the unusual character of the first name^enders the proposition 
of explaining the second as “ Servant of Amon-Ba ” less boldjand startling than it 
might otherwise be. The traces of Egyptian influence are together perhaps 
strong enough to warrant us in classing the seal among those known as Egypto- 
Phoenician * though there is no need of insisting upon. this. If a date were to 
be assigned to the seal, I should feel inclined to say, not earlier than the fifth 
century B. C. 


* Menant Le Clercq Catalogue Rm’sonce, etc., p. 28. 



AN AEABia VEESION OF THE ABGAE-LEGEND. 

By Professok E. J. H. Gotthbil, Ph. D., 

Columbia College In the City of NeT7 York. 


It is not my intention to discuss here the interesting legend which is connected 
with the early history of Edessa as a Christian city. That has lately been done 
with much learning and care.i I wish only to call attention to the following 
Arabic version which, I believe, has not been known heretofore — and to point out 
with what lines in the development of the legend it runs parallel. 

Tixeront has collected {loc. dt. p. 28) the titles of four Arabic MSS. of the 
Abgar legend. The Vatican text he has himself published at the end of the 
volume. With this our MS. has many points in common : but it is easy to see 
that it is greatly amplihed. The one published by Ludovicus de Bieus is not 
accessible to me at present. 

A glance is enough to show us that the chief intere^ of the writer lies in the 
legend regarding the image of Jesus, rather than in that of the letters between 
him and Abgar. It belongs, therefore, to the Byzantine line of development. It 
is not necessary to adduce proof for this statement. We can go one step further, 
and can fix upon the Greek MS. which evidently lies back of our Arabic text. 

There is a MS. in the Imperial Library at Yienna [cod- theoh graec, 816) 
which has been described by Lambecius, and of which Lipsius has given some 
extracts.^ The scope of both texts is the same : the letters of Abgar and Jesus ; 
the story of the picture put on the handkerchief ; the second image made on a 
brick at Heliopolis ; the healing of the lame man ; the healing of Abgar himself ; 
the mission of Thaddaeus and the baptism of Abgar. Some of the character- 
istic additions in cod. 816 to the account in Eusebius are found again here : 
e. g., xal yupdcxa ip oSfJLaroi: 8.(jfafiipifjp aou tdaco = 

• UJ . So also the addition xai “fj aoo 

xaXuxcn Ibtaaa = U>yi although some of the additions in 

cod. 815 are wanting in the Arabic. 

Eor the sake of comparison I have reprinted the four continuous extracts of 
cod. 316 as published by Lipsius. 

1 Tixeront, origines de Vtglige d’j^desae, eto. Paris, 1888. Baskian, Zur AJbgar-Sage, 
WZKM. IT., pp. 17 sqq. 

a Tixeront, loc. ciL p. 28. Lipsius, Die EdessenUchc Abgar-Sage, p. 20. Nestle, De Santa Cruoe. 
p.83. 

« Loc, ctt, pp, 16, 21, 56, 69, 62. 

*■ Lipsius, p. 16. 
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aurrj di fiou imaroX^ Snoo dv Ttpo^Xrjdfj e^re h dcxjj ^ ip daaarrjpiqj^ 
sire ip dd(p sere ip daXdaarj^ etre ip ^yjyiwacp [1. ^syoocrip'] elre ip mpSaaou- 
(TCP fj (fpcxcmaip fj ix^pd^oocrcp ^ xarddeerpLOP ly^oaacP [L ey[Oi>acp'\ fj Snip- 
^paacp^ ^ (pappaxsode7(TcP ^ 5(ja robrocc; opota^ dcaXudijcroptat. Sara) dh 
b <popd)P abr^p dpdpconoc: d7Te^6pepo(; dnb Trapzbi; noprjpou 'Kpdyparo<;^ xal 
X^ircD* abxTj pep eic; taacp eJpac [iarae ?] xal xapdp ^e^acap, diOTc: b Xdyox 
ypanrb^ yirypanrac edi^ poo j^eepi perd r^c creppayidox ttjq iprje:. ocupex 
sicTcp ipTSTOKTcopipac [sic] incavoXf^ rabrrj knrd a<ppa.yi<Tcp, f, W, X, E. 
T, P. A. i‘rj(Tob<; ^pearbe; olb<: 'd-eob xal ulb<: papia<: (poy^p cpipcop ip duo 
pbaeacp ypcopc^opeooc:^ debx xal dpdpconoc;. rebp dk appayidcop Xbatx '7 \p 
abzT], b php T drjXo't^ 5 tc Sxcop indyrjp ip (rraopep, rb dk 2P*, 5tc (pcXb(: dpiXpeono^ 
obx ecpij dXXd dpdpoTtoc; xard dXijd. tb dk dre dpaTciTtaopac bnb rd)p %Bpoo~ 
^ip, rb iyeb Oebc: 7 tp(bro<; iyd) xal perd rabra^ xaX tcXtjp ipob obx icrrl 
debu; erspor* rb T] bcpTjXbc; ^aacXthc: xal deb<: rebp deebp, rb P, ^barr]^ elpl 
rob r&p dpdpcbncop yhooQ. rb A, 3e^ SXoo xal dcrjpexSx; xal ded naprb^ 
xal dcapepo) e^c 'Z'obc acwpac:, rabra<: ohp rd(; appayidac; i'/dpa^a ip rf^ 
incar oXf^ b y^apdrac: rdz nXdxa<; rd<: dodeiaac; rip poaf^. 

xal de^dpepoc^ b abyapor rrjp rob xopcou incaroXrjPj djxobaac; 5rc xal of 
looddcoc ineiyoprac [cod. iTrjyopre] rob dnoxrecpou rbp xbpeop. nepepa^ oup 
abrexa in^ abrbp (?) rayodpbpop rjj rej^pj] (^(bypapop rob Xa^eTp rb bpoiwpa 
rob xopcou, xal eiaeXdopro^ rob ra^odpbpoo ere td nponbXaca hpoaoXbpoap 
bTnjprvjaep b xbpcoc; abr<f [cod. abrop], xal dcode^dek pet" abrob elnep 
abr(p. xardaxonoc: et dpdpcone, ixe^po^; dk npbc: abrbp elnep* dnearaXpipoc: 
elpl bnb abydpoo dedaaadae iyjaobp rbp po^aypeuop rob Xa^ecp rb bpoiwpa rob 
[cod. t6] npoaebnoo abroo. xal aoperd^aro o5p b i'qaobc; naperyepiadae 
abrbp ini ry]p (TOPaycoyT^p* r^ dk dneXdcbp b Irjaobc: ini ryjr aopayoyrj^,^ 
ixadil^ero dcddaxa)P robe 6 ^X 00 ^, b dk rayodpbpot; slaeXddjp iarxj e/'c 'tb 
nponbXacop ^coypapcbp rb bpoiopa rob ctjCOO, xal prj dopapipoo xaraXa^ 
^kadai rrjp popprjp rob npoadinoo abroo, xar&Xa^e xal b aopdpopoc: abroD, 
xal (hdyjaa^ abrbp elnep* eeaeXid^e xal dn 6 do<; rjp nepciy^ecc: acpdbpa rob abydpoo 
[rob rondp^oo] xal deandroo i/jpcop ini r^c <TOPayo}y^<:, xal eiaeX 6 d>p ini 
ndpreop ineaep tie; robe mda^ rob cTjaob dnodoaa^ abr<p r^p acpdopa. xal 
Xa^ebp 5 d(op b xbpco<: ip rate ohrob dnepceparo rb npbawnop abrob 

xal inedek r^p acpddpa ini rob npoaebnoo abrob dpe^wypacpijdr} [cod. 
ape!^coypa<pca&,], xal iyipero rb bpoiopa rob cTjadb in^ abrrjv ^ S>are 
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dauixdl^ecv izdvxa^ roh^ xady][xevou<: fiez^ aoroo, xac doh^ aivddpa T(p 
ra'pdpdixcf} djKiarecXep Tcph^ tbv auyapop. 

iXdopte^ o5p of raj^odpdpLOc d>c fuXcoo kvbc r^c TtdXeco^ ideacr//^ (TopdpLepdc 
r^C ebpeOy) xarb. rijv ddov. xac SL(f>dfiepo(; Trj<: dyiou atpd6po(: ei)dico(: ^Xero 
xac nspcendzYj xal ecasXdcbv dpoptcuot; nph^ zyjv idiav pyjzipa yaipoiP xal 
d'faXJdWfjLBvoc; xal dsadelt; dnb ndvzcjDP, idabfxal^op iTvl z(f ytyovbzt d<; ah- 
zbv xal qXs^’pov. oh'jf^ oliroc b (TOp6pLepo<; zrjade riyc XVP^^ ^ y 
ddico<; ipvjpbxdrj z(p ^aacXet ahydpip ntpl ahzoo. xal ptzaxaXeadiiQPO(; 
ahzbp b pacreXeh^ Xiyec ahz<p' ncb^ tdOrjc: \ dmxptdv] kxdpo<; xal dntp Ac 
dnb ptXiou ipb^ itap^tpbfxfjp z^c; nbXecoi: aizcop. xal zic; ^(pazo ptoo xal 
dpcopdwdrjp xal nBpttndzyjaa, b ds avyapoc^ brciXa^ep^ bzc b xp^^^bt; ^p xal 
Tteppa^ supe zbp zaxodpbpop ptzd zoo aopdpbpoo abzoo^ im(pipopza(: [cod. 
.... rec] 'TOO ^/)^o-roD sixbpa, xac iXddpzcop abzwp i^rl zb itaXdztop Ibk- 
Zazo aorobc X^P^ daizaacoic; b oLyapoc; xazaxuptpoz i7:l xXipyj^, i^iazTj 
xal de^dpepoc: z^p atpbopa efc rac X^*^P^^ abzoo pezd mozeox; taOrj itapa- 
Xpfjpoi* p^TO, 8k zb ipaXrjcpd^pac zbp xuptop' -^jpcbp irjaobp xpi<^Tbp dTriazecXe 
da88a7op ip iSicrajj zfj nbXec zoo Idaaadac abydpoo Ttdaap [E. xal Trdaap] 
paXaxiap. iXda)P o5p b daddaloc: xal XaXijaa^ abzcp zbp Xbyop zoo 
xopioo xal xaz'fjx^aac: ixazi^yj im Z7]P ir/jy^p z^p X^opipvjp xepaaad xal 
i^dTtzcaep abzbp zcapocxi, xal ebOemQ ixadepiaO'/j abzoo zb nddo^* xal 
ijyaXXtdaazo z(p izpdpazt do^d^wp xal mXoy&p zbp deop efc ^obc accopa^ 
Z 0 P acwpcop, dpyjp, 

iXda)P obp b zayoSpbpo^ xal b aopdpopoi; abzoo ip zfj bd(p ipecpap e^o) 
ttoXecoc; dpopazc hpdmXc<; efc xepapap&tov [1, xtpapuop], Kal (po^yjOipz^i; 
expopap zrjp icxopa zoo xp^f^'^ob dpd peza^h 8bo xspapcdiwp xal ixocpcjOrjaap, 
xazd 8k zb peaopbxzcop icpdprj azbXoc: nopb^ ix zoo obpapob xal eazij indp'co^ 
ob Jyp fj eix8)P zoo xopcoo. Kal i8o)P b xaazpocpbXa^ zrj<; TtblBO)^ zbp azbXop 
zoo nopbc: ifcoPTjaep (p0P7]v psydXrjp^ xal izTjXdep b Xabc: zyj<; mXB^f; xal i86p- 
rsc Z7jP ip acpbbpi tlxbva zoo xopioo ^deXop abzijp Xa^ecp. Kal (pyjXacpijaapztc: 
Bopop Szc dpB^wypacpijdrj efc ^p t&p xepapcbtMP xal kXa^op zb xepapiScop^ 
iaiyr^aap idcrapzs^ robe zaxobpbpooc: Ttop^bBadac. 

The MS. from which the present text is taken is now in the Library of 
Columbia College. It is incomplete at the end. Its general title is as follows : 
v,>xXi (^(XZu . 
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SHao^ j^U^I ^JLaj ^dJf tX-g-wJI ija^S 

* jvS'UJ^ LAlaA^ x .A* |V^3l5iyj^ |V— g— iwO icX^LiJI 

The contents are apocbryphal in character. The MS. is quite modern, and is 
written without a too strict regard for the niceties of grammar or of correct 
spelling. In fact many very modern — and, at times perhaps, incorrect— forms 
have found entrance.® But it is impossible to tell the exact date of the original 
text ; and it would have been wrong to correct all things according to the Mufas- 
§al.® I have therefore only called attention to what seemed to me to be evident 
mistakes. 


• viXXx* XJLaAi^ 

• VMLx.ftMii.^.3 lAccs.it \m*cy4S»}^ |vAjCxil 

St^t^ Lij-*Jt (^cXil^ 5 

^ v:>.AiJib vILIa^ ^xiuL^ L — A— i vaAiw.4>i L— 4..— J |«4Xt! 


U • ^fJS tcXSJ^ U«uJt oJcXj iJJt j^t dbl iJJI 'iiol 

^saa 5 ^ (^cXajiJ (jI ^Lu/I 

tcX^^ j> A . ?* >tj ( 5 *^ (^JhSXJuwjo lit 

^S£>^ ^yXJix! 4X3 i^cXit 

cy.A.^! ^iLoLAlaJ 2L0CX/0 Ul 

^ LfX viU^ 

LiiX^ cXjl^ i^tXil dLUJI rJLa^^ 

5 E. g, 1. c. cf. Spitta, Orammatik des Arab. YuJgardialects von Mgypten, p, 208 

iZBMO. 44, 643). JA. 1887. Extralt No. 33, p. 8. J Jo 1. 60, for Jyj . Spitta, loc. ciL, p. 18. 
for JjOo . 

» See Saohau, Chronolooie OrUntalisclier VOtker von AVblrunl. Introd. p. Ixx. 

tMS. ic^^lo . 8 Conjectural: the MS. is blotted here. » So the MS. Read xgxU t . 
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15 . L;2y}! \ilxb4X*-U^ W. ItXXift 

cU*JI ij\ ^ ^ (5^ 


iXi!*-( c)*^f (3"^''*^^ tX-^ iXjtAD!^ 2(J>.:^!!^ 

(3 2O0^LawJ|^ 2CiXJ^l4Xil LaJ^I 'iU <^,^>-0,^^ 

LaiLit ^cX^b jjwL^II ^ (^tXil viXXocXxr 


L^-|Jj5>^ LA5S5i|jij ^XaJ bcXi^ Lj 

JiX-J jV-i’Lii.! Ra^ULI cX^ 05 j-=>- ^R-oLX:^ 


25 l*L«J ^)Li.^u..-.9| v^iXa^X) vi^»jo tX— A m j>‘ ^^LaXs^Lj 

2LJif| ijt ^X& OJti^ (5^^^ cyJLiJt^ RaaaJ^U 

^jiw;^LAv,if k }\^ Lil ^diLUo yjgi,/oLiL| 


^Jt Ul (j^ JS ^3 RaXXUL ^LuJI (>aX:^ 


^jiai:*- ^x> iU;s3JJ au*.!^ L^-L*^ ^/) RJIaw^I »4>^ . ^^IcXJI 


80 auAcXj iu ^jjo^ ijaX^J 1*151^1 aL£>l^ 






JU-fct Jb^-a.:SUj LgijoL^ tXjLiw 

• ^Jt^X^('0^^-^ l.4ij|0 ^)^Xij3^ 2 (cXaaiAu£^^ Lfti^ 

10 MS* lias , 

11 Bead S j M Ij , 

la MS, ouoLXj^O . In other places I have simply substituted H for . 

1 * MS. . In other places I have simply substituted o f or ici) . Of. Mihftll Sab- 

ba.g'6 Orammatik cter Arab. VmaangsBprachc in Syrien und JEgyptm, p. 1 1^. 
lA Of. Dozy, Supplement, i. 716. Mub4 al Mub^t. P-lA^t*. 
ujRead . 
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aw liXi y^jJf aLJLw^ J^* LJLi 

t^AAfc-*w aiXw^Li Lipc^L.;:^ ^yu^£Ljo 

LiLxit 2Lwt ^Li-.w . ..iJ 

Ul ^.Us awL^U (jL^yi L^J oil !ikoU* aL^Lisxi aL^Lssc^ 

^^Lixi ^^UJt ybil cXjld 

awl aJL>. aL5^^^ ^ ;jf iw^l «^U LgiJuol^ aOu^^lO 

^1 Ol^Li |%JjL« g^»u*.J 0 ^-wwW 

c^4W ^cXiw ijli' Ui x,g-^j xlljv^ JwULo »tX^ 

J^yt |•c^J^X9 dljuo ^^-JcJI aUUiw-Jl J^^jJJ 0^1 JLiLi 

I*l4>w iLUi^t ad K^d3 ^^Xst, aWw^ Ld^wo 

awSkXhAAAjo^ p-L^ (;,^•l^wJC^^ awcXi^ (\aaaaJ| U^tXA^-Li o^^jijccdl 45 

LgJticXi \^: A m 3 d^y py ja ^Ji\ v^ ja S ^ .it. w xaaajvaaJI 

^^30^1 StX^ cXlfc ^1 ;3^Liuf^ ljL;:>«^ yS^y U^cX^Li d^^dJ 

^*L^ aLbJjo ^t ^-g-i^Li xSLij^ yo 

^LdiiXidl H^ys^Ld XAJ 4 X 4 JI 

ydi>.| y\j OyoLfr 'dJj \jPya)J\ Liy&^so 

^ibJii xJbcXjl viUj (jwly^* ^yo L^-Li ^-^^*^4-11 ^ 

[. ^y y>. <cy*ow v...>^ V JLAi ydajJI v^a^OjiJI viLb* 

ljt^<X^^ (^1 v,> ^ *Jl y^ihjy iUj^Xdl {jwLdl 


36 


16 MS. auo^^ . 

11 MS. X a mistake, if we ougkt not to read x g . 

18 MS. here and in other places dl*AWO . Of. Spltta Zoc. ctt. p. 9 . 
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cy — J iXd yJifjUiJi — w^-JI 

joiLiil Hd<^^ yS^ 

cXxJLo i^LwiL 61^ yjJbo LLsJjo ^;> (5^ ^LwLi 

20ot cXAxi t^ys>y b*;^b> ^J i^i yL>. 2$cX^ (j^a-*J 

jJLjLfl^ aw! Lj3 2 Lol\«*-U 

viLU-U {j^yS JotiLjl aLLop^l U (jdx^ y^yA^y 

y\d^ ii^oLif auL>Li oo^ ^ SJJjti 

cX:^!^ 31^ ^jaiLaJI ^lX>^ v^>-LLd| jj,wJL:^ L>I^ ^LocXfij 
siU-j! ^Xicili Lwt^ ow4«i* aLJLS^-JwL-i ^^jLiamaJU ^ I^^Lo 

|V^blXj . aCJtX) ^^iAjMA^J! ^yyMPy 2uL^ aLlL^w^ 

JssiL^t ^1 y^y L^-Li ’^yy^ ^ {JyMj^\ 

^-jo (5^ viUj (Xi>l 

IjcX^ ;jl ^y\j[jL2y ^LuaJU CLO^JJj iL^^y^y iLX^ ScXx) 

lNj^! (\x^ ^»j uA<wfJ! ^j«mo 

p!iLS^ (3-^1 L^y^ ,jw<0 sLic^ ^:saL^I^I 

70 1^^! |vw^ aJC^ Jjfi>! L^ litXfrJii Lw^l^ Uaao Lo jcX.sna!^ 

^X-viO (jwcXAil* cXi^l^ 2J^| QM4XiLl| 

s^lU3l ^1 ^/i U^l L^Xil tiX^ ^! lX:s3! 

^ .^J^l (3 (5^^ XjLs>^ JoyuJt 


65 


nMS. . 

2* JUb^ I 

38 Read. iX::^! 


34 MS. 





^8iCl 
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LaA^AO ^2>i«AA,ijd ^4X« 3i ! X .3 f^AiXic?! 

• (^* cXAAwjtJt dLUJI I jjo ^^Ls!o U5" A^lcXwJt 

We shall write the letter of the King of Edessa, Abgar, which he sent to our 
master Jesus, the Messiah. 

I have heard of thy wonderful deeds and that thou dost heal the sick without 
enchantment and without medicine ; and that thou, hy means of one word, hast 
given sight to the blind and to the lame recovery, to the dumb speech, to the 
deaf hearing, to the sick healing. Thou casteth out unclean spirits by thy word, 
and those whom pain and punishment injure thou healest. Thou raisest the 
dead ; and the woman flowing with blood, when she touched thy hands became 
well. And now, O Master, I have heard that thou thinkest in thy heart that 
thou art God or the Son of God. Thou hast come down from heaven and hast 
done all this, O Master I On this account I beg and request of thee that thou 
come to me. Although I am not worthy, do thou show mercy to me and come so 
that thou mayest heal me from this pain which is in me. I have also heard that 
the Jews hate thee and wish to do thee harm. It is not hidden from thee that I 
am in a city, small and beautiful. I wish that it be for me and for thee. And 
to thee be peace — as thou wilst. 

Answer to the letter of King Abgar which came from our master Jesus, the 
Messiah. 

He says as follows : Blessed art thou, O Abgar and thy city Edessa. Blessed 
art thou, in that thou didst believe in me, not having seen me. From the present 
time I have given thee health and healing. Kow regarding that about which 
thou hast written to me tliat I should come to thee, first it is necessary that I 
should complete the work for the sake of which I have come down. And [when] 
I shall have ascended unto Him that sent me, I shall send to thee one of my dis- 
ciples that he may heal thy disease and give to thee eternal life. Peace be to 
thee and to those who are in thy city, which no man will be able to take to the 
end of the world. Amen. 

O brother ! This letter was written by the hand of our master and our God, 
Jesus, the Messiah, and he sealed it with seven seals in Grecian characters by 
means of a eunuch.27 

The first seal showed “I, of my own free will, went to the cross.’’ The 
second, “that I am a perfect^s nian and God in very truth.” The third, “that 
I have ascended to the cherubim.” The fourth “ that [I] am God, the first, 


26 MS- Lj ljgj A , 

27 1 do not find tMs form in the dictionaries: hut it must he some derivative of lia?a{y) “^ho 
drew forth, or castrated his testicles (Lane S. V.). 

28 Or real. 
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and that there is no other God beside me.’’ The fifth, “ that 1 am an exalted 
King and God of Gods.” The sixth, “I am the Saviour.” The seventh, 
‘‘ altogether, at all times I live, existing forever.” Whoever bears this letter 
upon his head, it will save him from the danger of the road; and he who 
meets wise men and rulers, it will spare him; he who has a strong fever, it 
will heal him ; and those who have evil spirits or any other form of enchantment, 
it will free them. He who is on the road, 29 or on a river, or in a battle or in any- 
thing that happens to a man, it will release him [from bis diflSlcultyJ. And if 

anyone be seated in and carry it, he will be free from all unpleasant 

labor. It wiU be medicine for his spirit and his body : and joy and gladness will 
be to him forever and ever. Amen. 

Now when Abgar had received the letter of the master, his desire and his 
wish grew strong ; and at once he sent a very skillful sculptor. He directed him 
to go to procure a likeness of the master and of his face. Then the sculptor went 
on his way until he reached the master, praised be he I Then he spake to him 
saying : Eerily thou art a sculptor.^o Then he answered him, saying, I am sent by 
Abgar to see Jesus, the Nazarene, to see the likeness of his face and to picture it. 
The master commanded him to take his place with the multitude. Then he told 
him of himself that he was Jesus the Nazarene. Then Jesus sat down to teach the 
people and the sculptor wished to fulfil the behest of his superior. He placed him- 
self opposite the master in order to paint the likeness of his face. But he was not 
able to picture the likeness of the face of the master. Then said the master to the 
messenger, where is the handkerchief (?)8i which thou hast. Then the messenger 
came quickly to the master and threw himself at his feet and gave him the hand- 
kerchief before aU the people. Then the master took it in his hands, washed his 
face with the water and wiped it with the handkerchief so that the sculptor who 
had been sent and all the people wondered. Then he gave it to the messenger 
who seized it joyfully and went to his superior, Abgar. This one was journeying 
upon the road with his escort. They had come to the city MBSJ.32 They 
remained over night outside the city in the shop of a potter: and placed the 
image of the Messiah between two bricks out of fear of robbers. Then they slept. 
Now during the night there came down a dark pillar of fire upon the image of the 
Messiah. And when the guard of that city passed by mid saw this great wonder, 
they were amazed and cried out with a loud cry unril a multitude of people came 


The lexica do not give this derivation of p\^ ; but it must correspond to the Greek 
iv 6S(i>. 

w In the Greek text, we read mrdamTrog el MpoiTre, 

“MS. which U undoubtedly a mistake. Ibn el Athlr, VIII., p. 302. 21 has 

Of. also Tlxoronl, loo. loud, p. 199. 

Habng. Greek has UpdizoTug* 
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to the outskirts of the city. They saw the wonder and desired to take it (i. e. the 
picture) from the messenger. They searched between the two bricks, and saw 
that it was fixed fast to one of them. Then [the messenger] caught hold of one 
of the bricks, and gave them the second one. Then the messenger journeyed 
until he had come to within one mile of the city of Edessa. Here he lighted upon 
a man deprived of the use of his limbs who touched the picture with his hand. 
At that very moment he became completely well and went on his way standing up- 
right. He came quickly to the city to his mother and when the other people saw 
him they wondered, and came saying to each other : what has come over the wid- 
ow’s son who had not the use of his legs ? His story reached the King who had 
him brought to him. Then he said to him, how hast thou become healed ? He 
answered him saying, behold I was seated about a mile distant from the city. I 
was seated looking for alms from men when something passed secretly up the 
road and touched me and at once I arose upright. And King Abgar understood 
at once that this messenger had come back to him with the picture of the Mes- 
siah. Then he sent to meet them and he found the messenger with his escort, 
•bearing the image of the master, the Messiah. Now when they had come to the 
palace, the King took this image in his hands, he having lain upon his couch for 
a little over six years. At once, at that moment, he was healed and became well. 

Now, our master, Jesus the Messiah, after his ascent to heaven sent Thad- 
daeus [one of] his disciples to Abgar and he healed him from all his sickness. He 
taught him the way of life and the word of truth. And he went down to a well 
of water which was called Luw^ 15^,33 and he baptized him in it and all the people 
of his household in the name of the Eather, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, one 
God. And he gloried in the Holy Spirit and praised God who is to be glorified 
unto all generations. 

Now this is what has reached us about the gloiious King Abgar and the 
doings(V) of God, praised and exalted be, in his kingdom. Amen ! Amen I As is 
said, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you.^ May God 
the exalted one free us from every misfortune as he freed this exalted King I 
Amen I Amen I 


88 In Greek Kepaaaa, 
Si Matthew 7:7. 



FOTES ON THE ANALYSIS OF GENESIS XXXIL-L.* 

By Benjamin "W. Bacon, 

Os>yeg’0, N. Y. 


There can he no doubt in the mind of critics that we have in Gen. xxxii. 1-8 
and 4-13 respectively E’s and J’s story of Mahanaim, though the question must 
doubtless be considered still open whether, as Wellhausen holds, E in ver. 3 
really takes the name as a singular with locative ending (cf . ? 

or whether, as Dillmann maintains, E as well as J understood it as a dual, his own 
host and God’s being the ‘‘ two companies.” There seems to be, however, a gen- 
eral and very natural tendency to react from the stringency of Wellhausen’s 
analysis, in the excision of portions like vs. 10-13, from a context with which tl:^ey 
agree in style and language, on the ground of difference in subject-mato* and point 
of view. Dillmann’s inclusiveness, which has strong support in the practical iden- 
tity in vocabulary, phraseology and style, of passages such as Gen. xii. lOsqq,, 
xviiT. 235qq., etc., with the rest of J, is apparently and perhaps justly gaining in 
favor. ^Nevertheless in the case of vs. 10-13 I am obliged to side with Wellhau- 
sen in attributing the verses to J2. The reference to xxxi. 3 is not decisive ; the 
new etymology of Mahanaim, ver. 11, might have stood originally in J side by side 
with that of ver. 8. “Jordan” even, ver. 11, can perhaps be explained, if 
“ Jabbok,” V. 23, is from E, as an inconsistency of J with his own situation ; but 
over and above these formidable objections to the authenticity of the passage 
comes ver. 13 undertaking to give the language of Yahweh’s promises to Jacob 
and quoting a combination of xvi. 10 and xxii. 16, both certainly of origin sub- 
sequent to the union of J and E, and neither addressed to Jacob. If any promise 
of the kind was given to Jacob in J we should be driven to assume that it stood 
originally in ch. xxvni. and has disappeared without any special reason, and to 
maike the further assumption that J had a narrative of the theophany at Bethel 


* See Hebraioa, VII., 1 , 2 and 8, and tlie author's Bibles wttMn the Bible. Student Pub. Co., 
Haitford, Conn. (In press.) Also Journal of Bibl. Lit., IX. 2, 1890. 

The author may be permitted to insert here a communication from Br. Karl Budde, of 
Heidelberg, on the subject of the evidence from Bent. iv. 32sQ.in favor of an Elohistio crea- 
tion story of JJ underlying the present Hen. i.. In the preceding article, Hebraioa, VII. 3, 
p. 322, which arrived too late for insertion in that number. Br. Budde writes; Ein sohOner 

Beweia ist wieder Ihre schdne Beobachtung an Deut. iv. 32, die mir ganz neu war. Ich 

bin ganz mit Ihnen derselben Meinung, dass dies elnzige bei B zusammen mit 
eine voUkommene Erkltlrung elgentllch nur in einer frUheren Eassung von Gen. i. 86 sq. von 
der Hand eines Ja flnden kann (vgl. auch Ex. xxxiY. 10, soviel ich sehe, von spat-jahwist- 
ischer Hand). Baa ist wlrklich sehr Uberrasohend und ftir mich eine grosse Qenugthung. 
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already previous to this time, which is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. The 
sermonic tone of the passage has been pointed out by Wellhausen. 

The two clauses 14a and 22b are practically identical. Their assignment 
severally to E or J will depend upon that of vs. 14b-22a ; for 22b is inseparable 
from 22a. Now it is true that all critics agree in attributing 14b-22a to E, partly 
on the ground that in ver. 22b we are brought back to the point of 14a and partly 
because 22b knows of only one company,” and to controvert this unanimous 
opinion may seem hazardous; yet as the analyses of ch. xxxii. heretofore 
advanced confessedly involve very serious difficulties in ch. xxxiii. or vice versa, 
the reader’s attention may reasonably be invited to certain evidence for assigning 
vs. 14b-22 as well as vs. 4-9 to J. 

The first of the two arguments above cited in favor of 14b-22a as E’s is 
readily met by simply connecting 14a with ver. 3, the nearest E section. We are 
then indeed brought back to the same point in ver. 22 as in ver. 14a (ver. 3), but 
this only makes vs. 4-9,14b-22 = vs. 1-3, 14a, not 4-14a = 14b-22. The second 
assumes that J would not have written previously 

spoken of two camps. Wellhausen (Comp, d. Hex,, p. 45) translates in ver. 22 “in 
Mahaneh.” But supposing Wellhausen to be wrong and that the allusion is 
indeed to Jacob’s double camp on the northern shore, the author had no alterna- 
tive but to express himself in this way in order to present the intended contrast 
between the band which crossed the river and that which remained behind. If 
the author meant “in this party rather than in that,” he could not have said 
for this would have been taken as the proper name. On the other 
hand he could say without real ambiguity n^rT/!D3 ttie camp,” meaning 
thereby Jacob’s personal following in contrast with the flfUD which passed 
over in advance. And here it would be more natural to use the singular even 
though this camp was a double one. 

Certainly neither of the above arguments, nor both together, can be considered 
as establishing authorship by E as against any considerable evidence for J. Let 
us see what there is to be urged on this side. Be it first observed that whether 
14b-22 be J’s or E’s, in neither case does this passage form the parallel to vs. 4-9 ; 
for XXXIII. 8 , which certainly refers to and must be connected with, xxxii. 14b- 
22, requii-es us to assume that this “ company ” which Esau “ met ” was not a first 
embassage, but a second one. Otherwise we must suppose that Esau was already 
en route without having received any notice of Jacob’s arrival. Still more plainly 
it appears from ver. 18 that Jacob knows Esau to be en route, for the servants are 
given instructions for “ when Esau meeteth thee.” We must understand this to 
be a reference to ver. 7 or else supply the equivalent. Again xxxiii. 10 and 11 
are certainly doublets, from which it appears that both J and E related the send- 
ing the one a other a Esau. If then we separate xxxn. 

14b sqq. from vs. 4-9 we find ourselves at best obliged to supply a first half of the 
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story to E and a second half to J. Dillmann points indeed to D^^f 'HTW ver. 
4 as a relic of an E version of vs. 4-9, but as we are by no means obliged to sup- 
pose that E had any narrative of this first embassage these two words, which are 
readily explicable as a mere gloss to i 9r which might have come 

from quite a dijBEerent connection, form a very inadequate foundation for any 
positive assumption. It clearly appears that there can be no argument here from 
duplication, for if 14b sqq. did not originally follow upon vs. 4-9 we are obliged 
to suppose that something of equivalent meaning did. So fax then as appears 
from the story in ch. xxxii. it might equally well be J’s or E’s version of the 
sending of a present to Esau which is preserved to us in xxxri. 14b sqq. 

But let us turn to xxxiii. 8-10. Here we have most undeniably a play upon 
the name Peniel, just as in xxxn. 4-9 upon Mahanaim. To the author’s mind 
the traditional interpretation of the clause, “ as one seeth the face of God,” i. e., 
tarn henignam, an interpretation which even Dillmann adopts, is an absurdity. 
The point of the comparison to which aU of xxxii. 14b'~22 and xxxxii. 8 sq. has 
been leading up is that as the worshipper “before God ” presents his nnJJD 
is accepted (Gen. iv* 2-7) so Jacob seeks to “appease” Esau “with the nr?JD 
which goeth before him ; afterwards he will see his face and peradventure will 
be accepted” (xxxii. 21). Hence he can say when the result has followed his 
expectation, “If now I have found grace in thy sight then receive my ndJ/D 
at my band ; forasmuch as I have seen thy face as one seeth the face of God 
(cf. Ex. xxxiv. 20h) and thou wast pleased with me.” The connection of xxxiii. 
8-10 with the whole passage descriptive of the nflJlD and above all with xxxn. 
21 is absolutely undeniable. Dillmann even, who assigns xxxn. 14b sqq, to E, 
attempts to separate ver. 21, explaining it as inserted by E from J, but the verse 
cannot be disconnected from the context. Throughout xxxn, 8 sq., 14-22 ; 
XXXIII. 1-3,6-10 there is the same underlying idea, the shrewd disposition of 
Jacob’s forces in view of the 400 men. 

On the other hand, much as it may interfere with the smoothness of analysis, 
the linguistic and stylistic marks of xxxin. 8-10 are too strong to he ignored. 
Dillmann is certainly right in insisting that none hut J could have written twice 
here |n KSD aai once p , and we might now add that it is J who 

speaks of the divisions of Jacob’s reMnne aa > xxxn. 4-9,22 ; xxxin. 8, 

and J who speaks of the present as a nOJD (cf. ver. 11, Moreover ver. 

11, unless we abstract from it the middle clause without reason, must certainly 
be E’s (of. ver. 6 and and this compels us to assign its manifest doublet, 

ver. 10, to J.- I see no escape from the conclusion that xxxn. 14b-22 ; xxxin. 
8-10 are J’s as well as xxxn. 4-9. 

Turning now again to xxxn. 14b sqq. and critically examining the language 
we find indeed nothing decisive ehther way, yet all the peculiarities which do 
appear favor the authorship of J. nnjD . vs. 14b and 20, must be contrasted 
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with xxxin. 11. ver. 15, is found only in J, Gen. xxx. 35, 

and same verse only in J, Gen. xxxi. 38, The words may be 

considered characteristic although here unavoidable terms, in the sense that J 
displays a greater interest than E in the shepherd’s art and shepherd scenes, and 
greater familiarity with shepherds’ terms, , vs. 17 and 20 (four times), is 

found only in J, Gen. xxix. 2 6is,3,8 ; xxx. 40 ; xxxv. 21 (E has 5 

ver. 21 (cf. Gen. xviir. 24,28; xxiv. 5,39; xxyii. 12; XLirt. 12); , 

ver. 21 (cf. Gen. xix. 21 (iv. 7?)); QJ , ver.. 19 (cf. Gen. in. 6; ly. 22,26; 
X. 21, etc.) ; nJflD , ver. 22 (cf. ver. 8sq.; xxxiii. 8); are also worthy of note. 

From the above analysis it appears that JE presented in his narrative of the 
meeting and reconciliation of Jacob and Esau only the merest traces and frag- 
ments of E, and this no doubt corresponds to the original proportions of E’s 
account relatively to J’s. We have no right to assume that E presented a dupli- 
cate of everything in J, but must supply the gaps as briefly as is consistent with 
subsequent references in E’s narrative. Acting on this principle we gather from 
XXXIII. 11 that Jacob had sent a gift Esau, ‘‘to the field of Edom,” 

accompanied perhaps with a message like Gen. l. 17, and that Esau had therefore 
come to meet him. Further assumptions are gratuitous. 

In ver. 23 sq. we have two contradictory statements, one that Jacob “ passed 
over the ford of Jabbok,” and one that he remained behind, but sent over his 
retinue. The latter stands connected with the story of the nightly wrestling. 
Yer, 23, on account of and because J alone (ver. 7sq.) furnishes a 

motive for a crossing at night, must be assigned, at least in part, to J, and Dill- 
m'ann reasons that because the clause, “ and passed over the ford of Jabbok,” 
stands connected with this verse and not with ver. 24a it must be J who brings 
Jacob to the southern bank at this point and consequently leaves no room for the 
story of the wrestling, for this is certainly enacted on the northern shore (cf . ver. 
24 sq.). But this reasoning .is not conclusive ; for the datum, “ and he passed 
over the ford of Jabbok,” is all that is introduced into the Hauptbericht from 
the parallel source, being a mere resumption by JE^ of the thread of ver. 

23. This datum had to be inserted here and could not be inserted in ver. 24 since 
Jacob could not then have been ‘‘ left alone ” (ver. 25). In other words, if JE2 
had before him the parallels, 

J. E. 

And he took his two wives, etc., and sent [And he took his household (?)] and [he] 
them over the stream. passed over the ford of Jahhok. 

he was obliged, in order to connect with ver. 25, to put first the item, “ and passed 
over the ford of Jabbok,” and afterward the item, ‘‘and sent them over the 
stream,” whether they stood as above in the originais or vice versa. 

If now “ Jordan ” in ver. 11 be original with J, it appears highly improbable 
that the name Jabbok should have occurred in the same document immediately 
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after. The present writer, however, rejecting ver. 11, cannot of course lay stress 
upon this point. Whether J had originally the clause, and passed over the ford 
of Jahbok,” or “and sent them over,’’ etc., must depend upon whether ver. 25 is 
assigned to E or J. 

It may seem as if E’s authorship of vs. 26-32 was conclusively established by 
the assignment of xxxtii. 8-10 to J, for the author is not of those who believe 
that the two aetiologies of Peniel in xxxir. 31 and xxxiii. 10 can both be 
assigned to the same document. I am indebted to Prof. G. P. Moore, of Andover, 
for the suggestion that ver. 31 is perhaps separable from its present context. 
Here in fact is to be found in my opinion the solution of the many difficulties 
with which the analysis of chs. xxxii. sq. is surrounded. 

JTearly all critics (Dillmann excepted) feel compelled to assign vs. 25 sq. to J 
for reasons doubtless familiar to the reader. Of these, however, the most impor- 
tant is the fact that it is J, not E, who from this point on (changes of E in view 
of XXXV, 9sq. excepted) adopts the name Israel. 

Apparently ver. 31 stands very closely related to the context, although it 
might be questioned whether “I have seen God” was a suitable expression to 
describe the encounter just related. Certainly the stylistic form of the verse is 
E’s (cf. for this elliptical form xli. 51 sq.; Ex. xviii. 4; cf. also ver. 3 and 
contrast xxxiii. 17), though (Ex. xxxiii, 7) cannot in the 

author’s view be cited in favor of E. But the fatal objection to regarding the 
verse as standing in its original context here is that the scene of the encounter is 
certainly Mahanaim on the northern bank of the Jabbok, and not Peniel on the 
southern. Cf. xxxu. 23 sq.; xxxiii. 10. The encounter of vs. 25-80 then is not 
so much a parallel, as suggested by Wellhausen, to the meeting with Esau, hut 
to the meeting with the angels of God at Mahanaim, vs. 1-3. It is not Peniel at 
all that the author has in mind originally, but the word-play is upon Jahhoh and 
Israel, The scene of vs. 25- 30 is Mahanaim. In E’s narrative of Peniel the meet- 
ing was doubtless some appearance of God to Jacob, assuring him of a peaceful 
reception by Esau (cf. xxxr. 24), from which all that now survives is ver, 81. The 
original context was perhaps quite similar to the present, though scarcely so 
anthropomorphic, hut the scene of ver. 31 can only have been Peniel on the south- 
ern hank. Whether ver. 32 in contrast with of ver. 31 can be 

taken as marking an original distinction of authorship is doubtful, hut certainly 
there can be no good ground for attributing ver. 33 to E merely because it dis- 
plays an unmistakable resemblance to J. The language and style of all the 
passage 26-33 except ver. 31 are also that of J. , vs. 25 and 27, 

superhuman being, ver. 25, , ver. 33, are cbaractBristic ; the unwillingness 

of the elohim-beiug to be seen by day light (cf. ii. 21 ; xix. 16) and the resem- 
blance of the story in its anthropomorphic conceptions to Ex. iv. 24-26 also speak 
for this author. 
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In ch. XXXIII. vs. 1-3, 4a are universally recognized as J’s on account of tlie 
400 men (xxxii. 7) and • Vs. 41), 5 and 11 are with equal unanimity and 

for obvious reasons assigned to E, whose narrative accordingly must have been 
quite brief. 

After the theophany at Peniel Jacob meets Esau, “ who fell on his neck and 
kissed him.’’ Esau inquires concerning the women and children (and the pres- 
ent ?) and is prevailed upon by Jacob to accept his gift. 

Verses 18-20 are now recognized as E’s with the exception of WDD 

= E and with the addition of 20. The conjecture of 

Wellhausen {Comp,, p. 316) of for in v, 18 is attractive, but cf. 

XXVIII. 21, of which the narrative just ended of Jacob ’’s meeting with Esau was 
the fulfillment. 


With regard to ch. xxxiv., Cornill {Zeitschi\f. Altt, IFRss. xi. 1) seems to have 
uttered the last word of analytical criticism ; but his argument for connecting 
xxxv. 14 with ver. 8 is not convincing. If the verse was obnoxious to R we can 
understand his omitting it but not his appending it to P’s Bethel story. In fact 
it is hard to find a reason for its introduction into a Bethel story unless it origi- 
nally referred to the maggebah at Bethel. The clause “In the place where he 
spake with him ” is to be eliminated from ver, 13 (cf. xvii. 22) as dittographic, but 
not from this verse, since here it is required to locate the maggebah. The maggebah 
then memorialized not a grave (ver. 8) but a theophany. pN‘ is remark- 

able, but cannot possibly be assigned to E who makes it his business rather to 
obliterate than to define the ma^^eboth. (Cf. xxxiii. 20). But why should it be 
deemed inappropriate in J ? This author alludes indeed but rarely to ma 59 eboth ; 
still there is reason to think his narrative does contain allusions to them (cf. xxxi. 
25,49 E, Josh. TV. 3,8) ; J hence might naturally introduce such an explanatory 
clause. But in E it is scarcely conceivable. I incline to think rather with Kuenen 
that we have here the relic of J’s account of the theophany at Bethel, upon which 
Hos. XTi, 5 and the narrative of P, xxxv. 9sqq. are based, and from which the J 
elements of xxvii. llsqq. were taken. The narrative then stood originally at this 
place and comprised xxviii. 13sq.,16, then xxxv. 14; xxvni. 19. 

The JE verses which follow, viz., 16-18, 1 judge to be from the same source 
and connection. “And they journeyed from Bethel” does not stand very well 
so directly after the command in ver. 1 (E) “ Go up to Bethel and dwell (^JJ^^) 
there.” Ver. 17 seems to refer quite pointedly to xxx. 24 (J), We know from 
XXXIII. 2 and other passages that J must have related the birth of Benjamin after 
Jacob’s return. We do not know this of E, but on the contrary P, vs. 26sq,i 
describes it as taking place in Paddan-Aram. If P had any authority for this 
statement it can only have been E. This would, of course, exclude vs. 16-18 
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from this author. Vs. 19sq. on the (Jontrary, are certainly E^s (cf. “ Jacob ’’ tvith. 
‘'Israel,” y. 21, and the but these verses may at least equally well be 

regarded as parallel to 16-19 (cf. HilDI ver. 9) Vs. 21sq. are of course to be 
assigned to J with all critics. We may then perhaps assume that J alone brought 
Israel on his journey toward the south, E regarding Bethel as his dwelling-place 
(cf . “ Dothan ” xxxvii. 17), J locating it at Hebron (xxxvix. 14). 


In ch. XXXVII. a proper division of the material avoids all dMculty in the 
analysis. Vs. 12,13a must be J’s on account of “Israel;” 13b from 

should be assigned to E on account of the expression just quoted 
(cf. XXII. 1,7,11, etc.); 14b then joins without break upon ISa and ver. 18 follows 
with only the subject “ his brethren ” to be supplied in place of “ they.” Vs. 16- 
17 on the other hand follow just as naturally upon 14a, though perhaps we should 
supply or the equivalent. The verses explain how Joseph comes to be 

so far from home as to be beyond help even when Eeuben desires to restore him to 
his father. He was not originally expected to go far from home (Bethel ?) but not 
finding his brethren in the vicinity he is directed to the comparatively dist^int 
Dothan. In J he is expected originally to go to a much greater distance. 

The first clause of ver. 25 is essential to the story of E, for it explains how 
Joseph could be “ stolen away” (XL. 15) by the Midianites without the knowledge 
of Eeuben (ver. 29) or the brethren. While they are occupied with their noonday 
meal the Midianite merchantmen pass by unobserved, and hearing Joseph’s cries 
take him ofi to Egypt. 

There is no reason to suppose that the “ pit ” appeared at all in J’s version. 
Judah interferes (ver. 21) with the plot of the brethren against Joseph, “ delivers 
him out of their hand ” protesting against their cruelty. While thus engaged in 
dispute they see a passing company of Ishmaelites and compromise by selling him 
into slavery. The explanatory clause in ver. 23 vbr D»Di3n run^-riK 
may be redactional or a fragment of J ; but in neither case need the perfect con- 
tinuity of E in vs. 10sq,,22-26a,28a (to be interrupted. The presence of 

in ver. 28 alongside of is not a sufficient reason for assuming a 

parallel in J. 

In ver. 82sq. QtDfin niirDTlK and tp* are from J, 

the latter being a duplicate of the first part of the verse ; this can only be E’s, on 
account of ver. 20, while 'IJI must be J’s on account of xliv. 28. With 
the exception of t]DV“nK ia ver. 28, of 

these two clauses in 82sq. and of vet. 34, vs. 28-86 are exclusively from E. 

Few chapters afford so perfect an example as.this of an analysis of JE to be 
carried through on really conclusive evidence. It is a pity to introduce confusion 
by a misplaced clause or two. 
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Gen. XLi. 30-XLii. 7 affords a very dij00.cult problem to the analysis. There 
does not indeed seem to be adequate reason for dividing the two dreams of Pha- 
raoh, of the cattle and the ears of com, to J and E respectively. E has in chs. 
XXXVII. and xl. in each case a pair of dreams, and unless we are prepared to 
discard as redactional vs. 26sq. and 32 we must admit that this was here also the 
case. The middle clause of ver. 14, which presupposes J’s form of the narrative 
(ch. XXXIX.), is, of course from J and it is possible that here and there a word 
may have been taken by JE2 from the parallel narrative which J doubtless 
afforded. Otherwise in vs. 1-30 I see no reason to suspect the presence of J. 
Ver. 31, however, is almost certainly a doublet of ver. 30, and is character- 
istic of J (cf. xn. 10; xiiin. 1; xnvn. 4, 13). Vs. 32sq. again are certainly 
from E (cf. xxn. 8), and the latter verse carries with it ver, 39 (cf. DpHI 
ver. 33 and 39). 

In 34sqq. we begin to meet real perplexities. The first clause of v. 34 has no 
relation to the rest of the verse, and the three consecutive ^ 

vs. 39,41,44 can scarcely be original. The best clew for analysis which I have been 
able to find is xnvii. 13sq. (certainly J’s) where a sentiment in decided contrast 
to the humane feeling of v. 36 comes into very plain view. To the author of 
XLVii. 13sqq. the famine ot the unfortunate peasants is purely an opportunity for 
the aggrandizement of Joseph and Pharaoh at their expense. His interest centers 
not at all in the “ great deliverance ’’ by which “ much people are saved alive,” 
XLV. 6b, 7 *, L. 20 (E), but in the shrewd comer in wheat effected by Joseph and 
Pharaoh, where Pharaoh furnishes the capital and Joseph the foresight. Through 
this combination a decidedly Jewish bargain is driven with the starving people. 
Vs. 86a,36, according to this view, would belong to E ; and ver. 35bc which is the 
statement of a plan for getting the crops under Pharaoh’s control, and for keeping 
it “ in the cities ” whither in fact we find Joseph removing the people in xiiVii. 21 
when the famine comes on, must be J’s. It seems in fact to be J who is 
impressed with the phenomenon of the congestion of the population of Egypt in 
the cities and the despotic landlord system. Again the tax of the fifth part in 
ver. 34 is conceived as a special rate enacted temporarily in years of extraordinary 
yield, to meet an imminent public danger. But in xiiVii. 24 the fifth ” is a 
permanent tax, imposed in perpetuity after the years of plenty and famine are 
over, and not apparently regarded by the people as excessive (xi/VH. 25). The 
difference is no doubt reconcilable, but makes the assignment of ver. 34 (except 
first clause) to E, more probable. After the (==J) we should prob- 

ably supply the word now apparently cormpted in v. 66, which LXX. render 
ffiropol&veg and the revisers “ storehouses.” In place of ver. 36 should be perhaps 
some outline of the plan followed in xlyh. 13sqq. 

Ver. 37 might belong to either document, but ver. 38 is to be assigned to E on 
accomat of the prophetic character attributed to Joseph and the connection with 
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ver, 33, and this verse may carry the preceding with it. Ys. 39sq. are from the 
same writer (cf. v. 33 and observe Hf-fK instead of pi , ver. 40, 

although more frequent in J occurring also in E, Gen. xx. 11. Vs. 41-44 are 
manifestly parallel to 38-40, still we have twice consecutively 'S , 

but there is not the same objection to assigning both of these to the same docu- 
ment as in the case of vs. 38 and 41, since here Pharaoh’s address is interrupted 
by the relation of a number of actions. “|nN »nnj might be cited in favor of 
identity of vs. 41 and 43 with ver. 33, but the expression is the most natural one 
for J to adopt as well as E, for the expression of his thought ; and the resem- 
blance of this expression is more than outweighed by the word connected with it, 
riKi, which occurs nowhere in E, but in J repeatedly ; cf. Gen. xxvii. 27 ; 
XXXI. 50 ; Ex. xxxm. 13. Again it is in J that Joseph is made to run ” from 
the dungeon into Pharaoh’s presence and the transformation of his dress and per- 
sonal appearance has therefore more significance in this narrative. Pinally it is 
J, never E, who take a special interest in priests and priestly connections for his 
characters. (Cf. ver. 46 [J] ; xlvii. 22,26 ; Ex. ii. 16sqc]. ; xxx. 22,24.) The gar- 
ment of byssus with which Joseph is clothed is Si priestly garment, 

Ver. 44 follows better, as has been shown, after 43 than after 39sq.. and its 
hyperbolic figure is quite characteristic of J (cf. Ex. x. 26 ; xi. 7). Ver. 45 must 
be J’s as the mention of an alliance of this kind is highly improbable in P and the 
variants Potiphar (B, xxxvn. 36) and Potipherah can scarcely have stood for dif- 
ferent persons in the same writing. Ver. 45c seems to connect itself with 
the naiTative of P which here (in 46a) comes in with its usual data of age. Ver, 
45c is in any case parallel to 46b which has the phraseology of J. Ver. 46b in 
turn connects immediately with ver. 48, where the plan of collecting food “ in the 
cities” is followed, which appears also in v. 35 and xuvii. 21 (J). Ver. 47 thus 
falls into place in the narrative of E after ver. 40, and it does not appear that any- 
thing is missing. Ver. 49 affords difficulty as ‘?‘in speaks strongly for J ; but 
tbe verse itself seems to be a doublet of 48 and tbe expression as the sand on the 
seashore ” is more characteristic of E. (Cf. I Kgs. iv. 20,29 E, with Gen. xiii, 
16 *, xxvin. 14, J). On the whole tbe verse (or a part ?) may better be assigned to 
E ; likewise 50a, 61-63 on account of Ver. 64a stands connected with 

55,66sq. where the thought stands in strange contrast with 54b, this latter regard- 
ing the plenty of the people as Joseph’s triumph, and vs. 54a,55,66h, making their 
necessity his opportunity. In the portions omitted in the extrication of this J 
element, viz., vs. 53,54b,56a,67 = E, the contrast is between all other countries 
and Egypt. In J the contrast is between the helpless distress of the starving 
people and Joseph’s overflowing granaries. We are not informed of the condition 
of other countries until xnii. 5 ; xnvii. 13-16, where we learn — quite unneces- 
sarily if XLi. 64b, 66a, 67 have ab’eady stated the case— that the famine extended 
to Canaan as well as Egypt. 
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In XLi. 30-57 we have therefore a tolerably complete narrative in each of the 
prophetic documents. In XLii. 1-7 we have again only fragments of J, apparently 
because of the close similarity of the two sources at this point. The superfluous 
of ver. 2; ver. 4b (cf. ver. 38 and xliv. -29); ver. 5 (cf. ‘‘Israel” with 
“Jacob” in vs. 1-4); the middle clause of ver. 6 (Joseph as coim-dealer, cf. xli. 
56, rather than governor of the land), and ver. 7 (except the clause “ and spake 
roughly to them,” displaced from ver. 9 ; cf. ver. 30 sg., E, with XLiir. 7 ; xliv. 
18sqg., J) are the only traces of J suggested; but these suflice to give the sub- 
stance of the subordinate source. The writer acknowledges a disposition to over- 
look the of ver. 2 as insignificant, and to consider 4b an explanatory gloss 

derived from ver. 38, ver. 5 being the real beginning of J’s narrative. The 
absence of Benjamin requires no special explanation after xxxv. 16sqq. (cf, 
XLIV. 20) and ver. 5b gives the occasion of the brother’s visit in a way that seems 
to exclude any other, 5a joining directly upon xli. 56. Yer. 11a may also be a 
trace of the conversation referred to by xliti, 3 sqq. and xnv. 18 sqq., as it seems 
to be a doublet (cf . ver. 13) and to be excluded by the report of ver. 31 sq. The 
contrast in conception of J and E in this passage is accordingly : In J, the famine 
invading Canaan the sons of Israel come among the rest of Joseph’s customers. 
He knows them, but contents himself with friendly inquiries ; finally, however, 
insisting as a condition of further purchases that they shall bring Benjamin. In 
E, air countries except Egypt being famine-stricken, Jacob despatches the ten 
brethren to Egypt to “ the governor of the land,” who is Joseph, to obtain permis- 
sion “ to traffic in the land ” (ver. 34). In the presence of the governor they pros- 
trate themselves, which recalls to Joseph his dreams (xxxvii. 6-10) ; he accuses 
them and treats them as spies, but finally releases all but Simeon, who remains a 
hostage for the bringing of Benjamin. 


The passage XLVii. 13-26 is generally ascribed to J, “with traces of E.” I 
have been nnable to discover any trace of E, but on the contrary am at a loss to 
perceive any reason for doubting the unity of the section. In vs. 13-15 the seat 
of the famine is “ Egypt and Canaan ” as in J in xli. sq. and ver. 4, not “ all the 
earth” as in E, xli. 54b, 56a, 57. Joseph is the dealer in grain personally, as in 
XLH. 6. The people of Egypt are starving, contrary to E’s representation, xlt. 
18 sqq. The priests are favored, and in ver. 26 an antiquarian interest appears as 
the occasion for the narrative. Cf . ii. 24 ; xxxii. 83. 

The language bears tbe plainest marks of J, , ver. 13 ; ^ 14 ; 

Df) , 15,18, horses, 17 ; HJ/p , 21 ; and , ver. 24, are considered by Dill- 
manu characteristic. nJpDI fKifn n.3pD . ver. 17, is found only in J, 

Gen. xxYi. 14. ibid- only in Gen. xxxiii. 14. Yer. 21b recalls xix. 4. 
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is characteristic of J (cf. Ex. yh. 27 ; x. 14,19). , vs. 22,26, is 

much more frequent in J than in E. H)£t2 1 ver. 25, occurs in J 

passim, in E nowhere. The mere occurrence of pffl , ver. 20, after , ver. 
13, is entirely without weight against such an array. 

In other chapters of Gen. xxxn.-n. the analysis of the present writer does 
not substantially differ from that of Kautzsch and Socin. 



ANNEXION IN ASSTEIAN. 

Bt Ohabibs P. Kent, Ph. D., 

Berllii» Germany. 


In Assyrian, as in every newly discovered literature, the time and attention 
of scholars has hitherto heen chiefly devoted to an etymological study of the lan- 
guage. This has home its fruits and now we are able to read the inscriptions 
with comparative ease and certainty. The recent valuable publications of texts 
have made the more important annals accessible to all. However, before the lit- 
erature can be rightly estimated as such, the grammar of the language must be 
scientifically studied. Thus far no conclusive or exhaustive work has been done 
along this line. Prof. Delitzsch, in his recent Assyrian Orammar^ claims only to 
present the latest results of research. With many of his conjectural conclusions, 
in view of the facts of the language, it will be found necessary radically to 
disagree. 

Under the direction of Prof. William E. Harper and Dr. Eobert Prancis 
Harper, an attempt has been made by three or four of the graduate students of 
Yale to make a thorough study of some of the leading grammatical questions in 
Assyrian. To avoid the errors incidental to a merely cursory investigation, every 
case under each form occurring in the leading inscriptions of a certain period has 
been collected as a basis for inductions.* This makes it possible to treat each 
point historically and to note its growth, and thus assign each new development 
to its true position. This knowledge of the order of historical development in 
turn enables the students to determine the characteristics of each inscription and 
to ascertain what forms or usages are most prominent in any given period. 

The following inductions are based upon a two-fold classification of the exam- 
ples of annexion (with the first member phonetically written) occurring in the 
historical inscriptions found in Volumes I. and II. of Schrader’s KeilinschriftUche 
Bihliothek. Though it has been found necessary constantly to correct the translit- 
eration from the original cuneiform, yet this has proved the most convenient basis 
of work and reference. The first classification is based upon the form assumed 
by the first and second members of the annexion, and it includes the cases of ga 
employed to indicate the construct relation; the second upon the syntactical 


* since the ■beginning of this study, works on Greek grammar, based on the same methods of 
investigation have appeared Indicating that the classicists are beginning to appreciate the need 
and value of such conclusive work. 

*5 
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force thus expressed. In addition to these, all peculiar forms and cases are col- 
lated under a special classification. This work has been supplemented by a 
discussion of doubtful cases in the class-room. 

I. Forms Employjbjd to Express Ankexioit.— A. The First Member 

Ending in J. 

That there was a primitive Semitic noun declension with a nominative in u, 
a genitive in and an accusative in a is now generally admitted. That this is 
retained in Assyrian, although with an infinite variety of exceptions, appears also 
to be true.* The Arabic not only retains these case-endings in the absolute, but 
also regularly with the first member of the construct. Accepting these premises, 
the early history of the form is clear. It is the remnant of the primitive Semitic 
genitive ending frequently retained in the construct after the analogy of the 
Arabic. 

The use of the first member in % : 

1) As to case*— historical development— two questions immediately arise. (1) 
Is the i retained with the first member only when it stands in the genitive ? 
(2) If not, are there any indications of such a restricted use in the early Assyrian ? 
The following table based on the total number of cases of the first member in i 
answers these questions : 

Table I. 



Genitive. 

Nomina- 

tive. 

Accusa- 

tive. 

Total Nom. 
and Ace. 

Totals. 

First member in Oldest 






Inscriptions 

8 

3 


3 

11 

Tiglath-pileser 

16 

1 

13 

14 

30 

Asurnasirpal 

60 1 

12 

20 

32 i 

92 

Shalmaneser IV. 

50 

11 

16 ^ 

27 1 

77 

^amSi-Ramm^n 

14 

5 

2 

7 

21 


148 



83 


Tiglath-pileser III 

15 

2 

8 

10 

25 

Sargon 

27 

10 

25 

35 

62 

Sennacherib 

22 

4 

23 

27 

49 

Esarhaddon 

23 

1 

7 

8 

31 

AMrbanipal 

42 

■ 6 

18 

24 

66 


129 



^ 104 



^ Of. Defitzsoh, A . myr . Oram ., § 66, 
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From the above table it is evident (1) that the use of i with the first member is 
by no means confined to the cases in which this stands in the genitive. But (2) 
there are plain indications of a tendency to employ this form in the earlier 
inscriptions more commonly when this first member is in the genitive than 
when in the nominative and accusative. Combining the results in Table I, the 
total number of cases in which i is employed in the genitive in the inscrip- 
tions of the old Assyrian kingdom is 148 •, in other cases (nominative and 
accusative), 83. In the new Assyrian kingdom the total of the genitives is 129 ; 
other cases, 104. Comparing these totals, we see that in the first kingdom the 
ratio is about seven to four, while in the latter it is about six to five. If only a 
few inscriptions were thus compared the value of the results might be questioned ; 
but being based on such a large number of cases (464) they are thus raised above 
the caprice of one author or subject, and any induction based upon them must be 
considered reasonably reliable. Although it may seem at first glance that the 
di:fference in the ratio is small, still when the large number of cases, in which the 
form absolutely demands the first member with final % has been studied the varia- 
tion will appear the more remarkable. 

Eef erring again to the table, we observe that in the oldest inscriptions only 
three out of the eleven examples in i are not in the genitive. In TP. I. there is a 
marked increase due in part to the recurrence in the accusative of libbi (which 
necessarily takes i) as the first member. In Asurn., Shalm. II. and SamSi- 
Eamman, i with the genitive is nearly twice as common as with all other cases. 

Prom the above facts the inferences can fairly be drawn (1) that this £ is a 
remnant of the primitive genitive case-ending ; (2) that in the earlier inscriptions 
a memory of this primitive use remains; but (3) that at an early period this lost, 
to a large extent, its original force as the sign of the genitive ; and hence is the 
vowel which appears most commonly as the final vowel of the first member, when 
one is necessaiily required. By this early transference to other cases, i appears 
to have secured the priority of possession so that, next to those in which the final 
vowel of the first member is elided, these cases are most frequent in the inscrip- 
tions. (4) That in the later inscriptions i is employed quite irrespective of the 
case of the first member. The ratio which exists between the examples of i with 
a first member in the genitive or in the nominative or accusative, I should say 
from general observation, represents the usual ratio between the frequency of 
occurrence of these cases in the absolute; and hence we are not justified in 
saying that i is still employed oftener in the genitive because of the influence 
of that case. 

2) Used interchangeably with other parallel forms. 

The interchangeable use of exactly parallel forms, as far as noun-root and 
meaning is concerned, throws much light upon the freedom in the choice of the 
ending of the first member. 
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(a) Variants. Aton. II. 118 ana tu-ru gimilli or ana tu-ri gi 
milli; Senn. II. A, ina kirl[)i ma^Szi. B, ina kirib mabazi. 

(b) Parallel phrases. ASurn. IL 2% ina limi ASurdin; Shalm. I. 45, 

ina limu D4n-Aldr; Shalm. I. 2'?, la iulmi lamli ; TP. VI. 44, la 
lalamn lamSi; Shalm. Mon. I. 13, h^ldti napbar m^tati; Sarg. 2, 
45, ASSdr; ^am. Bam III. 8, tibi tabaziia; TP. III. 18, tib 

tab^ziia; Sarg. 3, 136, ma-a-ti (ameln) Lull; Sarg. 2, 39, ma-at 
ASSdr. 

Three words, used in the first member, are found with both i and u retained ; 
twenty with i or the final vowel elided. Further, two forms of the same word 
are found in the same inscription. Prom these facts it is to be inferred (1) that, 
while in the great majority of words the construct singular form has become fixed, 
yet in these few cases there is a wavering between the form with the final vowel 
elided and that with i or u retained ; (2) that all forms conveyed the same shade 
of meaning and were considered equally correct ; (3) that, therefore, in the case of 
these twenty-three words the form appearing depended upon the style or choice 
of the different scribes. 

3) Pirst member in %: when employed. Prom the preceding discussion it has 
appeared that there are certain cases in which the use of i depends upon the 
choice of the author. Is this the only reason or are there regular laws governing 
its use ? 

Prom a study of the cases found in the inscriptions, it appears that i is com- 
monly found as the final vowel of the first member : 

(a) When the first member is derived from a root whose third radical is weak, 
nominative in fi. ASum. I. 31, ina pi-i iUni; Shalm. II. nagi batti; 
Sarg. 2, 6, li’ malki; Esarh. A. III. 49, na-gi-i (m^tu) B^zi; 
ASurb. VlII. 26, ina ma-li-i libb^ti. This is the onlyreason suggested by 
Prof. Delitzsch in his Assyrian Grammar* for the appearance of i. As a matter of 
fact this explains but a small proportion of the total number of cases. Tig.-Pil. 
VII. 50, na-a§ b^tti might be cited as an exception to the rule, but, with a 
few exceptions, it is practically universal. 

(b) When a final vowel is necessarily retained, or otherwise two consonants 
would stand at the end of a word (which ifii contrary to Assyrian usage). 

(1) Peminine and abstract nouns formed by the addition of the aflSx tu 
directly to the stem.t Tig.-Pn.I. 10, ina tukulti Agfir; IV. 89, gakalti 
umm^ndtigu; Sarg. 3, 95, §aliptx bdlusu; Senn. IV. 21, si-it-ti nigg* 
Esarh. A. VI. 3, sibirti ekalli. 

(2) Pinal radical reduplicated. 


* 872 . 

t Of, MtUler, (hWMmtiiiche Bmerkungm m d6n\Afmdlm ABumasIrpdl, ZA, 1. 4, 868. 
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Tig.-Pil. IV. 36, naSaddi A§dr; VI. 93, libbi ildtiSunu; ASurn. I. 
26, melamme b^ldtigu; Sam. Ram. L 8, allalli il^ni; Sarg, 3, 118, 
turri gimilliSu. 

This cause explains nearly half (186 out of a total of 364) of the cases in t. 

The appearance of i instead of u or a in these instances in which a vowel is 
required must be regarded as one of the facts of the language, which in turn may 
be due to the early transference of i as the final vowel of the first member in other 
cases than the genitive, or to the attraction of a preceding or following i. It must 
be placed side by side with the preference shown for the genitive ending outside 
of the construct. 

(c) Pinal i attracted by a preceding i and retained for the sahe of euphony. 
Tig.-Fil. VI. 41, §idi biirg^ni; Sam. Ram. III. 8, tibi tafe^ziia; Sarg. 2, 
68, zikri abulli; Senn. 11. 11, gimri miltiSu; ASurb. I. 31, nirmiki 
Nabd; L 84, namriri Agdr u Igtar. 

Unfortunately the subject of euphony in Assyrian has not received any care- 
ful or scientific study. But judging from the results which have already been 
obtained from this source in explaining etymological changes, it is reasonable to 
predict that it will prove a valuable field of research. In Hebrew this principle 
exercises an important influence, especially in determining verbal forms. The 
presence of a large number of onomatopoetic words in the Semitic languages is 
an index pointing in the same direction. In view of these and other considera- 
tions, we have reasonable cause to anticipate the influence of euphonic principles 
in regulating the ending of the first member. 

From the phonetic law discovered by Professor Haupt,* it appears, that d or a 
is changed to e or i after a preceding ioieov with a following L With this must 
be compared the insertion of a similar vowel when segholate nouns stand in 
the first member of an annexion. From kalbu, kalab; from kirbu, kirib; 
from Sul mu, §ulum. The underlying principle in each case seems to be that 
of similarity, i. e., to have a vowel of a word preceded or followed by a similar 
vowel wherever this is possible. It is reasonably certain that this principle 
explains the presence of i in the cases under consideration. Add the illustrations 
of this same case under u and a which will be studied later and the evidence is 
conclusive. 

(d) When the first number is in the genitive. §am. Ram. I. 6, b^ni bit 
ASfir; Tig.-Pil. V. 48, ina tar^i (m) Subi; ASurn. Mon. 83, ina Sarrdti 
pItniSu; Shalm. 27, ga gulmi Samgi. 

That the i of the first number still bears some relation to its primitive use as 
the sign of the genitive, at least in the inscriptions of the old Assyrian. kingdom, 
has already been shown. And even if the t of the genitive has largely lost its 


♦ Presented by Prof. Delltzscb in bis Assyrian Grammar, § 8^-34. 
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significance in annexion, the fact that to a certain extent it still retains its original 
force in other constructions cannot fail sometimes to make its influence felt in 
determining the ending of the first member. Therefore, it is ‘ not surprising to 
find a few cases in which the presence of i is explicable only for the reason that 
the first member is in the genitive. The retention of i can often be explained 
by more than one cause. Tor example Tig.-Pil. 1. 13, ri§ti il^ni. The 
i may be retained in accordance with the euphonic principle of similarity, because 
it is added to the nominal stem or because the first member is in the genitive. It 
is not improbable that the union of two or more causes led to the use of L 

Unexplained cases. 

ASurn. I. 80, pul^i melamme; Shalm. 71, tan^ti A^dr; Shalm. Mon. 
11.68 nabli mulmuli; Atob. lY. 86, j^urdi il^ni. 

(l)Pulbi melamme. Why does this frequently recurring phrase always 
employ p u 1 b i instead of the corresponding p u 1 u b ? might be said that the 
phrase has become petrified. This is very probably the case ; but, I think, that we 
can go back of this and find the cause in the principle of euphony. The phrase 
has become stereotyped, expressing an idea of terror and greatness in which 
the sound plays a very important part. There is a rhythmic sound in this form 
which is absent inpulub melamme. The following Vs or e’s not improbably 
exert an influence in retaining the i of the first number. (2) So also the principle 
of rhythm may explain the phrase nabli mulmuli (both words ending in li). 
(8) Tan^ti Aidr is doubtless for the regular form tanatti, which is classi- 
fied under (b) (1 ). (4) K u r d i i 1 d n i has a parallel form k a r r a d . 

Thus we see that of the 464 cases of the first member retaining i only two or 
three examples cannot be explained by these four simple laws. Of these (a) and 
(b) are of aU but universal application, while (c) and (d) depend in their use to a 
certain extent upon the particular phrase and the option or style of the author. 
Hence it may be said that in general the Assyrian exhibits a remarkable regular- 
ity in its use of this form of annexion. 

In Hebrew, with the exception of the annexion contained in a few proper 
names which thus retain in petrified form the primitive usage, the cases, in which 
i is still retained with the first member in annexion, are all explained by (a) or (b) 
i. e. feminine nouns formed by the affixed n or nouns whose third radical is weak. 

This is what would naturally be anticipated, for these laws are the most arbitrary. 
Thus the intermediate position which the Assyrian occupies between the Arabic 
and the Hebrew is indicated and the steps of development by which the latter 
has advanced made evident. 

B. The first member in the singular ending in w. 


♦Gen. 81:39. 


t Isa. 1:21. 


t Gen. 49:11. 
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Are these apparent cases of the first member ending in u properly constructs ? 
Or are they only “ cases of the careless omission of § a If'So, we would expect 
to find §a generally inserted when the same phrases occur elsewhere. An actual 
comparison of all the cases in u and those with §a inserted demonstrates that in 
only one case out of the 113 is a parallel expression found with §a inserted; 
ASurb. Y. 116, ina nage §a Hunnir, where as will be shown later, the 
form with § a is the more proper. Hence, plainly, the cases cannot be explained 
on the ground that § a is omitted, for under the same conditions all authors fail 
to insert it. 

Is this, then, a careless writing for the more common forms with the final 
vowel elided or with i retained ? Apparently favoring this view might be cited 
(a) variant readings and (b) parallel expressions in u and previously noted ; (c) 
parallel expressions in u and the final vowel elided. Tig. Pil. YI. 44, §alamu 
§amsi; Ram. Y. 30, sulum SarrdtiSu; Shalm. 1.27, sulme §am§i; 
Asurn. II. 118, ana turu gimilli; Shalm. I. 75, ana tu-ur gimilli; 
Sarg. 3, 188, asSu tuxri gimilli. 

Prom these examples it might be urged that the author of the ‘variant read- 
ing, appreciating the error of the form in w, corrects this ; that the existence of 
the otherwise parallel expressions in t, or with final vowel elided, indicates that the 
form with u is an error of the scribe. 

In answer to these claims the following arguments may be presented : (1) 
The large number of cases in u (113). Even though the Assyrian writers were 
very careless in their use of case-endings—a statement which the study of the 
cases in i did not support— it would be difficult to believe that such a large num- 
ber of cases were mere errors. Purthermore it is to be noted that the forms with 
u occur in about the same proportion throughout the inscriptions, and hence are 
not the errors of one or two careless scribes. (2) Connected with this is the fact 
that certain phrases in u, as ina limu, ina surru, run through all the 
inscriptions, thus indicating that there is a uniformity in their use and that it is 
not due to mere accident. (3) The examples cited to prove that they are excep- 
tions or errors might be used equally as well to show that they are perfectly 
regular. The variants and parallel expressions indicate that both forms equally 
obtained ; and that either could be employed as best conduced to the euphony or 
the choice of the author. As has been shown, the cases in i present an exact 
analogy. (4) The number of cases, in which these parallel expressions employ u, 
equals and sometimes exceeds those in which i or the form with final vowel elided 
appear. If the former were errors or exceptions they naturally would be much 
less common. (5) Pinally the forms in u are employed in the same constructions 
with cases of annexion in which the final vowel of the first member is elided. 

Tig.-Pil. YIII. 39, li-ta-at kurdi^a irnintu tamharHa altur, the 

might of my heroism and the victoiy of my battle . . . .J imcribed; Sarg. 3, 112, 1 ^ 
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adir zikri il^ni 4:S.pidu limneti dabib salipti, who did not fear the 
refnown of the gods^ who devised eoil^ who planned destruction, Esarh. A. VI. 54, 
na^ir fcibsi Sarrdtiia mufeadd protecting tlw footsteps of my 

majesty, causing my spirit to rejoice. 

As a result of these considerations, I would question the statement of Prof. 
Delitzsch,* that the forms in are exceptions to the general rule; and I must 
rather regard them as regular forms on a par with those in i. Like the latter, it 
is doubtless a remnant of the early Semitic nominal inflection, which still obtains 
side by side with the more common form of annexion, in which the final vowel of 
the first member is dropped. Hence its title to the field is good, which it still 
holds, although greatly encroached upon by the other forms. 

2. Use of the first member in u. (1) As to case— historical development. 

Does the first member take w, as in the Arabic, only when, by virtue of its 
construction, it is in the nominative case ? If not, are there any indications of 
this primitive use ? The following table presents the facts. 


Table II. 


Eirst Meml)er In 

Nomina- 

tive. 

Genitive. 

Accusa- 

tive. 

Total Gen. 
and Aoc. 

Total 
in u. 

Tiglath-Pileser I 

16 

3 

1 

4 

20 

ASdrn^^irpal 

16 


3 

3 

19 

Shalmaneser 

10 

1 

1 

2 

12 

SamSi-Ramm^in 

1 




1 


43 



9 

■■■ 

Tiglath-Pileser III 

2 





Sargott 

12 





Sennacherib 

7 





Esarhaddon 

7 





ASdrb^nipal 







33 



28 

113 


Consulting Table II. it appears that in the early inscriptions the cases in which 
u is employed with the first member in the nominative are far in the ascendency. 
In course of time the lines approach each other, until in Sennacherib, u is used 
more frequently in the genitive and accusative than in the nominative. There is 
a slight reversal to earlier usage in Esarhaddon, but in ASurbanipal the former is 
twice as common as the latter. Combining the results of Table II. it appears that 


Gram., a, note. 
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in the inscriptions of the old Assyrian kingdom u was employed nearly five times 
as often, where the first member stood in the nominative, as in both the genitive 
and accusative, while in the new Assyrian kingdom the relative frequency is 
about the same. The evidence, therefore, is conclusive that in the early inscrip- 
tions the primitive case-usage of u was, with a certain degree of care, observed, 
but that in the later inscriptions it follows in the course of development, taken by 
the ending i much earlier, and came, at least, in the last inscription (ASurbanipal) 
to be employed quite irrespective of the case of the first member. Such indica- 
tions of development in turn point back to an original usage resembling that of 
the Arabic. 

2. Pirst member with final when employed. Classifying the examples it 
appears that u is retained. 

(a) When the third radical is weak, nominative in w. 

Tig.-Pil. I. 6, gaku-u namriri; ASurn. 1.40, na-bu-u §um^a; §am. 
Earn. 1. 27, r^'u aSr^ti. 

With but one exception (and that in a late inscription), these cases of u thus 
retained are in the nominative. Comparing this with previous results, it appears 
that sometimes in the nominative and regularly in other cases this u is changed 
to L This rule explains a large proportion of the examples in «. 

(b) When attracted by a preceding similar vowel, i. e., retained for the sake 
of euphony. 

Tig.-Pil. I. 62, ina Surru Sarrdtnaj Earn. N. 2, 7, |a Sulmu SamSi; 
Senn. III. 16, mithu^u zu-uk §ipl; Psarh. A. lY. 25, pulu^tu ra§iibat 
ASdr; ASurh. L 21, Sarrdtu (m) AS^dr.; lY. 68, limuttu piSunu. 

This principle explains more than half the cases in u. It confirms and, in 
turn, its validity is established, by the analogy of the examples in which { is 
retained in accord with the same law. 

(c) Because the first member stands in the nominative. 

Tig.-Pil. II. 38, pulbn adiru melam ASur; lY. 41, ^amSu gimir 
k^l Sarr^ni. 

That the memory of the primitive use of u regularly with the nominative 
still exercised a considerable influence has been shown. 

The presence of u (as in the case of i) may be explained in many instances by 
more than one of these principles. Yery possibly it was their combined influence 
which finally resulted in the retention of u instead of some other more common 
form. 

Of the total 113 cases, only six are not explained by these three simple prin- 
ciples. If the use of u with the first member is due merely to carelessness on the 
part of the scribes, we would surely expect to find many examples in which the 
retention of u was entirely arbitrary, and not explicable by any general principle 
of the language. This fact therefore confirms the statement that the form with u 
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is a regular means of indicating annexion. In Hebrew almost all traces of the 
primitive usage, of which the Arabic is the living representative, have disap- 
peared. The few examples which do remain (as DJO 

however sufficient plainly to indicate that this language has passed through the 
same stage of development as the Assyrian. Traces are even more common in 
the Phoenician proper names of this primitive use of u as the ending of the first 
member in annexion, f D^nomn , • 

(e) First member ending in a. 

The following cases of the first member ending in a are found in the inscrip- 
tions. 

Shalm. 166, §am. Bam. II. 44, i§tu pana namurrat kakkna; Tig.-Pil. 
HI. 2, 13, eli birina (mat.) Hilummi; 2, 83, ekallat (pi.) hud^ti 
na-§a-a Ijegalli kariba sarri; Sarg. 3, 143, Esarh. A. YI. 15, kala rik- 
ki; lY. 41, mala libbi. 

It is a striking fact that out of the more than two thousand cases of annexion 
examined only six possible examples (representing a total of eight cases), take a 
with the first member. 

In view of this fact we shall be obliged to modify the statement of i’rof . 
Delitzsch? that “ it is an extremely common thing to find the first member retain- 
ing the case ending — a without Sa appearing before the second member,” and 
say that a as the final vowel of the first member is almost unknown. 

No stronger proof that the Assyrian proceeded along definite lines in the 
development of the ending of the first member is needed than this practically 
total absence of examples of a retained by the first member. We have already 
seen how the Assyrian retained the genitive ending i very commonly and the 
nominative in u only less frequently ; hut the accusative ending in a appears early 
to have fallen into disuse. In this the Assyrian stands in direct antithesis witla 
the Ethiopic,|| which latter retains only the a as the sign, of the construct state. 
On the other hand, this usage binds the Assyrian by one more link to the Hebrew 
where all traces of this ending have disappeared except before certain pronominal 
sufllxes. 

D. First member retaining mimmation. 

Esarh. A] 11. 8, ina ir^itim (m.) HubuSna; lY. 12, 23; Asurb. lY. 
86, napi^tim (amelu) iiakriitna. 

In the earlier inscriptions these are regular constructs with first member end- 
ing ini. Of. Sarg. 348, napi^ti m^tinunu. In the later inscriptions, how- 


♦ Gen. 1:24. 
tPs. 114:8. 

t Of. SohrdUer, S 77. The long u in the examples probably comes from the lengthening of an 
orlginaUy short 

8 Amyr. Gram., § 72, note. 

K Of* Phlllippi, TTesea und XJr^prung dea Statm Constnictm^ p. 168, Billmann, 164, b, a* 
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ever, certain words, as irgitim, damiktim, napiStim and 

appear to have retained this form on all occasions. Hence when these words 

stand as the first member in annexion, the mimmation is still retained. 

It is to be noted that these examples with the first member with mimmation 
do not appear until Esarh. and A^urb. and hence are characteristic of these late 
inscriptions. 

E. First member retaining the full plural ending. By a line of proof some- 
what similar to that followed with the singular ending u it might be demonstrated 
that the full plural ending is sometimes regularly retained. Assuming this let us 
endeavor to determine the reasons for this retention. 

A study of the cases shows that the endings retained are : 

(1) Masculine plural ending in e (often i). Tig.-Pil. III. 83, us^i bit 
Ann; Sarg. 3, 122, a-di-e ilani; 3, 165, da-ad-me matit^n. 

These are by far the most common cases in which the plural ending is 
retained. This retention of e appears to be due to the same causes operative in 
the case of the singular ending L (a) With nouns whose third radical is weak, 
(b) With nouns which otherwise would end in two consonants. The retention of 
this ending in an annexion must, therefore, be considered perfectly regular. 

(2) Masculine plural in -Uni, Sarg. 3, 9, sarr^ni limetisu. These cases 
are very rare. In nine cases out of ten §a is inserted after this ending. Ho 
examples occur of the elision of the final vowel of this ending. In view of these 
facts, these cases must be regarded as exceptions. 

(3) Plural in u, Tig.-Pil., III. 3, 7, zu-u-ku sepa(?) 

(4) Plural in -uti. Sarg. 2,75, asibuti same; ASurb. VI* *71, la pali- 
buti A§ur u Istar, 

(5) Feminine plural in ^ti (ati, iti). Shalm. Mon. II. 60, epSeti irnin- 
ti^a; Sam. Ram. lY. 29, Salmati kuradisun'u; IV. 25, ana umm^nati 
m atij,a. 

The cases under (4) and (5) are rare compared with those with the first 
vowel elided. Even some of these examples have parallels with the latter form. 
While there are too many to be classed as errors yet they are the exception rather 
than the rule. Thus examples are found of all the plural endings retained 
except the rare -a and the doubtful -^n; but the ending e is the only one which 
can be said to be regularly retained in annexion. 

F. Final vowel of the first member dropped. 

We are now ready to consider the law laid down by Prof. Delitzsch. “ When 
with a noun in the singular, there is joined a substantive in the genitive (the so- 
called nexus of the construct state), the first member of the nexus drops the mim- 
mation and also in the nominative and accusative the vowel of the case-ending 
the i of the genitive of the first member is retained.”** Is this dropping of the 


* §73 Assyr , Gram .^ a, 3, 1). 
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case-ending confined to the nominative and accusative, and is the i of the genitive 
always retained ? 

It has been shown that there is a gradual breaking away from the original 
use of i with the first member only when this is in the genitive ; so that in the 
later inscriptions, it is used quite irrespective of the case. Hence since this use 
of i with the first member of the genitive is more common in the earlier inscrip- 
tions, the rule laid down by Prof. Belitzsch will hold true here if anywhere. That 
there may be sufficient data upon which to base a safe inference, I have taken Tig.- 
PiL, the largest of the earlier inscriptions. Of the one hundred cases in which 
the first member stands in the genitive singular, eighty-four drop the final vowel 
of the first member and only sixteen retain it, or less than one-fifth of the whole 
number. In view of these facts the error of Prof. Delitzsch’s statement is 
apparent. 

Although there are indications that in the earlier inscriptions the case still 
had some inflaence upon the ending of the first member, yet the instances really 
bear such a small proportion to the total number of cases of annexion that the 
general principle may be laid down that the final vowel of the first member is 
eUded irrespective of case. Since the elision of the final vowel does not depend 
upon the case of the first member, the rule governing this must be sought elsewhere. 
A study of the cases shows that nouns constituting the first member fall under 
one of three divisions. (1) Those always eliding the final vowel. (2) Those 
sometimes retaining and sometimes eliding it. (3) Those which never drop the 
final vowel. Omitting the different classes of nouns which are included under 
each division and combining the results, it appears that the elision or retention of 
the final vowel of the fiirst member depends, not upon its vowel formation, but 
upon the character of its third radical or the aflix, if any, which is employed in 
its formation. 

The final vowel of the first member is regularly elided (1) in the singular, 

(a) With masculine nouns whose third radical is strong, hut not reduplicated. 
Tig.-Pil. 1. 3, gimir annunati; IV. 14, zikip patri; gam. Bam. IV. 25, 
i:itrub umm^n^tii,a. 

(b) With feminine nouns formed by the affix -ati . Tig.-Pil. I. 37, kihr at 
arba'i; Shalm. 1. 16, kiSSat niSi; ASurb. IV. 99, (ilu) Sarrat kidmuri. 

(c) With abstract nouns formed by the affix -ixtu (fiti). Tig.-Pil. I. 21, 
§arru-ut m^t B^li; Asurb. L 111, tibu-ut Tarkfi. 

(d) With feminine nouns formed by the affix -tu, added to a root third 
radical weak. gam. Bam. IV. 2, ina birit §addi; Senn. VI. 64, tarbit 
birkua; Tig.-Pil. V. 64, sitit umm^n^tiSunu. 

(2) In the plural. 

(a) With the ending fitu (fiti). Tig.-Pil, VI. 85, nakrfit ASffr; Senn. 
VI. 30, ^likfit mabri. 
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(b) With the feminine ending ^ti (often attracted by a preceding i to itu, 
iti). Tig.-Pil. I. 8, §alpat £bbi; Tig.-Pil. YIL 51, epSet k^tiSu; Esarh. 
A. IV. 55, Sallat nakire. 

Of the above rules, (1), (b), (c) and (d) are practically universal in their appli- 
cation. To (1) (a) there are a few exceptions, especially those words which have 
parallel forms. Only 18 exceptions to (2) (b) and 8 to (2) (a) are found in the 
inscriptions. In view of the fact that both of these plural endings are very com- 
mon, it is plain that the rule is all but universal. 

A study of the cases in which the final vowel is dropped in turn confirms the 
conclusions reached respecting the cases in which the final vowel is retained. 
Combining these we see that the final vowel of the first member is retained (1) in 
the singular. 

(a) Always with feminine nouns formed by adding -tu directly to the stem, 
provided the third radical is strong. 

(b) Always with nouns whose final radical is re-duplicated. 

(c) Generally with masculine nouns whose third radical is weak. 

(2) In the plural. 

(a) Always with e (i). 

(b) Always with ani. 

The insertion of a short vowel before the final consonant of the first member. 
An examination of the cases makes it evident that this short vowel appears with 
but two classes of nouns. 

(1) Kouns with but one short vowel, or segholates. 

(a) With a, Tig.-Pil. III., 38, kabal targigi. 

(b) With i, ASurb. V. 40, kirib (m^tu) iillainti. 

(c) With w, Tig.-Pil. III. 1, 11, pu^nr niSiSu. 


[To be continued in the next number of Hbbbaioa.] 
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THE APOLOOT OF ARISTIDES. 


One of the most delightful of literary discoveries recently made is that of the 
lost “Apology of the Philosopher Aristides to the Emperor Hadrian,’’ in a Syriac 
version, by Professor J. !p,endel Harris. This he found in the library of the 
Monastery of St. Catharine at Mount Sinai, two years ago, in their Syriac Manu- 
script Ho. 16. The manuscript is written in fine old Estraiighela, apparently of 
the seventh century, and is a collection of treatises and extracts, chiefly ethical. 
Its contents are as follows : History of the Egyptian Hermits, containing matter 
in common with (or being a part of) the Liber Faradisi^ of which so many more or 
less identical Greek copies occur (93 folios) ; The Apology of Aristides (13 folios) ; 
A Discourse of Plutarch on the subject of a man’s being assisted by his enemy 
(7 folios) ; A second Discourse of the same Plutarch on Asceticism (9 folios) ; A 
Discourse of Lucius (Lucianus) on the impropriety of receiving slander against 
our friends (8 folios) ; A Discourse by a philosopher JDe Anima (3 folios) ; The 
Counsel of Theano, a female philosopher of the school of Pythagoras (2 folios) ; 
A collection of the Sayings of the Philosophers (6 folios) ; A First Discourse in 
explanation of Koheleth, by Mar John the Monk for the blessed Theognis (59 
folios) ; and the rest of the manuscript (the number of folios not stated) is occu- 
pied with translations from the Homilies of Chrysostom on Matthew. 

The text and translation are given in Yol. I., Ho. 1, of “ Texts and Studies : 
Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. Armitage Robin- 
son, M. A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge [England], and published by 
the University Press, Cambridge.” It also appears as Hos. 6 and 7 of “Haver- 
ford College Studies,” and it may be had from Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 

Little remark need be made about the Syriac text and the English translation, 
unless it be to say that both are admhably done. The text seems to be pretty well 
preserved, except the evident dropping out of a word or two here and there, and 
the mis-writing of a letter now and then. The translation has much more than 
the usual thoroughness and scholarship of the common translations from the 
Syriac; for which the reasons will appear presently. 

Haturally there are added notes and prolegomena ; the former mainly intended 
to illustrate the text by the writings of Justin and the Epistle to Diognetus ; but 
they manage to compass a few new, ox almost new, contributions to the extant 
lexicons. As regards the prolegomena, we were accustomed to consider the 
Apology of Aristides the Athenian philosopher as having been actually made or 
transmitted or dedicated to . the Emperor Hadrian; but it seems, from the con- 
siderations brought forward in these prolegomena, to belong probably to the early 
years of Antoninus Pius. Other matters, connected with early Christian and 
anti-Christian writings, there is hardly space to dweU upon ; but the prolegomena 
will well repay the reading. 

But it would be unjust, however Semitic the character of Hebbaica may be 
supposed to be, to stop with this notice of the Syriac version. In the prolegomena 
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are given translations of the Armenian fragments, from the Yenice edition, from 
a manuscript at Edschmiazin translated by Mr. E. C. Conybeare, of Oxford, and 
from Pitra. And while Professor Harris was at work over the Syriac version at 
Cambridge, Mr. J. Armitage Eobinson (editor of these Texts and Studies), while 
he was turning over Latin Passionals at Yienna in a fruitless search for a lost 
manuscript of the Passion of S. Perpetua,” happened to recognize words which 
recalled the manner and the thought of Aristides ’’ as he was reading portions of 
the Latin version of the story of Barlaam and Josaphat I That, of course, was a 
flash-like discovery that the speech of Nachor, in the Greek version of that story, 
was merely, though indeed, an embodiment, by the Greek redactor and Christian- 
izer of this old Sanskrit story, of the Apology of Aristides into the fable ; yet 
done so neatly, beautifully and masterfully, that the most diligent scrutinizer of 
the Greek story of Barlaam and Josaphat has never suspected any such embodi- 
ment, nor ever thought of anything more than a fresh or original Greek composi- 
tion. And this, too, notwithstanding the fact that the tracing of the story from 
Sanskrit into a multitude of languages, and from a heathen fable to a Christian 
legend, has been taken up as a task by specialists, and the whole thing sifted with 
a freedom that Pentateuchal critics might envy, till it seemed that its kernel and 
accretions were most absolutely known and severally distinguished. 

Naturally, again, the work of Professor Harris would not be complete without 
revising his translation in the light of the Greek, and Mr. Eobinson’s giving a 
tolerably critical edition of the Greek text in the shape recoverable from the fable 
of Barlaam and Josaphat, with prolegomena, notes, and a critical discussion of 
the question how far and wherein the Syriac, the Greek and the Armenian pre- 
sent the original Apology of Aristides. Into the detail of this we cannot go here. 
It seems plain, however, that the Greek has been compressed or excised some- 
what, and equally plain that the Syriac has amplified a little. It is likewise plain 
that we possess the style, as well as the thought and the substance of the originjQ 
apology, though it may not be possible to say just where a comer has been knocked 
off or a piece of stucco supplied. 

Messrs. Harris and Eobinson have each contributed to the special portion of 
the other, and beautifully exemplified the proverb that two are better than one, 
as well as the charm of brothers in concord and unity. 

The multitude of minor points discussed and iUumined and elucidated in this 
publication, though of exceeding interest, we must pass by. The University 
of Cambridge in England, and Haverford College in America, are to be most 
warmly congratulated upon such a brilliant and interesting work ; and none the 
less so are the authors for the scholarship, acumen and patience everywhere 
exhibited. (8vo, paper, pp. 118, 28. English price, five shillings). 

Isaac H. Hall, 

Yew YorTc City, 


AMIAUD AND SCflEIL^S LES INSCRIPTIONS DE SALMANASAR II.* 


Arthur Amiaud did not live to see this work brought to completion. If he 
had, this notice would he different in many particulars. Scheil, a student of one 
year, whom Amiaud associated with him in the work, is responsible for all that 

* Lsss Inscriptions de Saumanasab n. roi d’assyrie (860-824), transorites, ooordoim^es, 
traduites et comment^es par A. Amiaud et V. Scheil. Par^a ; H, Welter, 1890. Pp. xtv and ISO. 
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